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TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 



or THE 



SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



STATE OF NEW YORK : 

DePABTBIENT of PoBLIO iNBTKUOnON, ) 

Albany, Jcmvo/ry 13, 1882. j 

To the Legialature of the Sta^ of New York: 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction, in obedience to the 
requirements of law, respectfully submits the following 

REPORT. 

The attendance at the public schools was less last year than dur- 
ing the year preceding. I believe the reason of this to be that 
the past year was one of almost unprecedented business pros- 
peritj, that many new manufacturing interests sprung up and old 
ones were revived, and that consequently many young people who, 
in other and less prosperous years, might have spent their time in 
school, were persuaded or compelled to take employment in manu- 
facturing establishments, business and commercial houses, or to 
engage in other industrial pursuits. The period of school age in 
this State, as fixed by statute, is so extended, embracing all persons 
between the ages of five and twenty-one years, that when we are 
passing through an era of good times, and when business is active 
and prosperous, many young people above the age of fourteen years 
are put to work, and do not appear upon the lists of school attend- 
ance, although helping to swell the aggregate of school population. 
I do not for a moment believe that this decreased attendance indi- 
cates less interest in the schools, or that the system of public 
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instruction is less popular or useful than it has been in the past. 
The results accomplished are still worthy the lar^e expenditures 
made, and it is, perhaps, proper to add that, in my judgment, the 
system has increased in efficiency in greater proportion than the 
attendance has fallen ofi. 

School Disteicts. 

The number of school districts in the towns of the State, on the 
thirtieth of September, was: 

1880 11,263 

1881 11,248 

Decrease 15 



School-houses. 

The number of gchool-houses, with their classification according to 
the materials of which they are constructed, was as follows, at the 
close of the year : 

1880. Loff. Frame. Brick. Stone. Totals. 

Cities 47 378 9 434 

Towns 83 10,030 948 404 11,465 

Totals 



1881. 

Oities. . 
Towns 



Totals 



83 


10,077 

45 
10,028 

10,073 


1,326 


413 

9 
391 

400 

1^— — 3 


11,899 


• • 

78 


387 
956 


441 
11,453 


78 


1,343 


11,894 



Their number and classification, as reported for the years 1871 
and 1881, were as follows : 

Years. Lok. Frame. Brick. Stone. Totals. 

1871 127 9,914 1,182 505 11,728 

1881 78 10,073 1,343 400 11,894 



Increase 169 161 166 

Decrease 49 105 .... 



Cost and Value of School-houses and Spies. 

The amount expended during the last ten years for sdiool-houses, 
out-buildings, sites, fences, furniture and repairs, is as follows : 
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Years. Cities. Towns. 

1872 $1,110,144 14 $878,779 04 

1873 1,060,926 50 943,206 39 

1874 1,146,008 79 816,189 21 

1875 1,126,107 23 801,859 70 

1876 1,006,100 37 774,042 91 

1877 774,186 56 584,217 79 

1878 767,937 17 605,492 40 

1879 701,769 83 528,694 38 

1880 541,999 78 603,831 37 

1881 874,775 13 592,585 87 

Totals $9,089,955 50 $7,128,399 06 



state. 

$1,988,923 18 
1,994,132 89 
1,962,198 00 
1,927,466 93 
1,780,143 28 
1,358,404 35 
1,363,429 57 
1,230,464 21 
1,145,831 15 
1,467,361 00 



$16,218,354 56 



The aggregate value of school-houses and sites in 1872, and in 

each successive year, is shown to be as follows : 

Years. Qties. Towns. State. 

1872 $15,166,314 $9,350,936 $24,516,250 

1873 .. *. 16,767,026 10,429,394 27, 196,420 

1874 19,006,446 10,209,703 29,216,149 

1875 19,385,033 10,548,593 29,928,626 

1876 20,363,519 10,654,385 31,017,904 

1 877 19,937,978 10,448,270 30,386,248 

1878 19,800,490 10,347,099 30,147,589 

1879 19,895,244 10,117,335 30,012,579 

1880 20,230,928 10,516,581 30,747,509 

1881 20,490,355 10,601,275 31,091,630 



The average value of school-houses and sites in the towns, in the 
same years, was : 

Years. 

1872. $823 65 

1873 919 38 

1874 899 06 

1876 927 96 

1876 935 08 

1877 916 91 

1878 908 19 

1879 885 78 

1880 917 27 

1881 925 63 



The average value of school-houses and sites in the cities, for 
1881, was $46,468.89. 
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Children. 

The whole number of children between the ages of five and 
twenty-one years, as reported, was : 

Years. Cities. Towns. State. 

1880 813,058 828,115 1,641,173 

1881 .... 848,069 814,053 1,662,122 



Attendance. 

The number of pupils attending the public schools, some portion 
of the school year, was 1,021,282. 

The whole number in attendance in each of the last ten years is 
shown in the following table : 



Years. 

1872, 

1873 

1874, 

1875. 

1876. 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880, 

1881. 



i» 



Cities. 

409,272 


Towns. 

614,858 


state. 

1,024,130 


416,063 


614,716 


1,030,779 


438,049 


606,315 


1,044,364 


445,552 


613,686 


1,059,238 


449,049 


618,150 


1,067,199 


407,343 


616,372 


1,023,716 


416,468 


615,584 


1,032,052 


422,451 


607,590 


1,030,041 


428,451 


603,142 


1,031,593 


433,913 


587,369 


1,021,282 



The whole number of days of attendance, for each of the last 
five years, was as follows : 

Years. Cities. Towns. State. 

1877 48,324,446 63,055,762 101,380,198 

1878 60,667,683 55,325,417 105,893,100 

1 879 51,916,598 54,061,265 105,977,863 

1880 51,933,883 53,997,879 105,931,762 

1881 51,091,916 51,906,975 102,998,891 



The following statement shows the average daily attendance of 
pupils : 

Years. 

1874 

1876 

1876 

1877 



Cities. 


Towns. 


state. 


215,907 


299,318 


515,225 


226,980 


804,855 


531,835 


231,412 


310,198 


541,610 


244,236 


315,301 


659,637 
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1878. 
1870. 
1880. 
1881. 



atiM. 
262, 704 
265, 668 
958, 351 
858, T20 



824, 902 
314, 824 
314, 738 
300, 679 



StaM. 
677, 606 
570, 382 
573, 089 
569, 399 



The average time each pnpil in the towns attended school was 
seventeen and six-tenths weeks; in the cities, twenty-three and tour- 
tenths weeks. 
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School Tbbhs. 

The average length of Bchool terms in the citiea was forty and 
three-tenths weeks ; in the whole State, thirty-five and five-teDths 
■weeks. 

The following table shows the average length of time the acliools 
were in session, in the towns, for each of the ten years men- 
tioned : 



Superintendent of Public Instbuotion. 11 

Tears. Weeks. 

1872 32 . 4 

1873 32.4 

.1874 32.4: 

1876 32 . 4 

1876.. 32.4 

1877 33.1 

1878 33,5 

1879 33.5 

1880 33.5 

1881 33 . 3 



Instkuction. 

The number of pupils instructed in the several common schools, 
normal schools, academies, colleges and private schools, during the 
yeai*, was as follows : 

Common schools: ' 1, 021, 282 

Iformal schools 5, 944 

Academies 31, 114 

Colleges 6, 251 

Private schools 108, 309 

Law schools 603 

Medical schools 3, 069 

Total : 1,176,572 

Teaohebs. 

The whole number of teachers employed in the common schools 
was : 

Tears. Males. Females. Totals. 

1880 7,992 22,738 30,730 

1881 7,669 23,157 30,826 



The number reported as ^'employed at the same time for twenty- 
eight weeks or more," in each of the last five years, is given in the 
following table : 

Years. Cities. Towns. State. 

1877 5,890 13,848 19,738 

1878 5,988 13,960 19,948 

1879' 6,194 14,103 20,297 

1880 6,358 14,239 20,597 

X881, ...,. 6,481 14,260 20,731 

■' I Ill .^ ^■■.«i*i<> Inuw ■ 111 'Hi'^FiffSBy 

« 
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For many years there has been an annual increase in the number 
of teachers employed for the full legal term of school. This exhibit 
shows an increasing interest in educational work, and is encourag- 
ing to those who wish to engage in teaching. 

Teachers' Licenses. 

The following statement shows by whom the teachers employed 
in the schools were licensed : 

Normal Supt. Local 

1880. Schools. Pub. lost. Officers. Totals. 

Cities 354: 402 6,400 7,156 

Towns.. 714 681 22, 179 23, 574 

Totals. 1, 068 1, 083 28, 579 30, 730 

1881. ' 

Cities 305 381 6,571 7,257 

Towns 790 583 22, 196 23, 469 

Totals. 1,095 964 28,767 30,826 



Teachers' Wages. 
The amount expended for teachers' wages was : 

Tear. Cities. Towns. 

1874 $3,880,536 24 $3,720,982 49 

1875 4,071,500 23 3,778,167 15 

1876 3,220,033 27 3,745,771 24 

1877 4,292,195 98 3,623,437 53 

1878 4,240,294 30 3,516,550 01 

1879 4,226,050 50 3,374,341 50 

1880 4,296,887 89 3,342,033 99 

1881 4,413,319 98 3,362,185 24 



State. 

$7,601,518 73 
7,849,667 38 
■7,965,804 51 
7,915,633 51 
7,756,844 31 
7,600,392 00 
7,638,921 88 
7,775,505 22 



The average annual salary for each teacher, calculated from the 
foregoing statement, was : 

Tears. Cities. Towns. State. 

1874 $741 26 $278 38 $408 57 

1875 734 26 279 28 41155 

1876 740 09 273 73 411 83 

1877 '. 728 73 26166 40104 

1878 708 13 251 90 388 85 

1879 682 28 239 26 374 45 

1880 : 676 82 234 70 369 56 

1881 680 96 235 94 375 06 
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The average weekly wages was : 

Tears. Cities 

1876 $18 13 

1877 17 43 

1878 17 27 

1879 16 60 

1880 16 68 

1881 16 89 



Towns. 


state. 


$8 45 


$11 73 


7 90 


11 23 


7 52 


10 86 


7 14 


10 45 


7 00 


10 35 


7 08 


10 56 



District Quota. 

The " district quota " is determined annually, on or before the 
20th of January, by dividing the aggregate amount apportioned for 
that purpose by the number of teachers employed during the pre- 
vious year, in the several districts, for the prescribed legal term of 
twenty-eight weeks. 

The amount paid as a "district quota " was : 

Years. 

1877 $60 80 

1878 • 62 14 

1879 48 42 

1880 47 60 

1881 46 88 

1882 ; 46 50 



Summary. 

The following is a summary of the statistical reports for the year 
ending September 30, 1881. For a detailed statement by counties, 
see table No. 4, in the appendix. 



Number of districts 

Number of teachers employed at the same time for 

twenty-eififht weeks or more 

Number of children between 6 and 21 years of age — 

Number of male teachers employed 

Number of female teachers employed 

Number of children attending the common schools. . 

Average daily attendance 

Number of visitations by school commissioners 

Numl^er of volumes in district libraries 

Number of log school-houses 

Number of frame school-houses 

Number of brick school-houses 

Number of stone school-houses 

Whole number of school-houses 



Cities. 



6,481 

848,069 

683 

6,574 
433,913 
258,720 



163,589 



45 

387 

9 

441 



Towns. 



11,248 

14,350 

814,053 

6,986 

16.583 

587,369 

300,679 

18.489 

543,566 

78 

10,028 

956 

391 

11,453 



State. 



11,248 

20,731 

1,662,122 

7,669 

23,157 

1,021,282 

559,399 

18,489 

707,155 

78 

10,073 

1,343 

400 

11,894 
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Public Moneys. 

The following table shows the receipts and payments on account 
of the Common School Fund during the year : 

Recevpts. 

Interest on bonds for lands $11, 978 92 

Interest on bonds for loans. . ., 2, 427 04 

Interest on loan of 1840. 2, 593 61 

Interest on United States bonds 74, 427 33 

Interest on District of Columbia bonds 3, 650 00 

Interest on money in the treasury 79, 845 40 

Dividends on Manhattan Co. stock 3, 500 00 

Eeuts of lands 43 50 

$178,465 80 
Amount transferred from United States Deposit 

Fund .^ 97, 782 73 



$276, 248 53 



Pa/yments. 



Deficiency, October 1, 1880 $15,806 97 

Dividends to common schools 245,400 00 

School commissioners' salaries 22,382 73 

Indian schools 5,934 71 

Premium on stock purchased 2,650 00 

$292,174 41 
Deficiency, September 30, 18S1 15,925 88 

$276,248 53 
Free School Fund. 

The following table shows the receipts and payments on account 
of the State school tax during the year : 

Recevpts. 

Balance on hand October 1, 1880 $241,741 40 

Proceeds of tax 2,861,711 38 

Interest on deposits 3,799 87 

Money returned on erroneous apportionment 885 20 

$3,108,137 85 
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Payments. 

Regular apportionment to counties $2,745,234 78 

Supplementary apportionment 1,756 62 

Normal school at Albany 18,795 90 

Normal school at Brockport * 17,515 51 

Normal school at BuflEalo 17,627 19 

Normal school at Cortland 13,816 13 * 

Normal school at Fredonia 17,569 03 

Normal school at Geneseo 17,752 98 

Normal school at Oswego 20,602 37 

Normal school at Potsdam 17,375 67 

Indian schools 3,605 0.8 

Teachers' Institutes 16,513 46 

Fees of county treasurers 2,468 50 , 

School commissionei*s 67,137 71 

Balance on hand September 30, 1881 130,368 02 

$3,108,137 85 



s>: 



The tax for the current year will leave a small sui*plus in the Free 
School Fund over appropriations, but in view of the fact that the 
salaries of school commissioners are now payable out of this fund, I 
think the rate of taxation for school purposes fixed at the last session 
of the Legislature ought not to be lowered. 

Statement of all School Moneys Received and Apportioned. 

The State school moneys for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1882, are to bo derived from the following sources: 

From the United States Deposit Fund $75,000 00 

From the Common School Fund 170,000 00 

From the State School Tax 2,839,600 00 

$3,084,600 00 

The apportionment has been made, as required by law, and is as 
follows : 

For salaries of school commissioners $89,600 00 

For supervision in cities and villages 46,800 00 

For libraries 50,000 00 

For contingent fund, including $78.48 for separate 

neighborhoods . , . . 1,137 47 

For Indian schools 3,274 53 

For district quotas 964,596 00 

For pupil and average attendance quotas 1,929,192 00 

$3,084,600 00 
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In accordance with recommendations made in former reports, the 
law governing the apportionment of school money was amended by 
the last Legislature, so that the portion thereof formerly based on 
the average attendance is now given practically on the basis of ag- 
gregate attendance, the aggregate attendance in each school district 
being now divided by one hundred and forty, the number of days 
in the legal school year. I believe this amendment will tend to 
lengthen terms in the respective school districts. 

The following table is a summary of the financial reports relating 
to common schools, for the year ending September 30, 1881. For 
a detailed statement by counties, see appendix, table ]N^o. 5 : 



Bbobipts. 



Amount on hand October 1, 1880 

ApportioDment of public moneys 

Proceeds of gospel and school land 

Raised by tax 

Estimated value of teachers* board 

From all other sources 



Totals. 



Payments. 

For teachers* wages 

For libraries 

For school apparatus 

For colored schools 

For school-houses, sites, etc 

For all other incidental expenses. . . 
Forfeited in hands of supervisors... 
Amount on hand September 30, 1881. 



Cities. 



1778,431 16 

1,261,308 61 

1,958 89 

5,032,501 02 

139,225 26 



$7,203,425 54 



Towns. 



$310,518 98 

1,744,143 51 

30,218 29 

2,361,388 71 

111,075 60 

223,944 45 



$4,781,289 54 



State. 



$1,088,950 14 

2,995,452 12 

32,177 18 

7,393.890 33 

111,075 60 

363,169 71 



$11,984,715 08 



Totals. 



$4,413,319 98 

18,539 98 

145,706 33 

36,878 33 

874,775 13 

866,509 96 



857,695 83 



$7,203,425 54 



$3,362,185 24 

16,959 24 

29,106 85 

7,218 11 

592,585 87 

454,924 50 

92 88 

318,216 85 



$4,781,289 54 



$7,775,505 22 

35,499 22 

174,813 18 

44,096 44 

1,467,361 00 

1,311,434 46 

92 88 

1,175,912 68 



$11,984,715 08 



By deducting from the totals, under the head of payments, the 
sums remaining on hand September 30, 1881, it appears that the 
actual expense of maintaining the common schools during the year, 
was as follows : 

In the cities $6,345,729 71 

In the towns 4,463,072 69 

Total $10,808,802 40 

Corresponding total for 1880 10,296,977 26 

Increase $511,825 14 



The total expenditures for the maintenance of our public schools 
in each year, from 1850 to the present time, is shown in the follow- 
ing table : 
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1850 $1,607,684 86 

1861 1,884,836 16 

1862 2,249,814 02 

1863 2,469,248 62 

1854 2,666,609 36 

1855 3,544,587 62 

1856 8,323,049 98 

1857 3,792,948 79 

1858 *2,500,000 00 

1859 3,664,617 57 

1860 3,744,246 95 

1861 3,841,270 81 

1862 3,955,664 33 

1868 3,859,159 21 

1864 4,549,870 66 

1865 5,735,460 24 

1866 6,632,935 94 

1867 7,683,201 22 

1868 9,040,942 02 

1869 9,886,786 29 

1870 9,905,514 22 

1871 9,607,903 81 

1872 10,416,588 00 

1873 10,946,007 21 

1874 11,088,981 70 

1875 11,459,353 43 

1876 11,439,038 78 

1877 10,976,234 46 

1878 10,626,505 69 

1879 10,348,918 08 

1880 10,296,977 26 

1881 10,808,802 40 

Total $214,553,749 57 



The following table shows the entire araonnt expended during 
the year for the maintenance of public educational interests, not in- 
cluding appropriations made to orphan asjlums and other public 
charities in which instruction is given : 

For the wages of common school teachers $7,775,505 22 

For district libraries 35,499 22 

For school apparatus 174,813 18 

For colored schools 44,096 44 

For buildings, sites, furniture, repairs, etc 1,467,361 00 

For other expenses incident to the support of com- 

monschools 1,311,434 46 

*£8timated. 
3 
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State appropriation for the support of academies. . $42,915 19 
State appropriation for teachers' classes in acade- 
mies 11,395 00 

For teachers'^institutes 16,513 46 

For normal schools ' 161,737 02 

For Cornell Uniyersity ; 23,600 00 

For Elmira Female College 3,380 00 

For Indian schools. 9,539 79 

For salaries of school commissioners 22,382 73 

For Department of Public Instruction 20,946 59 

For Regents of the University 9,007 48 

Total $11,130,126 78 

Corresponding total for 1880 10,705,872 09 

Increase $424,254 69 



District Libbabies. 

• 

The reports of school oflScers show that the school district libraries 
are neglected. There has been a steady annual decrease in the num- 
ber of volumes reported. The current literature and newspapers 
are in a great measure read in place of the books which were for- 
merly in these libraries, and which at one time were used both by 
the scholars and, residents of the district. I do not think much good 
results from the apportionment of the library money, as district 
libraries are managed. In former reports I have made recommenda- 
tions on this subject, and the same are respectfully renewed. 

Teachers' Institutes. 

Although there was a decreased attendance at the teachers' insti- 
tutes last year, I do not believe they were any less popular than 
formerly. They were certainly as interesting and profitable to those 
in attendance as at any time since they were organized. What I 
have been endeavoring to do for years has finally been accomplished, 
viz., the employment of a regular corps of institute conductors who 
give their entire time and attention to this work, which is one of 
great importance. This was tried as an experiment during the past 
year, and although the expenses were somewhat increased, the gen- 
eral results have been such as to warrant the Department in continu- 
ing this policy. I believe it is a step which will make the institutes 
more efioctive than heretofore. The regular conductors employed 
are Profs. Johonnot, Post, Lantry and Kennedy. Profs. Northam 
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and T^ooler assist in any extra work. Sessions were held in fifty- 
eight counties. 

The law governing institutes is not applicable to New York, and 
the territory of Hamilton county is sO' situated that all the teachers 
thereof can be better accommodated in the counties bordering thereon 
than they can be at any one place in their own county. In eighteen 
counties a second institute was held, and also one at Salamanca 
for the benefit of the teachers on the Allegany and Cattaraugus 
Indian reservations, making an aggregate of seventy-seven institutes 
(hiring the year. 

For further information you are respectfully referred to the table 
in the appendix and to the one following : 
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Indian Schools. 

The following is a statement of the receipts and payments on 
account of Indian schools during the fiscal year : 

Receipts. 

Balance on hand October 1, 1880 $471 07 

Appropriation, chapter 141, Laws of 1880 5, 000 00 

Special appropriation, chapter 475, Laws of 1881 1, 000 00 

Apportionment from Free School Fund 3, 389 35 



• 



Total $9, 860 42 

Payments. 

Allegany and Cattaraugus reservations $6, 058 76 

Oneida and Madison reservations 395 00 

Onondaga reservation 294 70 

St. Kegis reservation 625 00 

Shinnecock and Poospatuck reservations 648 26 

Tonawanda reservation 845 10 

Tuscarora reservation 630 09 

Visiting expenses 42 88 

Balance on hand September 30, 1881, appropriations 

and apportionment 320 63 

Total $9, 860 42 



The number of children of school age reported as residing on the 
several reservations is 1,607, of which number 1,175 attended school 
some portion of the year, the average daily attendance being 570. 

An appropriation of $6,000 from the Common School Fund will 
be required for the maintenance of these schools during the next 
fiscal year. Eeports of the several local superintendents of Indian 
schools are appended hereto. 

Schools fob the Deaf and Dumb. 

Thirteen hundred and twenty-three pupils were under instruction 
in the several institutions for the deaf and dumb during the year, 
and were apportioned as follows : 

New York Institution (Washington Heights) ^ . . . 519 

New York Institution (Lexington Avenue) 137 

Buffalo Institution 128 

Home Institution 168 

Kochester Institution 132 

Fordham Institution 239 
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Six hundred and forty-nine of the above were State pupils, 455 
were county pupils, 128 were supported by the State of New Jersey, 
and 91 by parents, guardiand or friends. The several institutions 
are performing faithfully and well the work allotted to them. 
Appended to this report will be found statements from the superin- 
tendents of the several institutions, giving in detail many interesting 
facts ; and to those statements I respectfully invite your attention. 

New York Institution fob jhe Blind. 

On the 30th day of September, 1880, there were in the New York 
Institution for the Blind 203 pupils ; the number received during 
the year was 33, making 236 pupils under instruction. 

During the year the health of the institution has been excellent. 

The course of study is substantially the same as heretofore pur- 
sued. A detailed report will be found in the appendix. 

Nautical School. 

The report of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 

York, in reference to the annual examination of the Nautical School 

in the Port of New York, is printed in the appendix. I respectfully 

■ call your attention to this document, whi^h is both interesting and 

important. 

Educational Meetings. 

The eighteenth annual meeting of the University Convocation 
was held in the Assembly Chamber during the month of July. At 
the annual meeting of the Regents of the University held in Janu- 
ary, 1881, Hon. Henry E. Pierson was elected Chancellor of the 
Board, and Dr. David Murray was appointed Secretary. 

The New York State Teachers' Association held its annual ses- 
sion at Saratoga Springs. 

The last meeting of school commissioners and city superintendents 
was held at Utica in December, 1880. At that time it wasBeemed 
advisable to hold the next session in January, 1882, in order that 
persons elected school commissioners at the general election of 1881 
might have opportunity to take part officially in the proceedings, 
the terms of school commissioners-elect having begun on the first 
day of January, 1882. In view of this the next meeting will be 
held in Albany during the present month. 
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Teachers' Classes in Academies. 

Under the provisions of chapter 425, Laws of 1877, the Regents 
of the University are authorized to designate academies and union 
schools in the several counties of the State in which instruction 
shall be given " in the science and practice of common school teach- 
ing." The law provides that " every academy and union school so 
designated shall instruct a class of not less than ten nor more than 
twenty-five scholars, and every scholar admitted to such class shall 
continoe under instruction not less than ten weeks, all of which 
shall be in one school term," for which payment is to be made " at 
the rate of one dollar for each week's instruction of each scholar.'' 
The annual appropriation for this work has been made from the 
income of the United States Deposit Fund. Owing to the insuflS- 
ciency of the income of this fund to meet the different appropria- 
tions made from it, it was impossible to appoint the usual number 
of classes during the academic year, 1880-81, and the only classes 
appointed were in the spring term. A list of such designated 
institutions will be found in the appendix. 

Under the provisions of chapter 1, Laws of 1881, the salaries of 
school commissioners are to be paid from the Free School Fund 
instead of, as formerly, from the income of the United States Deposit 
Fund, thus relieving such income to a large amount, and so making 
sure provision for the payment of teachers' classes as long as the 
Liegislature may see fit to continue them. I earnestly recommend 
their continuance. The appointment of a competent person to visit 
and inspect these classes and to report in reference thereto is very 
desirable, and it is hoped that some provision for this purpose can 
soon be made. 

Supervision. 

City superintendents of schools in nearly all the cities of the State 
are appointed by the respective boards of education. School com- 
missioners for the rural districts are elected by the people in the 
various school commissioner districts for a term of three years. 
Elections for these officers were held at the last general election in 
all the school commissioner districts of the State, with the exception 
of the second school commissioner district of Tompkins county, in 
which district an election for school commissioner was held in 1880 
Many changes have been made, and the services of some capable 
and faithful officers have been lost. How well the new officers 
will discharge their duties can be known only in the future. 
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As a rule school commissioners have been faithful and earnest in 
their labors, and I hope the service will not materially suffer by 
the changes made, but that the new officers will work as well and 
faithfully as their predecessors. 

State Certificates. 

Under the provisions of section 5, chapter 567, Laws of 1875, I 
ordered examinations of applicants for State certificates to be held, 
commencing on Tuesday, the 12th day of July, 1881, at Albany, 
Brooklyn, Buffalo, Elmira, Plattsburgh, Syracuse and Watertown.^ 
Profs. J. S. St. John and W. V. Jones conducted the examination 
at Albany ; Supt. T. W. Field and Prof. Francis P. Lantry, at 
Brooklyn ; Prof. Euggles E. Post and Supt. Christopher G. Fox, at 
Buffalo ; Profs. Charles T. Pooler and J. K. Monks, at Elmira ; 
Prof. James Johonnot at Plattsburgh ; Prof. John Kennedy and 
Supt. Edward Smith, at Syracuse, and Prof. Henry C. Northam and 
Supt. Fred Seymour, at Watertown. Thirty-four candidates pre- 
sented themselves for examination, of which number twelve suc- 
ceeded in passing and were recommended as proper persons to hold 
State certificates, which were accordingly issued to them. The 
following is a list of the successful candidates : 

Alexander. R. Baker, Cedar Hill, Albany county; George H. 
Quay, Knox, Albany county ; Edward Wait, Lansingburgh, Eens- 
selaer county ; Sarah E. Watkins, Sandy Hill, W ashington county ; 
William S. Hall, Westchester, Westchester county ; Bell Dow, No. 
5 West Twenty-second street, New *York ; Ellen Golden, North 
Barton, Tioga county ; Emmet L. Maxson, Woodhull, Steuben 
county ; Evelyn Marihew, Sandy Hill, Washington county ; Asa B. 
Copeland, . Mannsville, Jefferson county ; S. Whitford Maxson, 
Adams Centre, Jefferson county ; Charles E. Hocknell, Watertown, 
Jefferson county. 

It is worthy of mention that two of the successful candidates were 
school commissioners, viz., Alexander R. Baker and Edward Wait, 
who are to bp commended for the example they have given to the 
teachers of the State. 

The circular and reports of the examining committees are printed 
in the appendix. 

Women as Votebs and School Officers. 

In my last annual report I closed an article on this subject, as 
follows : " I therefore recommend that the qualifications of legal 
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voters at school meetings be definitely determined by the Legisla- 
ture, that the same rights be extended to women as to men, and 
that suffrage at school meetings be made as broad as in the judg- 
ment of the Legislature may seem wise." This recommendation was 
made because discussion had arisen as to the true construction of the 
act passed by the Legislature, chap. 9, Laws of 1880, when taken in 
connection with other statutes. That act reads as follows : " No 
person shall be deemed to be ineligible to serve as any school officer 
or to vote at any school meeting, by reason of sex, who has the 
other qualifications now required by law." At the last session of 
the Legislature, section 12, title 7, General School Law of the State 
was amended in accordance with the recommendfttions made, and 
in the amendment it is stated in explicit terms what persons are 
entitled to vote at school meetings. I issued the following circular 
in reference to this matter : 

State of New York, ) 

Department of Publto Instruction, v 

SuperintenIjent's Office, Albany, June 25, 1881. ) 

To School Commi8sio7%ers : 

Last year a circular was issued from this Department which defined 
the qualifications of voters at school meetings. In that circular the 
opinion was given that females who did not own or hire taxable 
real estate were not entitled to vote. The law which had been 
passed by the Legislature evidently did not accomplish all that was 
intended by its authors. During the present session of the Legis- 
lature the law has been amended, and now gives to women certain 
rights in the matter of voting to which they were not legally enti- 
tled under the law of 1880. For your information I send a copy of 
the act as it has passed the Legislature, and been approved by the 
Governor. It is an amendment to section 12, title 7, General 
School Law of the State, and states in explicit terms what persons 
(male and female) are entitled to vote at school meetings. The 
following is a copy of the act : 

§ 12. Every person of full age residing in any neighborhood or 
school district and entitled to hold lands in this State, who owns or 
hires real property in such neighborhood or school district lial^le to 
taxation for school purposes, and every resident of such neighbor- 
hood or district who is a citizen of the United States, above the age 
of twenty-one years, and who has permanently residing with him or 
her a child or children of school age, some one or more of whom 
shall have attended the district school for a period of at least eight 
weeks within one year preceding, and every such resident and citi- 

4 
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zen as aforesaid, who owns any personal property assessed on the 
last preceding assessraent-roU of the town, exceeding fifty dollars in 
value, exclusive of such as is exempt from execution, and no other, 
shall be entitled to vote at any school meeting held in such neigh- 
borhood or district. 

I also desire to call your attention to bhe fact that, heretofore, 
citizens of the Upited States who would, at school meetings, make 
the declaration prescribed in section 13, title 7, General School Law, 
to the effect that they were possessed of personal property liable to 
be taxed for school purposes, exceeding $50 in value, exclusive 
of such as is exempt from execution, could tender their votes, and 
that those votes could not be excluded. Under the amended law to 
which I have referred you, such votes cannot be taken, whether 
they be offered by males or females, unless it can be shown that the 
persons offering such votes are entitled to hold lands in this State, 
and hold taxable real estate, or that they are citizens of the United 
States, and have permanently residing with them a child or chil- 
dren of school age, who attended the district school for a period of 
at least eight weeks during the preceding year, or that they are 
citizens of the United States, and have actuallv been assessed on the . 
last preceding town assessment-roll to an amount exceeding $50. 

There are still three classes of voters at school meetings in this 
State : 

I. Persons (male and female) who are residents of the district, of 
the age of twenty-one years, entitled to hold lands in this State, 
who either own or hire real estate in the district liable to taxation 
for school purposes. 

II. Citizens of the United States (male and femafe), above the 
age of twenty-one years, who are residents of the district, and who 
have permanently residing with them a child or children of school 
asre, some one or more of whom shall have attended the school of 
the district for a period of at least eight weeks within the year pre- 
ceding the time at which the vote is offered. Under this clause of 
the law, both the fathers and the mothers of the children referred 
to are entitled to vote. 

III. Citizens of the United States (male and female), above the 
age of twenty-one years, who are residents of the district, and who 
have been assessed on the last preceding town assessment-roll for 
personal property exceeding $50 in value, exclusive of such as is 
exempt from execution. 

Tour obedient servant, 

NEIL GILMOUR, 

Superintendent 
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Although there is still difference of opinion as to the proper con- 
struction of this law, it will be seen that I have construed it liber- 
ally and in accordance with what was the evident intent of the 
Liegislature. This departure, in conferring suffrage on women at 
school meetings, and in making them eligible to serve as school 
officers, is in the right dirfcction ; there are already good results 

from this law, and I confidently predict that the school interests of . 

the State will be benefited thereby. 

Normal Schools. 

The past year was a successful one in the history of the normal 
schools of the State. It is generally conceded that they are doing 
a good and needed work. I recommend that the usual appropri- 
ations for their maintenance be made. Detailed reports are printed 
in the appendix. 

It will be remembered that the' State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, believing that the eflSciency of the Cortland Normal 
and Training School could be increased by a change in the manage- 
ment, removed the former principal, after his refusal to resign, and 
appointed Prof. James M. Cassety in his place. The local board 
refused to recognize the right of the Superintendent to make such 
removal and appointment, and, being in possession oi the building. 
Prof. Cassety was prevented by the local board from acting as prin- 
cipal. The Attorney-General, Hon. Hamilton "Ward, in behalf of 
the Superintendent, applied to the Supreme Court for " a mandamus 
to compel the local board to terminate the employment of Dr. 
Hoose and to no longer permit him to act as principal in such 
school, and to recognize Prof. Cassety as principal thereof." The 
court granted the prayer of the Superintendent, and Mr. Justice 
Martin rendered a very carefully written opinion, which was pub- 
lished in my last annual report. 

The local board appealed from the writ issued to the General 
Term of the Supreme Court, and the judgment of the court at 
Special Term was aflSrmed. An appeal has been taken to the Court 
of Appeals, but the case has not yet been argued. Notwithstanding 
the controversy, the Cortland Normal School has never been more 
prosperous than at present. The principal gives his entire time and 
attention to the work of instruction and supervision of the school ; 
the faculty is united and harmonious, and a healthy, moral and intel- 
lectual tone exists. The confidence of pupils and patrons has been 
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secured, and][the attendance has increased. Prof. Cassety is entitled 
to great credit for his able, careful and judicious 'management of 
the school. 

CONCLTJSION. 

The great object of the common schools is to make good citizens 
and to prepare the youth of the country for the duties and respon- 
sibilities of life ; this I believe they do. Eecently John Bright de- 
livered a speech in Wales on common schools, and an extract there- 
from is so applicable to the common school system of our own State, 
setting forth what is accomplished under that system, that I here- 
with quote it : 

" I have sometimes heard it said that the rich themselves could not 
have the advantage of going to the board schools. In many parts — 
in fact, I am not sure if not in all portions — of the United States, 
but I am quite sure that in ITew England States the schools are at- 
tended by children of all classes. I recollect Mr. Adams — who, 
many years ago, was the minister for the United States in this 
country, a member of one of the oldest and highest families in 
America, if I can use such language, whose father had been Presi- 
dent of the United States, and whose grandfather also had been 
President of the United States — always went to the same school with 
the son of his father's gardener, they meeting and learning together. 

* * ^f ^f What I want the people to do and know is that 
which prepares them for their daily duty, which gives them self- 
respect, and which teaches them to respect others, which makes^ 
them better children in their families, which teaches them to respect 
and have regard and reverence for their parents." 

NEIL GILMOUR, 

Superintendent of Publio Instruction. 
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TABLE No. 1. 



Statement of the State Taan of one cmd mtefourth mills levied in 
18 Y6, and of the State Tax of one ami fourteen one-hundredth 
mills levied in 1881, for the support of Common Schools. 



counties. 



1876. 



Albany 

Allegany 

Broome 

CattarauRUS . 

Cayuga 

Cliautauqua . 
Chemung.... 
Chenango . . . 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Cortland 

Delaware .... 
Dutchess . . . 

Brie 

Essex 

FraDklin 

Fulton 

Genesee 

Greene 

Hamilton... 
Herkimer. .. 
Jefferson — 

Kings 

Lewis 

Livingston .. 

Madison 

Honroe 

Montgomery 
New York . . . 

Niagara 

Oneida 

Onondaga . . . 
Ontario.. .. 

Orange 

Orleans 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Putnam 

Queens 

Rensselaer. . . 
Richmond.. . 
Rockland ... 
St. Lawrence 

Saratoga 

Schenectady. 
Schoharie ... 

Schuyler 

Seneca 

Steuben 

Suffolk 

Sullivan 

Tioga 

Tompkins . . 

Ulster 

Warren ... . . 
Washington. 

Wayne 

Westchester. 

Wyoming 

Yates 

Total 



YaluatioD. 



$58,460 
10,075 
11,744 
11,246 

19,4«2 

11,161 

14,464 

7,866 

25,330 

8,214 

10,384 

37,682 

70,337 

8,151 

6,118 

4,720 

16,839 

8,194 

730 

13,409 

18,579 

230.939 

6,334 

16,209 

13,618 

47,8ft5 

13,607 

1,203,187 

17,202 

36,185 

38,608 

20,660 

83,533 

12,145 

18,450 

16,251 

6,283 

34,550 

35,386 

10,066 

11,251 

18,450 

16,233 

7,378 

7,182 

6,254 

11,222 

15,946 

13,274 

3,559 

7,959, 

10.062 

16,552 

3,864 

17,342 

17,708 

60,034 

9,666 

9,303 



,770 
,763 
,431 
,282 
,262 
,511 
,029 

Ml 
,586 
,571 
462 
,402 
,508 
,112 
,684 
,155 
,689 
,322 
,828 
,566 
,a57 
,006 
,534 
,549 
,080 
,100 
,266 
,871 
,076 
,072 
,489 
,973 
,266 
,275 
,594 
,989 
,547 
,493 
,357 
,242 
,749 
,444 
,994 
,858 
,366 
,537 
,659 
,066 
,531 
,597 
,860 
,919 
,269 
,465 
,104 
,483 
.905 
,585 
,676 
,526 



$2,466,267,273 



Amount of 
tax. 



$73,075 96 
12,594 70 
14.680 54 
14,057 85 
27,782 83 
24,353 14 
13,951 29 
18,080 76 
9,833 23 
81,663 21 
10,268 08 
12,980 50 
47,103 13 
87,921 39 
10,189 60 
7,647 69 
6,900 86 
19,799 15 

10.243 53 
913 21 

16,761 70 
23,223 76 
288,674 42 
7,918 19 
20,261 35 
17,022 63 

59.244 08 
17,009 84 

1,503,983 85 
21,502 59 

45.231 86 
48,26122 
25,825 33 
41,916 59 
15,181 99 

23.063 74 

19.064 43 

7.829 37 
43,187 95 

44.232 80 
12,583 44 
14,064 31 
23,063 74 
20.292 32 

9,222 96 

8,978 17 

6,568 32 

14,027 58 

19,933 16 

16,593 25 

4,449 83 

9,949 90 

12.677 84 
20,690 58 

4.830 13 

21.678 10 
. 22,136 13 

75,043 23 
12,083 35 
11,629 41 



1881. 



$3,082,834 09 



Valuation. 



$67,372,736 

11,183,196 

13,405,482 

13,461.422 

24,638,183 

21,052,106 

13,548,632 

16.357,414 

8,276,332 

26,611,833 

8.830,413 

11,225,699 

41,300,553 

82.904,716 

8,744,328 

6,667.571 

5,569,077 

17,559,775 

9,187,526 

793,&'i6 

14,742,008 

21,170,467 

255,249,210 

7,688,301 

18,055,347 

16,024,150 

56,661,734 

15,641,589 

1,265,382,809 

20,162,476 

43,473,800 

47,958,872 

23,014,003 

35,801,950 
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(A.) 

OHAMBEE OP COMMERCE OP THE STATE OP NEW YORK, 

New Yobk, November 14, 1881. 

Hon. Neil Gilmoub, 

Superintendent of Ptcblio Instruction : 

Sm. — I have the honor to inclose to yon, herewith, pur- 
suant to the instructions of the Chamber of Commerce, a copy of 
the report of the annual examination of the Nautical School of the 
Port of New York, on board the school-ship " St. Mary's," oa the 
13th of October, by the Council appointed by this Chamber. 

With great respect, your obedient servant, 

GEORGE WILSON, 

Secretary. 

Repobt of the Annual Examination of the Nautical School of 

THE Port of New Yobk. 

Report of Council. 

To the Chamber of Commerce : 

The Council of the Nautical School of the Port of New York 
respectfully beg to submit the following report : 

The sixth annual examination was held on board the " St. Mary's" 
on Thursday, the 13th of October, and your Council was assisted in 
the work by Captains G. D. S. Trask, K. W. Wheeler and William 
B. Ostrom, who consented to serve as the Committee of Experts. 

There were also some fifteen shipmasters specially invited to wit- 
ness the examination,*who have fully concurred in the report (an- 
nexed) of the experts, and which so fully explains all the details, to 
which we refer you with pleasure and satisfaction. 

The exercises, and the reception of the guests in the afternoon, 
were, as usual, as in former years, and as much approved. Mr. 
Seth Low presented, in behalf of the Chamber of Commerce, the 
three prizes, which are awarded by the Chamber annually, as follows : 
first, Kobert Birnn, silver medal ; second, Peter James, bronze medal ; 
third, Jules Spadone, second brodze medal. 

There were also presented by Mr. Low other prizes, books on navi- 

gition, etc., which were awarded by the officers of the ship and Mr. 
. W. Blunt, respectively, as follows : John Henry Haagen, Ludwig 
Hanser, Robert Weld and W. L. Graves. 

The officers of the ship, to whom no little praise is due in carrying 
out the general work, are as follows : 
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Captain Henry Erben, Superintendent; Lieutenant G. A.Norris, 
Executive Officer; Lieutenant J. A. Hagemann, Senior Instructor ; 
Lieutenant C. A. Bradbury, Instructor ; J. W. Koss, Surgeon. 

The sea service of the scholars is about six months for the nautical 
education in each year, and the remaining six months are occupied 
on board in port, at foot of Twenty-third street, East river, for the 
common school education. 

The graduates this year number forty-seven, and we think the 
atandard of the school fully up to and may surpass former years ; 
reports of the progress of graduates continue favorable, and we have 
every reason to believe in their continuance. 

While the purpose of the school is admirable, the development has 
been rapid, the present condition is thoroughly satisfactory, and the 
prospects for the future are flattei'ing, the question naturally arises, 
as we look upon the accomplishments of hand and mind of these 
young sailors, what is to become, of them? 

They have learned a profession ; are they to have the chance of 
practicing it under the nag of their country ? 

It is with sincere regret that we see our merchant marine being 
fast swept from the high seas by our foreign rivals. The following 
statistics show at a glance the deplorable condition of our merchant 
marine : 



Tonnage engaged in Foreign Carrying 
Trade of the United States, 

Ions. 

I860.... 2,379,396 

1870 1,448,846 

1880 1,314,402 



Foreign and Domestic Exports of tJie 
United States* 

Dollars, 

I860.... 400,122,296 

1870 529,519,302 

1880 852,781,577 



Impobts and Expobts. 
The proportion carried in American vessels : 






1860 ^^■:^ per cent. 

1870 ....35-5^ " 

1880 17^ " 



1825 92^^ per cent. 

1830 89V\r 

1840 82iV 

1850 72^ 

It is estimated at this time it is not more than fifteen per cent. 

It is also estimated that we pay into the hands of the foreign ship- 
owners as freight money (this includes passenger money), $100,000,- 
000 to $125,000,000 annually, and it must be borne in mind that this 
great sum is realized on our own productions shipped from this 
country in vessels belonging to other nations. 

Is it not time that the Chamber of Commerce should propoae 
something to relieve our merchant marine ? It must either make 
some exertions in that direction, or else appear inconsistent toward 
the school. For while we have not experienced, as yet, any special 
difficulty in securing for the graduates positions on American vessels, 
yet, if the present rapid decline of our shipping continues, there soon 
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will not be an American vessel left in the foreign trade ; and it 
mnst be remembered that, while our shipping is diminishing, the 
school is growing larger ; and there is something incongruous in the 
idea of encouraging a Nautical School, while we allow our mer- 
chant marine to run to waste. 

We ask, therefore, that this Chamber take up the question of the 
revival of our shipping. Let it continue the work begun by the 
Boston Ship Convention ; but, unlike that body, let it not touch 
controverted issues, but press for those things upon which all classes 
are agreed, leaving out the question of free ships, upon which subject 
there is such a division of opinion. For, whether the free ship is 
permitted or not, non(3 will oppose revising our laws, that bear so 
heavily on our shipping to-day, * and which must be revised in either 
event ; then, if success does not attend the revival of American 
shipping, those who are to-day opposed to free ships may not so 
seriously oppose in the future. An energetic action by this Chamber, 
we think, would secure remedial measures by National and State 
Legislatures. We therefore suggest that the Chamber appoint a 
special committee of (5) five, to take those matters in charge, and 
strive, at the coming session of Congress, to obtain some advantages 
for the National merchant marine. 
Respectfully submitted, 

THOMAS P. BALL, 
E. SPICER, Jb., 

Of Council, 
Kew York, November 1, 1881. V: 



Keport of Experts. 

Messrs. J. Sanford Barnes, Thomas P. Ball, Elihu Spioer, Jr., 
Council of the N, Y. Nautical School : 

Gentlemen. — Having, pursuant to your request, been present, 
on the 13th inst., to witness the annual examination of the Nautical 
School of the Port of New York on board school-ship ''St. 
Mary's," then at anchor off the Battery, and, agreeable to your 
wishes, having participated in the conduct of the examination to 
such extent as would enable us properly to judge of the character of 
the scholars' attainments, and the value of the system of education 
pursued by them, we beg to submit as follows : 

That the school numbered one hundred and thirty lads, from 
fifteen to nineteen years of age, who, upon inspection, were in ap- 

♦ As follows : 

Consular system. 
Th^ three months' advance pay. 
The $10,00 head money. (Wrecked sailors.) 
Duty on bonded material and stores for ships' use. 

Tonnage tax, and restrictive laws compelling our vessels, and not foreign ; 
beeides other unjust harbor dues, etc. 
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pearance healthy, tidy and intelligent, and whose spare clothing i^ 
upon esramination, was found in a condition to indicate that neat-' 
uess and order were habits which had been inculcated. 

Their quarters were cleanly, and, for heating and ventilation-- 
well arranjsred. The sanitary condition? throughout were excellent^: 
and afforded a degree of comfort adequate for study. It was r& • 
ported to us — and we deem it worthy of note — that up to this, the 
seventh year of the school, but one death has resulted from siclc: 
ness among the scholars. 

The quality of the provisions, the cooking and messing arrange- 
ments, were also very^satisfactory. 

The examination in navigation developed a proficiency, especially 
among the graduates, which was alike creditable to scholars and in. 
structors, and in some cases, theoretically at least, compared favor-— 
ably with that of the average master. There appeared to be, how^- 
ever, a lack of suitable nautical instruments for ootaining altitudes ; 
and the advantage to be derived from practice in their use an<3 
knowledge of how to adjust them, is obvious. 

In practical seamanship evidence of skill was furnished in the 
specimens of work submitted, embracing samples of worming, par- 
celing, seizing, splicing, strapping, knotting, pointing, etc., and 
was supported by tests of their ability as to hitching, bending, knot- 
ting, long, short and eye-splicing, grommet-making and cringle- 
working, and the use of the palm and needle. 

They were found generally to possess a knowledge of marking 
log and lead lines, of the rules relative to signal lights and fog 
signals, as to compasses, sails and their handling, reeving running 
rising and the ordinary duties of seamen. 

Their practical performance of all hands making sail, clewing up 
royals and topgallant sails, clewing down, reefing and setting topsails, 
reefing foresail, turning out reefs, making, taking in and rarling all 
sail, was quickly accomplished, in view of the Rmited deck room, 
owing to the presence of so many guests, and the lightness of the 
boys, the weight of the ship's rig and the character of the blocks 
in use. In this connection we would suggest that, if patent blocks 
and lighter running gear were substituted in many places for those 
now in use, a better opportunity would be afforded to teach the 
merchant service method of handling large vessels with few hands ; 
and the reason why for each operation involved, and for the order 
of procedure adopted in the manoeuvering of the vessel, and the 
handling of the canvas, could thus be better furnished by teaching 
and example combined. 

The call to fire quarters was responded to with a readiness and 
precision of action indicating careful training, as did also the ability 
they displayed as oarsmen. This last feature was very gratifying, 
for, notwithstanding its importance, it is a matter in which sailors 
are frequently deficient, and we regard the opportunity afforded by- 
this school to acquire this and similar knowledge of great value. 
The instruction of the boys as to the construction of a vessel we 
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tJiiiik might be made much more effective did the school possess a 
xModel, made in sections, to show the manner of building ; and this 
xxiight with advantage be supplemented by an occasional visit to 
^ome yard where work upon a vessel was being carried on ; and 
tlius the elements of a knowledge indispensable to the master, in 
order that he may understand what is requisite in case of extensive 
x^pairs to his vessel, would be afforded. 

In our judgment, the examination throughout gave proof of 
faithful teaching, and the school is manifesfly accomplishing its 
<desi^ ; for, not only does it furnish at this time to the merchant 
eefrvice its forty-seven graduates fitted for ordinary seamen, but many 
of them, with a little experience, would be competent as officers. 

The Commander, Captain Erben, and his officers, need no com- 
inendation from us; their work speaks for itself. Yet we desire to 
congratulate you and ^ others interested in the success of the school 
upon the fitness of these gentlemen to discharge the important 
duties devolving upon them ; and our own interest must furnish the 
excuse for our alluding still further to the advantages of this school. 
The fact' that our vessels are at the present time so largely 
officered and manned by foreigners is of itself sufficient reason 
why some effort should be made to encourage our youth to seize 
the opportunities for a livelihood which rightfully belong to them, 
and to manifest, under their own fiag, an intelligence that shall re- 
fitore our pride in the American sailor. To such an extent does this 
employment of foreigners exist, that it would almost appear as if, 
instead of fiying the stars and stripes, our vessels had fiung out the 
signal — *' no Americans need apply." But there is little encour- 
agement, to a boy with any ambition, in the prospect afforded by 
the view of a liie, in which success depends upon a knowledge 
Which, without special help, it takes many years to acquire, and 
these years to be conspicuous for their privations and lacK of peeu- 
iiiary compensation. For, while there is a great difference in the 
ttianner in which boys are put forward in different vessels, they are 
frequently kept for years at slushing, tarring and light work aloft, 
'V'aried by sweeping, swabbing and Tight work about decks. 

Oftentimes boys are never permitted to take the wheel at all, and 

^Te seldom put at any but the simplest jobs and the most inferior 

duties. It is a common but mistaken notion, that to hand, reef and 

ateer alone make a sailor ; for, while an ordinary seaman should be 

Oompetent to this extent, that which distinctively makes the able 

iseaman is the ability he manifests at rigging work ; and this w6rking 

Upon rigging is about the last thing to which a lad brought up at sea 

is put, and a knowledge of navigation is seldom gained or even 

Bought after until they nave become officers. 

P\)rmerly, in the shipping of crews, considerable attention was 
paid to the matter of rating seamen, for the reason that, if a man 
"was found wanting in capacity for the duty he had shipped to 
perform, it was thought to justify, on the part of the officers, 
frequent unpleasant reminders of the imposition practiced, and the 
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step from ordinary to able seaman was often taken with some 
misgivings; and, irom a tendency rather to underrate than over- 
rate their abilities, progress was slowly made. Disheartening as all 
this was to a boy, the present condition is even worse, for the work 
necessary upon the vessel or rigging is usually done in port, and by 
people from on shore, and the standard of seamanship has thus been 
so much lowered that the craft of American seamen has, in more 
then one sense, to a great extent disappeared ; so that the chief 
characteristics in many a crew of to-day are their main strength 
and stupidity — while you may be certain they are all rated as able 
seamen. But the need of our merchant service is the intelligent 
boy's opportunity. Give to him the knowledge he can obtain in a 
two years' course at the New York Nautical School, and he not 
only possesses a foundation for the attainments of an accomplished 
mastw, but a skill which will '^render him at once available as a 
seaman, cause his services to be sought after, and insure his 
promotion. 

Wishing the school every success, 

We are yours very respectfully, 

G. D. S. TEASK, 
B. W. WHEELER, 
WM. B. OSTROM, 

Committee, 
We, the undersigned, master mariners, also witnessed the exam- 
ination referred to in the foregoing report, and concur with the com- 
mittee throughout in the views therein expressed. 

Samuel Hardino, 
Geo. a. Dearborn, 
o. p. mumford, 
Daniel Quig, 
A. Spencer, 
John Trecartin, 
Francis A. Martin, 
Wm.'A. Ellis, 
James Parker, 

William R. Dickinson. 
New York, October 22, 1881. 



Report of Surgeon. 

New York Nautical Sohool-Ship ^^ St. Mary's,'- ) 

New York City, Oct.lSy 1881. J 

Sir. — During last March and April, four cases of cerebro -spinal 
meningitis occurred among the boys of this vessel. "One resulted 
fatally in about sixty hours, two terminated in complete recovery, 
and one with loss of hearing in the right ear. They were all un- 
usually violent in onset and course, each having been immediately 
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preceded by or complicated with acute articular rheumatism. The 
St. Mary's lay, during the whole winter and spring, alongside the 
wharf at the foot of East Twenty-third street, almost in the heart 
of New York City, and the cases which appeared on board seem to 
have been part of a widespread epidemic of cerebro-spinal menin- 
gitis, whicn prevailed at the time throughout the whole city. 

I am inclined to ascribe the origin largely to the prolonged sever- 
ity of last winter, and the raw, rainy, backward spring which 
followed it, together with the wretched sanitary condition of our 
surroundings. 

On the third of last June, our eighth day out from New London, 
bound for Lisbon, one of our boys was washed overboard from the 
dolphin striker, where he had gone unobserved, in disobedience to 
positive and repeated ordei's, and was drowned. 

The above two deaths, one from epidemic disease, the other from 
accident, are all that have taken place on board the St. Mary's during 
the eight years she has been engaged in her present important work, 
and should not detract from her well-earned reputation for- health 
and luck. 

I have the honor to be, 

Very respectfully yours, 

J. W. KOSS, 
Surgeon U, S. Navy. 
Captain Henry Eeben, Z7. S, Navy^ 

Cominanding ^^St. Mary^aP 



(B.) 

CIRCULAR RELATING TO STATE CERTIFICATES, AND 
REPORTS OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEES. 

STATE OF NEW YORK: 

Department of Public Instruction, 
Superintendent's Office, 

Albany, May 25, 1881. 

To School Commissioners and City Superintendents of Schools : 

In pursuance of the Law of 1875, I have ordered that examina- 
tions of applicants for State certificates be held, comuiencing on 
Tuesday, the 12th day of July, 18S1, at 2 o'clock, p. m., at the High 
School buildings in Albany, Brooklyn, BuflEalo, Elmira, Plattsbur^, 
Syracuse and Watertown. 

The examinations will, as heretofore, be conducted by competent 

Eersons, the results reported to me, and such of the candidates as 
ave given satisfactory evidence of their learning, ability and good 
character, will receive certificates qualifying them to teach in any 
of the public schools of the State without further examination. 

10 
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Candidates must be present at the beginning of the examination, 
produce testimonials of character, and must have had at least three 
years' experience as teachers. They must pass a thorough examina- 
tion in the following named . branches : Reading, spelling, writing, 
grammar and analysis, composition, geography, outlines of Ameri- 
can history, arithmetic, elementary algebra and plane geometry 4.^ 
They will also be expected to have a general knowledge of book- 
keeping, rhetoric, the natural sciences, linear and perspective draw- 
ing, general history, general literature, methods, school economy, 
civil government and school law. 

The examinations will be open to candidates residing in any part 
of the State, and to such residents of other States as declare it to be 
their intention to teach in this State. 

You will please notify such of the teachers under your jurisdic- 
tion as you think would like to apply for State certificates, of the 
time and places of these examinations ; and I will thank you to 
send, or cause to be sent to me, as early as possible, the names of 
persons who intend to be present thereat, and at what places. 

Your obedient servant, 

NEIL GILMOUil, 

Superintendent. 



Albany, N. Y., July 15, 1881. 
Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instructisn : 

Sib. — Your committee appointed to examine candidates for 
State certificates submit the following report : 

Nine candidates presented themselves for examination ; four of 
the number answered the required number of questions to entitle 
them to the certificate. Their names and P. O. addresses are as 
follows : Alex. E. Baker, Cedar Hill, N. Y. ; G. H. Quay, Knox, 
N. Y. ; Edward Wait, Lansingburgh, N. Y. ; Sarah E. Watkins, 
Sandy Hill, N. Y. 

Respectfully yours, 

J. S. ST. JOHN, 
W.V.JONES, 

Moamining Committee. 



Bbooklyn, N. Y., July 16, 1881. 
Hon. Nbil Gilmoub, 

Superintendent of Pvhlic Instructio^i : 

Sir. — At the examination for State certificates, held in the city 
of Brooklyn, July 12, 13, 14 and 15, 1881, eight candidates pre- 
sented themselves. Of these, the two following, having passed the 

* In place of geometry, candidates may offer themselves, if they choose, for ezaminatioa 
in Latin, .as far as three books of Osesar. 
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examination, and having complied with the other conditions re- 
quired by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, are recom- 
mended as proper persons to receive State certificates : Mr. Wil- 
liam S. Hall, Westchester, N. T., and Miss Bell Dow, No. 5 West 
Twenty-second street, New York, N. T. 

Respectfully yours, 

T. W. FIELD, 
FRANCIS P. LANTRY, 

Mcami/ners. 



Suggestions of F. P. Lantry Concerning Examination for 

State Certificates. 

Prof. F. P. Lantry, one of the examiners at Brooklyn, has sub- 
mitted the following, in addition to the regular report of the com- 
mittee : 

The present and former experiences in connection with State ex- 
aminations give opportunity and occasion for certain observations 
which are herewith respectfully submitted : 

Of the many significant educational movements of the recent past, 
not one has been more significant than the noticeably constant ad- 
vance of the standard oi teachers- qualifiications. Several causes 
have contributed to this, of which not the least important are : (1.^ 
Larger views of the extent and objects of the teacher's work ; (2.) 
a stronger professional feeling, and (3.) a well-defined public demand 
that the teacher shall possess, not only thorough scientific and 
technical knowledge, but also the additional and higher qualification 
which constitutes a chief element of the best phase of manhood and 
womanhood, and which is suggested by the words, intelligence and 
culture. 

The teaching force of the State has been and is making a strenu- 
ous effort to meet this demand in its broadest and fullest sense. In- 
dividual and associative reading and study are carried forward with 
the daily professional work of large numbers of teachers in all parts 
of the State. Reading and literary circles may be found every- 
where, while town, district and county associations have sprung into 
a more vigorous and useful activity. 

The one thing that has in many cases been chiefly operative in 
initiating and sustaining this movement is the present system of 

granting State certificates. It has been the direct means of arousing 
onorable ambition and of putting a vigorous and varied intellectual 
activity in place of languid routine and mental stagnation. 

But valuable as are the results already attained, the system as it 
DOW stands is capable of working even greater good under slightly 
changed conditions ; for, under existing conditions, a good deal of 
mental activity is wasted and a good deal of energy remains dormant 
for reasons, some of which may be briefly stated as follows : 
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With the teachers who already possess State certificates or Normal 
School diplomas this work has, of course, nothing to do. The rest 
of the teaching force is composed of two classes : (1.) Those who 
have the mental discipline and habits of study i^esulting from courses 
pursued in college and other institutions of advanced instruction, 
and (2.) those who have not had these advantages. 

Of the former we are justified in assuming that nearly every one 
has sufiicient of the right sort of training to enable him to become 
an intelligent student and discriminating investigator, and that, if 
he has honestly availed himself of the opportunities within his reach, 
he has that knowledge of the laws of mental growth which will 
enable him to remedy the defects of his course of study, and to select 
in due order the kind and quantity of mental food necessary to the 
symmetrical development of his intellectual powers. For such per- 
sons a course of study for the obtaining of a State certificate or for 
the attainment of any other reasonable object of intellectual effort, 
is always possible and generally feasible. 

For those teachers, however, who have not had the advantages of 
advanced instruction and who desire to prepare for the State exami- 
nation, one thing, not necessary for others, is in most cases indis- 
pensable. This is a specific code of directions by which the necessary 
labor can be performed without wasteful expenditure of time and 
effort. This will be evident from the following considerations : 

(1.) Many of these persons lack that sort of discipline which en- 
ables one to persevere in a continuous work. They require to have 
definite portions of work assigned, the end of which they can see ; 
for they have never formed that habit of application which enables 
one to pursue work for work's sake, or for an object not immediately 
before nim. They are liable to be overcome by that species of dis- 
couragement which arises from a contemplation of the apparently 
impossible. 

(2.) They are destitute of that knowledge which enables one to 
arrange an order of procedure founded on the logical dependence of 
subjects and the laws of mental development. The result is a jumble 
of facts and principles, and a mass of inverted and illogical processes. 

(3.) They are not always in possession of that knowledge which 
enables one to understand the necessary limits of study on a given 
subject, and to discriminate between general principles and mere 
details ; and the inevitable waste of time and effort will soon cool 
the zeal of the most enthusiastic. 

Numerous incidents have occurred during the last State examina- 
tions, suggesting, illustrating, and corroborating these propositions. 

It is clear, then, that a mere list of subjects, a knowledge of which 
is necessary in order to pass the State examination, is not much help 
to the class of persons under consideration. The subjects ought to 
be arranged in logical order and in groups, thus giving definite por- 
tions of work for definite portions of time ; and since, with regard 
to many of these subjects, the complete and exhaustive knowledge of 
a specialist cannot be expected, the particular topics, a familiarity 
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with which conatitates the required knowledge of the subject, 
should be given in minute detail. In short, a fairly complete sylla- 
bus of each of the subjects for examination ought to be accessible to 
all, before we can expect any general undertaking of this work by 
that class of teachers who, more than any other, ought to be engaged 
in it. 

I regard these examinations as a very important element in the 
educational polity of the State, and I believe that the foregoing 
suggestions will, if adopted, tend to broaden and deepen the influ- 
ence which these examinations already exert. 

FRANCIS P. LANTBT. 
Bkooklyn, N. T., July 16, 1881. 



Buffalo, N. Y., July 15, 1881. 
Hon. Nbil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — The committee appointed by you to conduct the examina- 
tion for State licenses for teachers at Buffalo, N. Y., commencing 
July 12, 1881, respectfully submit the following report : 

The examination was duly held at the time and place designated 
by you, at which three candidates entered, but, we regret to say, 
none were successful. 

Your committee, however, desire to express their unqualified 
approval of the plan of granting State licenses upon such examina- 
tion as is now required by law. Licenses so obtained have a value 
which cannot attach to those issued upon recommendation only. 
The former certify to knowledge and skill upon the part of the 
holder whereof he has given positive and satisfactory evidence, 
whereas the latter, as experience has proven, may only be evi- 
dence of ability for obtaining signatures to a recommendation. 
A State license should be, and is a mark of distinction — a prize 
worthy to be striven for by every teacher who aims to make his 
work professional. 

These examinations serve not only to determine who are thoroughly 
qualified for the important work of teaching, but also to show to 
tnose who try and fail, defects and weaknesses in their own prepara- 
tion before unknown, perhaps, even to themselves. 

KespectfuUy submitted, 

RUGGLES E. POST, 
CHRISTOPHER G. FOX, 
Examining Committee, 

Deansville, N. Y., July 15, 1881. 
Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — The undersigned, appointed to examine applicants for 
State certificates at Elmira, have the honor to report. 
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That the examination was held at the hour and place indicated 
yonr circular. Five persons entered the examination, of whom t^ 
were passed, and are hereby recommended as qualified to reeei 
certificates, namely. 

Ellen Golden, of North Barton, Tioga Co. 
Emmet L. Maxson, of Woodhull^ Steuben Co. 

Yery respectfully yours, 

CHARLES T. POOLER, 
J. R. MONKS, 

Examining Committee. 

Chautauqua, N. Y., JuVy 18, 1881- 
Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of PuhUo Instruction : 

Sib. — I reached Plattsburgh early on the morning of Jc: 
12. Mr. Riley called upon me and begged to be excused for the (3 
as he was referee in an important suit to be tried at Keeseville tli 
day. At night I received a telegram ffora him saying that he wou 
. be back the next day, Wednesday, but as I concluded my wo 
Wednesday night, I came away and did not see him again. 

The only applicant for a State certificate was Miss Evelyn Marihe 
of Sandy Hill, Washington Co., N. Y. As she was on hand Tuesd - 
morning I commenced the examination immediately, working tv 
whole days and concluding at 5 p. m. Wednesday. 

Miss Marihew passed the required percentage in all studies, and 
recommend her as entitled to a State certificate. 

She is twenty-three years old, has taught seven years, six at Sane 
Hill, where she has been promoted from the primary departme^ 
through the successive grades until the last year she has held tL 
position of preceptress in the High School. 

I found her very bright and intelligent. In nearly all of the con 
mon school studies she was perfect. The arithmetic, algebra an 
geometry she handled accurately and rapidly, and did not make 
mistake. 

In some of the general studies she was rather weak,''but her aves 
age in them all was more than the required per cent. lu' additic 
to them she has read five books in Caesar, is a good French scliolg 
and a very fair musician, both vocal and instrumental. 

Truly yours, 

JAMES JOHONNO.T, 

Examining Committee, 

Syracuse, N.Y., July 13, 1881. 
Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

ISvpervntendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — Your committee appointed for the examination of applicam 
for State certificates at Syracuse, commencing July 12, 1881, mo 
respectfully report. 
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ateiirl That three candidates presented themselves and commenced the 
"nnl examination, but after the trial of two papers concluded they were 
rece:::| unable to attain to the required standard, and preferred to postpone 
further trial to another year. 

Your committee would respectfully recommend that future ques- 
tion papers should be kept up to the present standard ; and that the 
examinations be thorougnly and critically made. It seems to us this 
18 the only way to preserve the value of these State certificates. 

JOHN KENNEDY, 
EDWARD smith; 

Exairiiniiig Coimmttee. 
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Watektown, N. Y., July 14, 1881. 
tfoa. JNTkil Gilmoue, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

o ^^JEfc. — We, the undersigned, appointed to hold an examination for 
°J«to o^rtiticates, met a class of five on Tuesday July 12, at High 
whool building in this city as per announcement ; that of that 
^^ttib^j.^ ^Ar^a having answered correotly the required number of 
SUeationg upon the several subjects prepared, are entitled to receive 
, ,3^^^xxr hand a State cerUfioate. Their names and post-office 
^**^^Bes, are as follows : 

^^^^^ B. Copeland, Mannsville, Jefferson Co., N. Y. 
^T^ "^^^Tiitford, Maxson, Adams Centre, Jefferson Co., N. Y. 
.rles E. Hocknel, Watertown, Jefferson Co., N. Y. 

Very respectfully, 

HENRY C. NOETHAM, 
FRED SEYMOUR, 

Examining Committee. 



REl 




(C.) 

ORT OF THE PRINCIPAL OF THE NEW YORK INSTI- 
XJTION FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF AND 
MB. 



^ Neil Gilmoue, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

. — In reporting to you, in definite form, what has already been 

^^nted to your inspection on the occasion of your visits to the 

* tution during the past year, it may not be out of place again to 

jour attention to the fact, that, though this institution is, with 

"V^^ exception, the oldest of the kind in the United States, and has 

^ ^^«^- education to a larger aggregate number of deaf-mutes than any 
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other, it has, throughout its history of sixty-four years, steadily ' 
pursued a course so progressive that its aims have been eoustantly 
higher, its accomplished results greater, year after year. Not only 
have the philosophy of the human mind and the analysis of language 
been carefully studied in reference to the peculiar work of giving 
mental and moral development to those whose isolation by reason 
of congenital deafness has debarred them from all the ordinary modes 
of intellectual activity, and of placing them through written language 
in Communication with their fellow men, but the methods of instruc- 
tion pursued in other schools, whether for the deaf or the hearing, 
have been patiently investigated and compared. The outcome of 
all this labor is a system so thoroughly matured as to be capable of 
meeting all the needs and of removing all the disabilities of the deaf. 
Instead of opposing nature it follows her indications. Recognizing 
the truth that the deaf-mute thinks in images and seeks expression 
in a language of gesture and pantomime, it adopts this as a valuable 
instrument of conveying ideas and stimulating thought. Acknowl- 
edging, at the same time, that a written and spoken language differs 
materially in its arrangement from the pictorial order which neces- 
sarily characterizes a method of communication in which words have 
no part, it gives the foremost place in the class-room to the language 
to be learned, and from the first day of instruction associates written 
words directly with objects and actions. In this, it finds a very 
valuable aid in a manual alphabet by means of which connected 
language is addressed to the eye just as consecutive words are 
spoken to the ear, and from the time that the pupil has become 
able to obey simple directions given to him in words and to write 
sentences expressing the fact that he has performed the action re- 
quired — the teacher, for the purposes of language, talks to him by 
means of words and not by means of gestures. He is enabled to do 
this by a very simple method. As the teacher gives a sentence the 
pupil makes a significant gesture for each word, as it is spelled, to 
indicate that he comprehends its meaning. If he fails to understand 
the word, he will of course be nnable to make the sign, and the 
teacher embraces the opportunity to explain its meaning. The pupil 
is then required to write the sentence which has been dictated. The 
original communications of the teacher are of course confined to 
statements with regard to what is known to the pupil, what is going 
on around him, what in fact is the subject of his personal experience. 
In this way, conversation in language is initiated, and the teacher 
brings his pupil soon to a point where he can talk quite freely about 
ordinary events. By question and answer, on a graduated system, 
the pupil is enabled by degrees to use intelligently in connection 
with nouns, all the moods and tenses of the verb, the various 
modifying words, phrases and clauses, and the idioms which use 
associates with certain ideas. 

When language has thus been rendered familiar, books can be 
readily made a means, not only of increasing the pupil's vocabulary, 
but also of enlarging his fund of information, and of introducing 
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to those principles upon which the acquisition of real knowledge 
snds, and thus it is that, in our higher classes, we have pupils 
filing advanced studies, and practically equal in point of attain- 
t, to hearing youth in our common schools and academies. ' 
le teachers number twenty, and are in the proportion of eleven 
to nine females. Except in two cases the girls are taught 
lasses separate from the boys, and by teachers oi their own sex. 
articulation and lip-reading are taught to all those pupils capable 
^ c3eriving benefit from these means of expressing ana receiving 
^^^8, but they are to be regarded rather as accomplishments to be 
^^^tivated for their own sake, than as effective and certain instru- 
'^^^xitsfor accomplishing the direct work of instruction. In regard 
^^ these branches, we claim to have obtained very satisfactory 
^^^xilts. 

ISell's system of Visible Speech is made the basis of phonic analysis, 
^ud Monroe's system of reading is taken as a standard of practical 
pi'ogress, the pupil being required to reftd the sussessive books orally, 
^nd to recognize, with the eye, every sentence as it is in turn pro- 
nounced by the teacher. 
Instruction in the arts of design is becoming more and more im- 
* portant from year to year in our scheme of education, and a taste 
and skill are developed which are in the highest degree gratifying. 
A number of our recent graduates are already devoting themselves 
to artistic work as a specialty, and with remunerative pecuniary 
results. 

The school of industry which has for so many years been the 
means of furnishing our pupils with the knowledge of trades, 
throuffh which, when they leave us, they can obtain the rewards of 
skillea labor, continue to form a most important adjunct to the 
institution, and enables both boys and girls to utilize most favorably 
a portion of the time not required for study. The boys have the 
choice of cabinet-making, carpentry, shoemaking, tailoring, horticul- 
ture and printing. The girls are initiated into every variety of house- 
hold work and of needle-work, and some of them become very 
expert as tailoresses and as dressmakers. 

The entire number of pupils for the year ending September 30, 
was 519, of whom 328 were males, and 191 females. Of these, 
292 were supported by the State of New York,. 135 under twelve 
years of age, by the counties, eighty-five by the State of New Jersey, 
and seven by their friends. The cost of supporting the pupils 
during the year, exclusive of clothing furnished bv friends and coun- 
ties, was $130,269.80. Of this, $59,461.89 was furnished by the State 
Treasury, at a per ca/pita of $225, for the average attendance of 264 
State pupils selected by yourself as State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. This per capita^ during the last year, has proved 
insufficient, the institution naving been obliged to borrow $6,577.09 
in order to meet the deficiency. To prevent this in the future it will 
be necessary that ih.Q per capita should be restored to $260. The cost 
of the educational department, as distinguished from the industrial, 

11 
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has been $53.32 per oa^ta. This includes books and apparatus as 
well as the salaries of teachers. 

The health of the pupils has been remarkable, a circumstance due, 
in great measure, to the sanitary regulations, the wise system of diet, 
and the excellent family rules prescribed by Dr. Porter, the resident 
physician and superintendent. 

The aflEairs of the institution are administered by a board of 
directors, composed of gentlemen whose standing in the community 
and careful attention to all the details of its operations give assur- 
ance that the obligations assumed by them will be faithfully fullilled. 

Three of the most prominent members have, during the year, 
been removed by death. Samuel V. Hoffman, a man whose sagacity 
and benevolence were nowhere more highly appreciated than by his 
associates in the management of this institution ; Joseph W. Patter- 
son, for fifteen years the able and devoted treasurer of the institu- 
tion; and ex-judge Henry E. Davies, for forty-two years a member 
of the board, and in May last elected its president, in place of the 
lamented Kev. William Adams, D. D., of blessed memory. Hap- 
pily their mantels have fallen on others imbued with the same spirit, 
anxious to do their share in giving light, happiness and hope to those 
who, but for such institutions as this, would be deprived of every 
blessing which makes life desirable. 

Very truly and respectfully, your obedient servant, 

ISAAC LEWIS PEET, 

Principal. 

New York, JDecemier 20, 1881. 



REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL OF THE NEW YORK IN- 
STITUTION FOR THE IMPROVED INSTRUCTION OF 
DEAF-MUTES. 

Hon. Neil Gilmoub, 

Svperi/ntendent of Public Insiricctipn : 

Sir. — I have the honor to submit the following statement of facts 
concerning the institution under my charge. 

The number of pupils in a,ttendance at present is one hundred and 
thirty-seven — seventy-five o!f them being boys, and sixty-two girlg. 

During the last summer vacation the institution removed from its 
former location at 1511, 1513 and 1515 Broadway, to its beautiful 
new home, occupying the entire front of the block on Lexington 
avenue, between Sixty-seventh and Sixty-eighth streets. There is 

firobably not a finer structure devoted to deaf-mutes in the world, 
ts external appearance is imposing, and the interior arrangements 
are as perfect as the skill of the architect and the experience of those 
whojhave devoted their lives to the care and education of deaf-mutes 
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could make thera. There is provision made for every want of the 
pupils in sickness, or in health, during the hours of study or recrea- 
tion, etc. It has been erected at a cost of nearly one hundred 
and forty thousand dollars. The ground was given by the city on 
a ninety -nine years' lease, at one dollar per annum. The institution 
had a building fund of forty-five thousand dollars, which had been 
accumulated from donations, dues of members of our association, 
bequests, etc. An additional sum of seventy-five thousand dollars 
was raised by private subscription, for which certificates of indebt- 
edness were issued, bearing six per cent, interest per annum. There 
is, therefore, a balance of nearly twenty thousand dollars remaining, 
which has to be provided for in the near future. 

On Tuesday, tne twenty-ninth of November last, the building was 
formally dedicated to the education of the deaf-mutes of our State, 
irrespective of race, nationality or creed. You, Mr. Superintendent, 
were kind enough to honor us with your presence on that occasion, 
and to accept the trust on behalf of the State. 

The institution is doing a grand and noble work, conferring the 
inestimable boon of speecn upon those whom nature has denied it. 
It is not managed in the interests of any particular class of our 
citizens. Its doors are open to all deaf-mutes of the State. The new 
building which has just been dedicated was erected for the purpose 
of placing this noble charity upon a permanent footing. But it has 
thereby become burdened with a heavy debt. Through wise and 
careful management of its finances, the institution may, in the course 
of time, be able to pay off this indebtedness. At best, this could not 
be done in less than ten or fifteen years. Meanwhile it will be 
materially hindered in its growth and not be able to increase its 
sphere of usefulness, and meet the demands made upon it by the 

gublic. It is, therefore, confidently hoped that the Legislature of the 
tate will come to its aid and relieve it of at least a portion of its 
indebtedness. 

It has been repeatedly stated in previous reports that the differ- 
ence between this and other institutions for deaf-mutes is that we 
teach our pupils articulate speech, so that they become enabled to 
communicate audibly with those who can hear; and also under- 
stand themselves what is said to them by carefully observing the 
movements of the speaker's lips. Recently a radical change has 
been made in our mode of teaching beginners in articulation, which, 
it is hoped, will prove an important step in advance. The course 
formerly pursued with this class of pupils was artificial and entirely 
diflferent from the manner in which hearing children learn to use 
articulate speech . We commenced by teaching the child to give the 
sound or power of each letter of the alphabet separately and independ- 
ently froqa any other sound. Afterward these sounds were com- 
bined into syllables and words of easy pronunciation. Thus our little 
mutes had to labor for weeks and months to learn to pronounce the 
sounds, not the names, of the letters of the alphabet. The uninitiated 
may form an idea of the manner in which these sounds are uttered 
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by beginning to pronounce the word " foot " for instance, and 8t<^^^ 
ping short after the first letter "f " is sounded. The scope of ^ 
report will not admit of a lengthy discussion of all the details of 
method. SuflSce it to say that it is very ingenious and that it has b^ 
extensively used in schools for the deaf in this and other countr^ 
Nevertheless it has very objectionable features. One of the e 
consequences of the synthetic character of this method is a lack 
the proper coalescence of the sounds of one and the same word 5 
disconnected way of uttering the words conaposing a sentence ; a^r: 
a general want of fluency in speaking. It was with a view c^^ 
obviating these defects that the present system was adopted. Vb^ ^ 
fundamental principle of this system is to carefully imitate th^ 
manner in wnich the child of perfect organization develops th^ 
faculty of speech. The first attempts that such a child makes at? 
articulation usually consist in a repetition of one and the same 
syllable as: 7ia^ na^ na, na; da^ da^ da^ da ; hu, hi, hu, hu, 
etc. By exercising its vocal organs in this way, the child gradually 
obtains control over them, and they become stronger from day to 
day. By and by it is able to say little words like,/b^^, eye^no, cat, 
out, hxmd, etc, and at last follow short sentences. In de- 
veloping the faculty of speech in our mute scholars, we now care- 
fully imitate this course of nature in all its successive stages. The 
articulation of the pupils who have thus far been taught after this 
new system sounds more natural than the utterance of those who 
were trained after the old plan. 

Timothy F. DriscoU, of this city, who left this institution at the 
beginning of the present school term after completing the regular 
course of study as a State pupil, passed a successful examination for 
admission into the Columbia College School of Mines in this city, 
and was duly enrolled as a student. He intends to become a civil 
engineer. The branches in which he was examined were : algebra, 
geometry, French and Grerman. From his experience in the college 
so far, he feels very much encouraged and hopes to accomplish the 
task which he has undertaken. Oi course, he cannot always have a 
full view of the faces of his professors while they lecture, so as to 
see every word they say, yet he succeeds in following the course of 
their lectures. This case is very interesting, because it is the first 
on record of a totally deaf person pursuing a course of study at an 
ordinary college and depending entirely upon lip-reading. 

Respectfully submitted, 

D. GREENBERGER, 

PrinovpaZ. 

New Yokk, Decemher 13, 1881. 
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(E.) 

JdEPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL OF THE ST. JOSEPH'S 
INSTITUTE FOR THE IMPROVED INSTRUCTION 
OF DEAF-MUTES. 

lEon. Nbil Qilmoub, 

Superi7itendent of Pxiblic Instruction : 

Sib. — In compliance with your request. I have the honor to sub- 
^nit the following brief statement respecting the St. Joseph's Insti- 
t:ute ibr the Improved Instruction of Deaf-mutes. 

The number of pupils present during the past year was as fol- 
lows: State pupils, sixty-four; county pupils, one hundred and 
£fteen ; New Jersey pupils, thirty-six ; pupils supported by rela- 
tives or the institution, twenty-four ; making a total of two hundred 
and thirty-nine. 

The new building which was in process of erection at the time 
of your last visit is now completed, "and affords us the additional 
accommodations so long needed. 

General good health has prevailed among our pupils ; no death 
has occurred and there have been but few cases of illness. The 
schoolrroom work has been satisfactorily carried on. The branches 
taught to the majority of our pupils are : the English language, 
penmanship, drawing, arithmetic, history of the United States, 
geography and sacred history. In class A, which is composed of the 
most advanced pupils, divided into two grades, the following 
branches are pursued : Arithmetic, algebra, grammar, natural his- 
tory, natural philosophy, history of the United States, geography 
and modern history. This class is taught by means of writing and 
articulate language. Much attention is given to reading, as a means 
of imparting facility in understanding and using the English lan- 
guage. 

The limited appropriation made by the Legislature at its last 
session is likely to prove a great embarrassment to the institution. 
More than fifty of our county pupils will have attained the age of 
twelve years before the close of 1882, but as no provision has been 
made for them, they cannot be appointed State pupils, and, conse- 
quently, their support will be a heavy tax upon the institution. 

Very respectfully yours, 

MARY B. MOKGAN, 

Principal. 
FoEDHAM, December 19, 1881. 



(F.) 

REPOKT OF THE PEINCIPAL OF THE CENTRAL NEW 

YORK INSTITUTION FOR DEAF-MUTES. 
Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Insi/ruction : 
Sib. — In compliance with your request to send the usual annual 



* 
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statement of facts concerning this institution, for use in theprepan 
tion of your report to the Legislature, I have the honor to submi 
the following : 

We had connected with the institution September 30, 1880 
152 pupils — ninety-one males and sixty-one females. During th 
year, sixteen new pupils were admitted — eleven males and fiv 
females — making a grand total of 168. Four pupils severed theina 
connection with the school during the year — one male and threes 
females — leaving 164 pupils connected with the institution, Sep — 
tember 30, 1881. Of tne whole number during the year there wer 
supported by the State of New York ninety -nme ; by the counties, 
sixty -seven ; by parents, two. 

The remaining statistics of the institution are, eleven teachers, 
three supervisors, one matron, three assistant matrons, one serving- 
matron, two housekeepers, ^nd a nurse, besides the necessary quota 
of servants. The shops have turned out their usual amount of work, 
and the sewing department also has made advancement; of course it 
is our imperative duty to the State, the parents, and the pupils to 
give them something by which they can support themselves when 
they leave school, to educate the hands as well as the brain ; I feel 
that thorough work in the shops is as needful as thorough work in the 
school-rooms, and I hope this year will see us firmly established in 
several branches of industry. 

An epidemic of measles broke out in the latter part of January, 
all cases of which recovered successfully except one. With this ex- 
ception the institution passed a very healthy year. 

A second brick building, mention of which I made in my last re- 
port, was occupied at the commencement of this year by the girls, 
so that I have now what I have long desired, viz.: — the absolute 
separation of the sexes, — except in the school-rooms. 

The institution, on account of its increasing numbers, is still 
obliged to retain two of its hired houses, and it has rented, for 
hospital uses, a large and commodious house adjoining the grounds 
of the institution. A course of monthly lectures by the instructors 
on common things, arranged by the principal at the beginning of the 
year, haB greatly benefited the pupils and has given them valuable 
information. 

In thus submitting a brief statement of facts concerning this 
institution, I can, in conclusion, only once more give utterance to 
the sincere wish and fervent hope that further prosperity may be 
vouchsafed to it, and that ever-increasing success may attend our 
endeavors to improve the condition of the afflicted ones intrusted to 
our care. 

Yery respectfully yours, 

ED WAKD B. NELSON, 

Prmoipal. 

EoME, N. T., December 16, 1881. 
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(G.) 

R^X^ORT OF THE PRINCIPAL OF THE WESTERN NEW 

YORK INSTITUTION FOR DEAF-MUTES. 

^^tx. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

SxB. — I herewith present you my report for the year ending Sep- 
^^txil^er 30, 1881. 

On the first of October 1880, there were one hundred and sixteen 

l^^pils in school ; sixteen were received during the year ; total attend- 

^^ce one hundred and thirty-two. Of this number, thirteen, for various 

caases, were removed ; two completed the terms of their appoint- 

Baent ; nine were returned to parents before the completion of their 

school course ; one removed from the State, and one died while at her 

home in April. There were present at the close of the year one 

hundred and nineteen pupils. The average attendance during the 

year was one hundred and seventeen, of which sixty-seven were 

State and fifty county pupils. The whole number of pupils received 

since the opening of the school is one hundred and seventy-two. 

The average expense for each pupil since the opening of the 
school has been $273 per annum. For the past year the expenses 
have been $239.41 per capita. Owing to the rise in value of all 
commodities, the necessary expenditure for the ensuing year will 
probably exceed $250 per capita. The annual appropriations made 
for the last two years by the State for the support of State pupils 
are manifestly insufficient. 

During the year, there have been several changes in our faculty. 
One of our teachers was obliged to leave in the spring term on 
account of ill-health; the teacher who came to fill the place thus 
made vacant remained with us only until the close of school in June ; 
at the same time two others also resigned, and were married, one 
going to India, where she continues her work for the Master as 
teacher and missionary. Our faculty, now, at the beginning of the 
fall term, numbers ten teachers, including the principal. In addition 
to these, two of the more advanced pupils assist in the kindergarten ; 
each teacher has two hours daily. Two kindergarten attendants 
teach, and also have charge of the little children oiit of school. The 
work classes are under the charge of three foremen and three young 
women. From this it will be seen that twenty persons are employed 
as instructors; seven of'these teach in the kindergarten, and twelve 
give instruction in the school and industrial classes to the pupils of 
the senior department. 

The kindergarten is now under the charge of Mrs. Westervelt. 
Our work in this dcpartment[grow8 more systematic, as by experience 
we are enabled to arrange and adapt the American Kindergarten 
system to our need; and as our adaptation becomes more perfect we 
appreciate the more its great value in the instruction of deaf children. 
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At the beginning of the present school year the pupils in the 
senior departipent were regraded according to their standing as 
determined by the examination in June. In the 'primary depart- 
ment (of five grades) arc forty-two pupils in five classes, in the 
grammar, (of tnree grades) are fifteen pupils in two classes, in the 
academic, (of three grades) are five pupils in one class. 

By our present arrangement of work classes every pupil, over 
twQlve years of age, receives two and a half hours' instruction daily, 
in one of the following trades; — carpentry, printing, farming and 
gardening, dressmaking, house work or laundry work. We have 
three school sessions of two and a half hours each ; from 7:30 to 10, 
from 10:15 to 12:45, and from 2 to 4:30. During each session two- 
thirds of the pupils over twelve years of age are in school and one- 
third are at work in small classes. Thus, from 7:30 to 10, divisions 
first and second are in school while division third is at work ; from 
10:15 to 12:45, divisions first and third are in school, while division 
second is at work ; from 2 to 4:30, divisions second and third are in 
school while division first is at work. Each pupil by this arrange- 
ment has live hours of school and two and a half hours of manual 
work. Pupils over twelve study in the evening under the direc- 
tion of a teacher who has charge of study from seven o'clock until 
half- past eight. Only the older pupils are allowed to study the full 
lengtli of time. The younger ones retire at eight o'clock. 

As we regard skill in drawing valuable to our pupils, the members 
of the faculty formed a class and took lessons in drawing of Mr. 
Munday at his studio in this city, devoting our Saturday afternoons 
to this purpose. The enthusiasm thus aroused exerted a direct 
influence upon the pupils, as was shown by the excellence of the work 
at the June examination. This fall we secured the services of a graduate 
of Cooper Institute who has charge of the classes in penmanship and 
drawing. 

We have, during the year, added printing to the trades taught in 
the institution. We print a little daily paper, made up, for the most 
part, of items taken from the pupils' school exercises, together with 
little incidents of our school life and bits of news from the daily 
papers. We endeavor to use the simplest language, so that it may 
be understood by our younger children. The difliculty experienced 
in finding books simple enough for our little readers lead to this 
paper. It is our purpose to make it a stepping stone to the simpler 
books published for hearing children. 

Last July the common council of the city of Rochester executed 
a lease, giving to this institution, for twenty five years at one dollar 
per annum, the property which we have been using for the last three 
years. This manifestation by the citizens of Rochester of interest 
in our institution and desire to promote its welfare will I am sure be 
gratifying to your Department. 

This property, which had cost, up to the time we leased it, $81,000, 
comprises seven acres of ground upon which is located a three story 
brick buildingj two hundred feet long and fifty feet wide ; also a 
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two story frame building forty-five by fifty feet (formerly a hotel), 
which we use for laundry and servants' rooms; a two story frame shop 
twenty-four by thirty-six feet, used as a carpenter shop and printing 
office; a brick boiler house; and a frame barn. These buildinffs 
would seem to furnish ample room for our need, and do in fact pro viae 
twenty-three hundred cubic feet of space to each person of the house- 
hold, while the maximum per ca/pita requirement is ei^ht hundred 
cubic feet. We hope next spring and summer to erect a two story brick 
building one hundred feet long by thirty-five feet wide, to accommo- 
date our little children. It is to be remembered that school-room, bed- 
room, play and study-room, work-room, chapel and dining-room, 
should each furnish from six to eight hundred cubic feet of space to 
each occupant. Some of these rooms may be used for more than one 
purpose, but not without great inconvenience. 

In my last report to you, I gave account of the sanitary condition 
of the institution to December 15 ; since that time the health of our 
school has been generally good, and the school work has been carried 
on without serious interruption. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Z. F. WESTERVELT, 

PrinGvpal, 

Rochester, N". T., December 16, 1881. 



(H.) 

REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL OF THE LE COUTEULX 
ST. MARY'S INSTITUTION FOR THE IMPROVED 
INSTRUCTION OF DEAF-MUTES. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sib. — In compliance vsdth your request, I herewith respectfully 
submit a brief report of the Le Couteulx St. Mary's Institution for 
the Improved Instruction of Deaf-mutes, for the year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1881. 

There are now under our care one hundred and twenty-eight 
pupils. During the year, sixteen have come to us and nineteen have 
left US. Two of these latter have been transferred to other institu- 
tions ; the rest have returned to their homes, withdrawn by parents 
or guardians. 

Ten teachers are employed in the school. In the industrial and 
the domestic departments sixteen instructors and assistants are 
eniployed. 

Our older pupils devote daily from four to five hours to their 
studies, and an equal time to some branch of industry ; printing 
and tailoring for both boys and girls ; dressmaking, plain sewing 
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and housekeeping, additional industries for the girls. The young®^ 
pupils are, without exception, required to attend two school session^ 
every day — morning and afternoon — of two hours and a half o^'^"' 
time. 

Our methods are object-teaching, the manual alphabet, ^^^^-^^ 
and articulation, with signs whenever these are necessary or help^ 
in conveying ideas. - 

Durinffthe year we have had no contagious sickness in the in^ *^ - 
tution. We have lost one of our faculty ; the immediate cause 
her death being an attack of pneumonia. 

The additions and improvements going on at the date of our h 
report have all been satisfactorily completed, and have greatly pr^ 
moted the comfort and welfare of our pupils. 

We have received the balance due us for past years, both froiu 
State and county. Last year, also, we succeeded in having the 
appropriation made for eighty pupils, and the deficit of past years 
supplied by legislative act. This year again it will be needful to 
estimate for eighty pupils ; so we respectfully suggest an appropria- 
tion for that number. 

With our sister institutions, however, we must regret that the 
amount per annum for State pupils has been lessened. Experience 
has proved to us that the necessities of the deaf-mutes, even with 
the strictest economy on our part, cannot be properly supplied with 
less than $250 per annum. 

Hoping that this fact will be taken into consideration in the 
future appropriations, 

Tours respectfully, 

SISTEK MAKY ANN BURKE, 

Principal. 
Buffalo, December 15, 1881. 



EEPORT OF THE SUPEEINTENDENT OF THE NEW 
TORK INSTITUTION FOE THE BLIND. 

Hon. Neil Gilmoub, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — In reply to your letter of December 5, 1 would say. 

The number of pupils September 30, 1880, was 203 

Keceived during the year 33 

Whole number instructed 236 

Remaining September 30, 1881 196 
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*lie health of the institution during the year has been excellent 

^he course of study is substantially the same as heretofore pur- 

"^^^cJ. The literary course includes the branches incident to a thor- 

^^^^li English education. Music receives special attention as a 

^^^Tich, tlie study of which is not subject to the hindrances which 

^^tsrict the pursuit of many other branches. It includes element- 

^.V" training in the rudiments and in singing by interval, chorus 

^^^ <3 part singing, vocalization, piano and organ playing, and tuning 

^f square, upright and grand pianos. The advanced pupils consti- 

^^te a training class in the practice of teaching, and study of har- 

^^ony. They are made familiar with the staff notation as used by 

^^>^o seeing, and are taught the use of the (so called) Wait system 

^^ musical notation, by which they are enabled to write music in 

Exigible form for finger reading. 

In the mechanical department the males are taught cane-seating 
and mattress making, and with the aid of models, are practiced in 
8uch manipulations of the piano action and strings, as are incident 
to the art of piano tuning. The females are taught plain and 
fancy sewing, knitting and crocheting, and the use of the sewing and 
knitting machines. 

In my letter of one year ngo it was urged that the appropriation 
be made $250.00 instead of $225.00 per capita. The greatly en- 
hanced cost of nearly all articles renders the increase still more 
necessary, and I would earnestly urge that this increase be made. 

All of which is respectfullv submitted. 

" WM. B. WAIT, ^ 



New York, December 8, 1881. 



Superintendent. 



(J.) 

RE POET OF THE SUPEEINTENDENT OF THE ALLE- 
GANY K^D CATTARAUGUS INDIAN RESERVA- 
TIONS. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — I submit the following statement showing the condition 
and prospects of the Indian schools on the Allegany and Cattaraugus 
reservations. 

District number one, known as the Old Town school on the Alle- 
gany reservation, has become QJiite small, not having more than 
twelve names on the register. The children are grown to manhood. 
Most of the people believe in the Christian religion, and there has 
been a marked improvement in them during the last fifteen years. 

District number two, known as the Cold Spring school, has forty- 
four names on register, with an attendance of about twenty-seven; 
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the school is quite well advanced, and mav be Said to be in a pros- 
perous condition. 

District number three, known as the Red Honse school, has forty 
names on register, is well advanced in common branches, and the 
school is in a thrifty condition. '. 

District number four, known as the Jimeson Town school, is pros- 
perous, yet the Society of Friends took nine pupils from this school 
during the present term. 

District number five has been discontinued for want of scholars ; 
what few there are attend at Jimeson Town. This school was dis- 
continued during Archer's administration. 

District number six, known as the Horse Shoe school, is now in 
good condition ; it became very much depleted, but by the employ- 
ment of a good and energetic teacher has become strong and 
healthy, and may be considered one of the good schools on the 
Allegany reservation. 

District number seven, known as Quaker Bridge school, has 
twenty-four names on register, with an attendance of sixteen ; the 
school is prosperous and the teacher well liked. 

District number one, Cattaraugus reservation, has twenty-eight 
names on register ; present attendance twenty-three ; that is becom- 
ing advanced, and the outlook for the future is very good. 

District number two, called Big Flats, was discontinued by John 
Archer, and a school opened on what is known as Mile Strip ; the 
school has an attendance of twenty-two, and is doing finely indeed ; 
the people in this section take a great interest in educational mat- 
ters. At present the school is taught by an Indian lady. 

District number three, known as the State school, has thirty-four 
names on, the register ; present attendance twelve. This school is 
taught by F. E. Parker, a half-breed, who is entirely competent, 
3'et the school is not in the best condition. 

District number five, names on register twenty-four, with an 
attendance of sixteen ; the school is a good one and well patron- 
ized. We have an organ in this school — hence the improvement. 

District number six, names on register thirty, present attendance 
twenty-seven ; this school may be considered one of, if not the best on 
the reservation. I required the teacher to place an organ in this 
school, and instruct the pupils each day in singing — hence the reg- 
ular attendance. Indians are very fond of music ; if the school- 
room has charms which they cannot find elsewhere, they will be in 
attendance, otherwise they will hunt and fish. 

District number seven, names on register twenty-three, present 
attendance nineteen. I required the teacher to place an organ in 
this school — hence the full attendance. When I visited this school 
after my return from Albany, it had only four scholars ; music and 
a good energetic teacher have brought it up to the present high 
standing. 

District number eight, names on register thirty-six, present attend, 
ance twenty-one ; this is a good school, yet it is in a Pagan locality. 
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it is taught by Mrs. Mary J. Pierce, a lady sixty-six years old, who 
has spent the greater portion of her life in the midst of this peo- 
ple, and who is now doing every thing in her power to teach a good 
school. 

District number nine, names on register thirty -one, present attend- 
ance eighteen ; this is a good school ; it is not advanced, yet it is 
healthy and strong. 

District number ten, names on register forty, present attendance 
twenty-one; scholars are young, and the school is behind many 
others ; its future may be determined by the energy and ability of 
the teachers placed in school . 

Asylum school has about ninety in attendance. I do not under- 
stand all of the particulars which govern this school ; the attendance 
is regular, and the larger scholars are quite well informed. Miss 
Brown, the assistant, is a graduate from a Normal school, and is very 
able and an excellent teacher. The school needs more life and 
energy on the part of teachers and pupils. E. A. Reeves, a nephew 
of John, Archer, is principal; ho was educated at Randolph. I con- 
sider his greatest failing a lack of force. I trust the Department 
will try and place an organ in this school. 

W. H. CAMPBELL, 

Superintendent 

Steamburg, N. Y., Dec, 27, 1881. 



(K.) 

REPORT OF TflE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE ONON- 

DAG A INDIAN RESERVATION. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Insi/ruction: 

Sir. — In compliance with the requirements of your Department, 
I have sent you the financial and statistical reports of the schools 
among the Onondaga tribe of Indians. 

In reference to their social and moral condition, I have not much 
to say encouraging. • 

This people can only emerge from their state of semi- civilization 
under a radical change of both State and National policy. They 
must either be placed by legislative enactments on the road to 
citizenship, and this soon, or slough away from the States and 
localities where their presence is a blight and curse. 

The tendency of late in both State and National Indian policy is 
toward making them citizens — ^nd the remains of tribes in the 
older States, in New York State especially, are not likely to become 
any better fitted by longer waiting. 

Those who oppose this policy in our State Legislature have ex- 
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the school is quite well advanced, and mav be said to be in a pre 
peroiis condition. 

District number three, known as the Red House school, has foi 
names on register, is well advanced in common branches, and 1 
school is in a thrifty condition. 

District number four, known as the Jimeson Town school, is pi 
perous, yet the Society of Friends took nine pupils from this sch 
during the present term. 

District number five hasb6en discontinued for want of schol^ 
what few there are attend at Jimeson Town. This school was 
continued during Archer's administration. 

District number six, known as the Horse Shoe school, is nov^ 
good condition ; it became very much depleted, but by the emp' 
ment of a good and energetic teacher has become strong : 
healthy, and may be considered one of the good schools on 
Allegany reservation. 

District number seven, known as Quaker Bridge school, 
twenty-four names on register, with an attendance of sixteen ; 
school is prosperous and the teacher well liked. 

District number one, Cattaraugus reservation, has twenty-efc 
names on register ; present attendance twenty-three ; that is beco 
ing advanced, and the outlook for the future is very good. 

District number two, called Big Flats, was discontinued by Jo 
Archer, and a school opened on what is known as Mile Strip ; t 
school has an attendance of twenty-two, and is doing finely indee 
the people in this section take a great interest in educational m 
ters. At present the school is taught by an Indian lady. 

District number three, known as the State school, has thirty-fo 
names on, the register; present attendance twelve. This school 
taught by F. E. Parker, a half-breed, who is entirely compete] 
yet the school is not in the best condition. 

District number five, names on register twenty-four, with 
attendance of sixteen ; the school is a good one and well patrc 
ized. We have an organ in this school — hence the improveme 

District number six, names on register thirty, present attendai 
twenty-seven ; this school may be considered one of, if not the best 
the reservation. I required the teacher to place an organ in t 
school, and instruct the pupils each day in singing — hence the r 
ular attendance. Indians are very fond of music ; if the scho 
room has charms which they cannot find elsewhere, they will be 
attendance, otherwise they will hunt and fish. 

District number seven, names on register twenty-three, pres. 
attendance nineteen. I required the teacher to place an organ 
this school — hence the full attendance. When I visited this scb 
after my return from Albany, it had only four scholars ; music ^ 
a good energetic teacher have brought it up to the present k 
standing. 

District number eight, names on register thirty-six, present atte 
ance twenty-one ; this is a good school, yet it is in a Pagan Ibcali 
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it is taught by Mrs. Mary J. Pierce, a lady sixty-six years old, who 
lias spent the greater portion of her life in the midst of this peo- 
ple, and who is now doing every thing in her power to teach a good 
school. 

District number nine, names on register thirty -one, present attend- 
ance eighteen ; this is a good school ; it is not advanced, yet it ia 
healthy and strong. 

District number ten, names on register forty, present attendance 
twenty-one; scholars are young, and the school is behind many 
otlieirs ; its future may be determined by the energy and ability of 
the teachers placed in school . 

-A^sylum school has about ninety in attendance. I do not under- 
stand all of the particulars which govern this school ; the attendance 
18 regular, and the larger scholars are quite well informed. Miss 
Brown, the assistant, is a graduate from a Normal school, and is very 
able and an excellent teacher. The school needs more life and 
en&ir^y on the part of teachers and pupils. E. A. Keeves, a nephew 
^^ J"otn, Archer, is principal ; ho was educated at Randolph. I con- 
sider his greatest failing a lack of force. I trust the Department 
y^ill t:r*y and place an organ in this school. 

W. H. CAMPBELL, 

Superintendent. 
Stiesamburg, N. Y., Dec. 27, 1881. 



(K.) 

ORT OF TflE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE ONON- 
DAG A INDIAN RESERVATION. 

Neil Gilmoub, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

y ^^■'^^- — Ii^ compliance with the requirements of your Department, 
■^^^^e sent you the financial and statistical reports of the schools 
*^5^^tig the Onondaga tribe of Indians. 
. -■-^■^ reference to their social and moral condition, I have not much 
^^^ encouragmg. 

-;^ his people can only emerge from their state of semi- civilization 

^^r a radical change of both State and National policy. They 

gj^^?^t either be placed by legislative enactments on the road to 

j^ ^'^^'^sbip, and this soon, or slough away from the States and 

r2;*^ities where their presence is a blight and curse. 
|.^_j*;- l^^ tendency of late in both State and National Indian policy is 
Qj^^^*^d making them citizens — ^nd the remains of tribes in the 
^^'^^ States, in New York State especially, are not likely to become 
V>etter fitted by longer waiting. 
ose who oppose this policy in our State Legislature have ex- 
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pressed fears that the plan to make citizens of the Indians and give 
to each^family its own hoase and farm was a disguised plan on the 
part of scheming speculators to rob them of their ancient domains, 
and cast them homeless on society. Their rights could be more 
securely guarded under carefully drawn statutory provisions, than 
they now are. The rights of the poorer and simpler Indians are 
not protected at all under the tribal system, where a few hereditary 
chiefs have no law but their own self-interest and the loosely con- 
structed traditions of a savage state, for their guide. 'Tis time an 
effective movement was made toward making American citizens 
of the Onondagas. 

Kespectf ully yours, 

J. KNEEL AND, 

Superintendent. 
So. Onondaga, Dec, 31, 1881. 



(L.) 

REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE SHINNE- 
OOCK AND POOSPATDCK INDIAN RESERVATIONS. 

Hon. Neh. Gilmour, 

Supervntendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — I respectfully submit the following report for the year 
ending September 30, 1881. 

For the first time in a number of years, we have a change of 
teachers on both reservations. At Shinnecock, Mr. Greene, a colored 
man ; at Poospatuck, Miss Ross, a white lady. Both are doing well. 

The attendance during the past year does not differ much from 
that of previous years, i may say the same of the progress made. 

The scliool-house at Shinnecock has been repainted, and both are in 
excellent condition, — kept so by the care of teachers and pupils. 

I feel certain that if these children do not become learned, they 
will be better fitted as men and women to enter upon and perform 
the duties of life, and more likely to become honored and useful. If 
not, the fault will be theirs. 

With thanks for your courteous attention and assistance, 

I am, very truly yours, 

. J. S. RAYNOR. 

Superintendent, 

East Moriches, December 16, 1881. 



(M.) 

REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE TONA- 

WANDA INDIAN RESERVATION. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Insi/ruction : 

Sir. — I respectfully submit the following report of the Indian 
schools on the Tonawanda reservation. 
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I am pleased to be able to report sora^iraprovement in the attend- 
ance, altnough not so great as I could have wished. Still, I sup- 
pose we must not expect too much. 

The average attendance is a little better, and the total number 
attending school during the year is considerably larger than last year. 
The average attendance would be much greater but for the fact 
that a large number of the Indians on this reservation are Pagans, 
and keep up their dances, feasts and all their heathen rites and 
ceremonies, and during these times their children are taken out of 
school, and it makes it very, difficult for the teachers to keep their 
classes together. I am in hopes, however, to be able to overcome 
this trouble. On the whole the schools have made very good prog- 
ress, but I hope to be able to report still better progress in the 
future. 

The whole number of children between the ages of five and twenty- 
five years is one hundred and sixty-three, and the, whole number 
attending school some portion of the time is one hundred and twenty- 
eight. 

xhanking you for the kindness and courtesy which I have always 
received at your hands, 

I am, respectfully vours, 

WILLIAM T. MAGOFFIN, 

Superintendent. 

Akbon, October 6, 1881. 



(N.) 

REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE TUSCA- 

RORA INDIAN RESERVATION. 

Hon. Neil Gilmoub, 

Superintendent of Puhlic Instruction : 

Sir. — I respectfully submit the following report of Indian schools 
on the Tuscarora reservation for the school year ending September 
30, 1881. 

The whole number of children residing on the reservation, at the 
close of the school year, between the ages of five and twenty-one 
years, was one hundred and forty-five ; two schools were taught thirty 
weeks each, during the year, with an aggregate attendance of ninety- 
eight ; and an average daily attedance of thirty-six. 

These schools have cost the State for the year $415.50. The 
summer term of school was made short at the request of the Indians, 
so as to have a longer vacation during the extreme hot weather of 
July and August. In the future the schools will open a month 
earlier in the fall, and continue until about the first of July, with 
some shght intermissions, which I think will secure a better attend- 
ance. 
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It has been necessary to change teachers in both of the schools. 
Mrs. Mary A. Smith is teaching in district No. 2, where she has 
heretofore taught with marked success. Mr. Frank Mt. Pleasant is 
teaching the other school. He is wellqualiiied, and knows the wants 
of the Indians ; and will, I think, without doubt, give them a good 
school. 

Very respectfully, 

R. STOCKWELL, 

Superintendent. 
Wilson, December 5, 1881. 



(O.) 

THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EXECU- 
TIVE COMMITTEE OF THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
AT ALBANY, TO THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION AND THE REGENTS OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY, FOR THE YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1881. 

To the Sy^erintendent of Public Instruction mid the Regents of 

the ifniversity : 

The Executive Committee of the State Normal School at Albany, 
respectfully submit this, their thirty-eighth annual report. 

I. 

The Executive Committee. 

The members of the executive committee remain the same as at 
the date of the last report,- except that Hon. Charles E. Smith, having 
resigned on account of removal from the State, Mr. Edward r. 
Waterbury was, on the nomination of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, appointed by the Board of Regents to fill the vacancy. 
The committee accordingly consist of the following persons : 

Neil Gilmour, Superintendent of Public Instruction, ex-offioio ; 
Robert H. Pruyn ; Jacob S. Mosher, M. D. ; David Murray ; 
Edward P.. Waterbury ; Hon. Neil Gilmour, Chairman ; David 
Murray, Secretary and Treasurer. 

II. 

The Faculty. 

No changes have taken place in the faculty since the date of the 
last report. Of the members of the faculty the senior in service 
began in 1855, and the latest appointment was made in 1875 ; the 
president is now in his fifteenth year of service. The following table 
presents a list of those composing the present board of instruction, 
together with their departments and salaries : 
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Joseph Alden, D. D. LL, D., President, Mental and Moral 

Philosophy $2500 

Albert N. Husted, A. M., Mathematics 1800 

William V. Jones, A. M., Mathematics 1800 

Joseph S. St. John, A. M., Natural Science 1800 

John B. Marsh, Vocal Music 600 

K^te Stoneman, Geography, Dirawing and Penmanship >. 900 

Mary A. McClelland, English Grammar and History 900 

Mary F. Hyde, Rhetoric and Geometry 900 

Josephine E. Seaman, English Literature and Composition 900 

Caroline Bishop, Elocution 900 

Anna A. Farrand, Arithmetic and Algebra 900 

Mrs. Meriba A. B. Kelly, Superintendent of Model School 1200 

!Ellen Bishop, Assistant in Miodel School 800 

m. 

Students. 

The number of students registered during the term ending Jan- 
uary 25, 1881 was: 

Seniors, second term 29 

Seniors, first term 52 

Juniors, second term 70 

Juniors, first term 149 

Total 300 

Whole number of individual students for academic year. . 375 

Number admitted in September, 1881 109 

"Whole number of individual students for fiscal year 484 

IV. ^ 

Gbaduates. 

The number of graduates from the Normal School during the 
year was sixty-two, of whom twenty-one were males, and forty-one 
were females. At the close of the term in February there were 
eighteen graduates ; and at the close of the term in June there were 
forty-four graduates. All these graduates have sought, and nearly 
all received positions as teachers, and are now engaged in this 
work. The whole number of graduates from the origin, up to and 
including the past year, was 2521, of whom 944 were males, and 
1577 were females. The average number of graduates for each 
year, from the first year of graduation to the year last past, has 
been seventy-two. 

The following is a list of the graduates for the seventy-third and 
seventy-fourth terms respectively, together with the county, resi- 
dence and the title of the graduating thesis of each. 

13 
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8ev€nty4hvrd Terrrtj 1881. 



George Babcock, 
Albert E. Barrett/ 
Carrie K. Bishop, 
Devillo N. Bulson, 
Sarah L. Dennis, 
. William 0. Franklin, 
A. Bella Mayhon, 
Charlotte E. Miller, 
Charles A. Mott, 
Augusta M. Muller, 
E. Lillie Parks, 
Julia E. Rawcliffe, 
Emma A. Sheldon, 
L. Bell Simons, 
Carrie E. Smith, 
Annie T. Vail, 
Jennie R. Van Tine, 
Maria M. Vrooman, 



Schoharie, 

Fulton, 

Otsego, 

Otseffo, 

Washington, 

Onondaga, 

Westchester, 

Saratoga, 

Otsego, 

New York, 

Montgomery, 

Westchester, 

Rensselaer, 

Kings, 

Albany, 

Dutchess, 

Erie, 

Albany, 



Study of History!. 

The Sun. 

Literature. 

The Microscoper 

Latent Powers. 

The Ocean. 

Footprints. 

Superstition* 

Failures. 

Experience. 

Given to Change. 

Can Women Reason ? 

Mystery. 

The Rainbow. 

Sunshine. 

Fiction. 

Pearls. 

Kindred Ties. 



S&oeniy-fov/rth Term^ 1881. 
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Ella F. Andrews, 
Emma L. Bailey, 
Amza J. Boyce, 
John S. Brown, 
-Edward A. Burt, 
Benjamin L Carhart, 
Carrie F. Clifford, 
Agnes E. Coffey, 
Peter F. Collins, 
Frank Comesky, 
Richard E. Coon, 
Maggie B. Costello, 
Lizzie Cullum, 
Julia S. Downer, 
H. Adaline Duncan, 
Delia L. Dunn, 
Daniel R. Geary, 
Melancthon J. Getman, 
Carrie L. Hand, 
Marietta Hitchcock, 
Ida L. Johnson, 
Willard D. Johnson, 
Caroline A. Kaiser, 
Katie S. Livingston, 
M. Rosa Mclntyre, 
Lizzie B. Marvin, . 
Mary E. Miller, 



Westchester, 

Albany, 

Suffolk, 

Delaware, 

Saratoga, 

Greene, 

Albany, 

Orange, 

Washington, 

Rockland, 

Saratoga, 

Albany, 

Suffolk, 

Oneida, 

Saratoga, 

Albany, 

Albany, 

Fulton, 

Columbia, 

Essex, 

Rockland, 

Otsego, 

Albany, 

Albany, 

New Yt)rk, 

Queens, 

Westchester, 



Angles. 

Windows. 

Guides. 

Obedience to Law. 

Nothing Lost. 

Expression. 

Hero Worship. 

Governing the Tongue. 

Alexander Pope. 

Character and Achiev't. 

Keys. 

Prophecy. 

Novel Reading. 

Climbing. 

The True Poet. 

Self-Education. 

Steam. 

The Circle of Change. 

Beauty in Nature. 

Partings. 

Evading Truth. 

Might and Right. 

Building Materials. 

Mental Pleasures. 

Study of Nature. 

When are we Teachers ? 

Points of Interest. 
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Eva C. Moore, 
Mary E. Murdock, 
Sidney W. NichoUs, 
Jennie Nixon, 
William Roid Paterson, 
Kirtland W. Perry, 
liUcyK. Reynolds, 
Emma M. Koseoe, 
Minnie Rysedorph, 
A. Louella Sanderson, 
Eugenia J. Steiner, 
Nellie A. Thompson, 
Henry P. Van Liew, 
Cora Wells, 
George H. Wells, 
Minnie F. V/ells, 
Willard D. Winne, 



Westchester, 

Essex, 

Herkimer, 

Rensselaer, 

Washington, 

Washington, 

Greene, 

Essex, 

Rensselaer, 

Otsego, 

Ulster, 

Albany, 

Albany, 

Montgomery, 

SaflEolk, 

Essex, 

Otsego, 

V. 



Reverence. 

Silver Linings. 

Historical Nights. 

Beacon Lights. 

Things around us. 

Originality. 

Inferiority of Women. 

Literature in School. 

Country Life. 

Waiting. 

Titles of Nobility. 

Books that Live. 

Self Reliance. 

Silent Forces. 

Transmission of Thought. 

Crutches. 

True Manhood. 



Conditions of Admission. 

Candidates for admission to the lowest class must, if females, be not 
less than sixteen years of age ; and if males, not less than eigh- 
teen. They must pass a satisfactory examination in reading, spelling, 
feography, arithmetic and English grammar, and must subscribe a 
eclaration that their object in connecting themselves with the school 
is to prepare themselves for the work oi instruction in the State. 

Students desiring admission to the school should apply to their 
school commissioner for an appointment If the applicants possess the 
re:iui8ite qualifications, he will grant it, and send it .to the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, wlio will indorse it and send it to the 
president, in whose hands it will be found on the arrival of the pupil 
at the school. 

Students should reach Albany the day before the opening of the 
term. They should come at once to the Normal School building, 
whence they will be directed to boarding-houses approved by the 
faculty. They should retain their checks until they procure rooms, 
when their baggage will be delivered free of charge. 

VI. 

Terms and Vacations. 

The school year is divided into two terms of twenty weeks each. 
The fall term begins on the second Wednesday in September ; the 
spring term begins on the second Wednesday in February. Students 
are aamitted at the beginning of each term. 

VII. 

CouBSB OF Study. 

The subjects of study in the school are chosen with reference to 
their use in the subsequent career of the teacher, and to^their 
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adaptation to impart discipline to the mind. The instruction in 
these subjects is in all cases conducted with a view to giving to the 
student the best method of teaching them. It is taken for granted 
that persons cannot be made teachers by merely being told how to 
teach. Thej must themselves be taught in the right manner. They 
must themselves form the mental habits which it is their duty to aid 
others in forming. Hence every teacher in the Normal School is 
expected to be a teacher of didactics. Instruction in J;he art of 
teaching is thns given at every recitation in every departnoient. 
Special attention is given to the study of the human mind as the 
object and instrument of education. Besides thus receiving from 
the faculty instruction in the art of teaching, the pupils are, at the 
proper stage of their progress, required to teach in the Model 
School one or more hours a day for twenty weeks, under the super- 
vision of the superintendent. 

The following is the course of study pursued in the school : 

Junior Class — First Term. 

Arithmetic, English grammar, geography, map drawing, pen- 
manship, physiology, algebra. 

Junior Glass — 8eco7id Term. 

Algebra continued, higher arithmetic, elocution, rhetoric, English 
grammar, geometry, botany, natural philosophy, history of the 
United States. 

Senior Glass — Fi/rst Term. 

^ Geometry continued, natural philosophy continued, ethics, astron- 
omy, history, science of government, higher arithmetic, higher alge- 
bra, criticism, free-hand and industrial drawing. 

Senior Glass — Second Term. 

English literature, mental philosophy, trigonometry and survey- 
ing, cnemistry, geology, book-keeping, evidences of Christianity. 

Composition, elocution, and vocal music receive, prominent atten- 
tion throughout the course. 

VIII. 

Model School. 

This department of the Normal School is under the immediate 
charge of Mrs. M. A. B. Kelly, who with one assistant superin- 
tends the instruction giveu by the Normal students, and gives to 
such students the necessary drill in methods of teaching. The course 
of instruction is the usual grammar school course. The charge 
for tuition in this department is ten dollars for a term of twenty 
weeks, or twenty dollars for the year. School books are fur- 
nished to the pupils without charge. 
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IX. 

Expenses of Students. 

Tuition and text-books are furnished to the students free of charge. 
It has also been the practice of the executi<^e committee to pay 
mileage, i. a., traveling expenses, in coming by public conveyance 
to the school. This has required an outlay for several years past of 
from $700 to $800. The executive committee, in consideration of 
the necessity of curtailing the expenses of the school, has came to the 
resolution to discontinue such payments after the end of the term in 
February, 1882. It is believed that the number in attendance will 
not be materially lessened by this change, and the saving will enable 
the ordinary expenses of the school to be met by the regular appro- 
priation. 

The expenses for board in Albany at places suitable for students 
are from $3.50 to $4 per week, exclusive of washing. Eooms can 
be procured for about $1 per week ; and persons wishing to 
board themselves can reduce their expenses to about $3 per week. 
The faculty keep a careful register of all boarding places, and only 
such as are approved can be occupied by students. 

X. 

Buildings. 

The Legislature of 1881 appropriated $1,500 for repairs to the 
school building. The executive committee ordered the most press- 
ing and necessary of these repairs to be made during the summer 
vacation. These consisted in repairs to drains, and to the water- 
closets of the buildings ; replacing Wall blackboards by slate in 
cases where the former had become broken ; repairing, pointing and 
whitening the walls, and renewing floors and stairways where they 
had become worn out. The committee beg to make the general 
statement as to the building, that standing as it does in a steep de- 
clivity of clay, each year brings to light cracks in the walls and 
foundations, which result from the shnnkage or movement of the 
clay ; and that constant care, and a yearly expenditure will be nec- 
essary to maintain it in a good condition. 

XL 

Educational Oollbotions. 

The library of the institution consists mainly of books of refer- 
ence, and of the text-books which are issued to the students for 
the term. It has not been possible, with the limited appropriation 
to the school, to make large additions to the library ; even the 
books of reference are in too many instances obsolete ; and a very 
considerable outlay for books of this class is very desirable. 
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The physical and chemical apparatus is a serviceable but not ex- 
tensive collection. It has not been the policy of the executive com- 
mittee to extend this collection further than is necessary for the 
actual instruction given in these departments. The students as far 
as possible are taught to handle 'the apparatus, and actually perform 
the experiments, illustrating the topics. 

The school is also provided with working collections in botany, 
geoloffy, etc., -and the proximity of the large collections in these 
and kmdred subjects in the State Museum render extensive collec- 
tions in the school unnecessary. 

XIL ' r 

Financial Statement. 

The executive committee call attention to the fact that the regu- 
lar appropriation for the support of the Normal School is inade- 
quate to meet the expenses on the scale heretofore maintained. A 
close estimate for the current fiscal year has indicated thjat unless 
these expenses could be curtailed there would be a deficiency at the 
close of the year. The large number in attendance at the school, 
and the expensiveness of a city like Albany for living, make neces- 
sary a larger expenditure for instruction than is required in other 
schools of the State. The expenditure for mileaoje also increases 
with the attendance and with the distance from which the patronage 
is drawn. The executive committee has been compelled, very 
unwillingly, to take measures to lessen the expenditures. They 
have, therefore, concluded as above stated to discontinue the pay- 
ment of mileage after the payments at the close of the present 
term ; and they have been compelled to make a temporary small 
pro rata reduction in the salaries of the teachers. 

Following is a statement of the receipts and expenditures for the 
fiscal year, ending September 30, 1881 : 

. State Normal School. 

Receipts. 

Balance on hand October 1, 1880 $60 46 

From State on account of general appro- 
priation $18,795 90 

From State on account of special appro- 
priation (1880) 48 29 

From State on account of special appro- 
priation (1881) 36 15 

18,880 34 

From tuition in Model School 1, 904 00 

From contingent sources 9 95 

Total $20, 854 75 
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For salaries in Normal School , $14, 160 00 

For salaries in Model School 2, 000 00 

For salary of janitor 660 00 

For fael, light and water : 832 23 

For repairs of building 113 19 

For apparatus and chemicals 91 19 

For books and stationery, Normal School ^ 180 71 

For books and stationery, Model School ' 62 13 

For mileage 762 18 

For contingent expenses 761 87 

Balance on hand September 30, 1881 1, 371 58 

Total \.. $20, 854: 75 



v.^. 



Respectf ally submitted, 

ROBERT H. PRUYN, 
JACOB S. MOSHER, 
DAVID MURRAY, 
EDWARD P. WATERBURT, 

Mseoutive Committee. 



FIFTEENTH ANNUAL EEPOET OF THE LOCAL BOAED 
OF THE STATE NOEMAL AND TEAINING SCHOOL 
AT BEOCKPOET. 

Hon. Neil Gelmoue, 

Siipermtendent of Picblio Instruction : 

Sib. — The local board of the State Normal and Training School 
at Brockport, do most respectfully submit their annual report for 
the year ending December 31, 1881. 

L 

Buildings and Grounds. 

The improvements and repairs, mentioned in the last report as 
being made, have been continued during the year. A large sewer 
has been constructed, important changes made in the roofing of the 
buildings, and a general system of heating by steam put in. The 
entire work is not yet complete, and therefore only a partial re- 
port of expenditures can be made. 

11. 

The amount expended for repairs from regular fund 

during the year is $120 86 

The expenditures for library and apparatus during 

same time are 591 83 

For incidentals 2,602 82 

For teachers' wages 14,300 00 

Total from regular fund $17,515 51 
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The physical and chemical apparatus is a serviceable but not 
tensive collection. It has not been the policy of the executive c( 
mittee to extend this collection further than is necessary for 
actual instruction given in these departments. The students as 
as possible are taught to handle the apparatus, and actually perfo 
the experiments, illustrating the topics. 

The school is also provided with working collections in bota 
geology, etc., -and the proximity of the large collections in tb 
and kindred subjects in the State Museum render extensive col 
tions in the school unnecessary. 



' . . »' 



XII. 

Festanoial Statement. 

The executive committee call attention to the fact that the re 
lar appropriation for the support of the Normal School is in? 
quate to meet the expenses on the scale heretofore maintained, 
close estimate for the current fiscal year has indicated that un 
these expenses could be curtailed there would be a deficiency at 
close of the year. The large number in attendance at the sch 
and the expensiveness of a city like Albany for living, make ne 
sary a larger expenditure for instruction than is required in ol 
schools of the State. The expenditure for mileage also increj 
with the attendance and with the distance from which the patror 
is drawn. The executive committee has been compelled, ^ 
unwillingly, to take measures to lessen the expenditures. T 
have, therefore, concluded as above stated to discontinue the ] 
ment of mileage after the payments at the close of the pre 
term ; and they have been compelled to make a temporary si 
pro rata reduction in the salaries of the teachers. 

Following is a statement of the receipts and expenditures for 
fiscal year, ending September 30, 1881 : 

. State Noemal School. 

Receipts. 

Balance on hand October 1, 1880 $6C 

From State on account of general appro- 
priation $18,795 90 

From State on account of special appro- 
priation (1880) 48 29 

From State on account of special appro- 
priation (1881) 36 15 

18, 88C 

From tuition in Model School 1, 904 

From contingent sources 9 

Total $20, 854 
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SUPEEINTBNDBNT OF PuBLIO InSTRUOTION. 

Effpendit/ure8. 

Yo:xr salaries in Normal School , $14, 

Foir salaries in Model School 2, 

Fox- salary of janitor 

Fox- fuel, light and water : 

Foxr repairs of building 

Fox- apparatus and chemicals 

Fox- books and stationery, Normal School 

Fox- "books and stationery, Model School 

Fox- mileage 

For* contingent expenses 

Bc^la^nce on liand September 30, 1881 1, 

Total \ . . $20, 

u . Respectfully submitted, 

ROBERT H. PRUYN, 
JACOB S. MOSHER, 
DAVID MURRAY, 
EDWARD P. WATERBUR 

EeeouUve Comm 

P13PTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OP THE LOCAL B( 
THE STATE NORMAL AND TRAINING SC 
BROCKPORT. 

- Njkil Gelmoub, 

Supermtendent of Pvblio Instruction : 

. -j^— i« — The local board of the State Normal and Training 
^ -'^Jrockport, do most respectfully submit their annual rep< 
^^ "**ear ending December 31, 1881. 

I. 

Buildings and Grounds. 

t^*. — -"^e improvements and repairs, mentioned in the last rej 
2j^ -^^^ made, have been continued during the year. A large 
jj ^ Vieen constructed, important changes made in the roofing 
Qjj ^['S^^ii^gs, and a general system of heating by steam put in 
"* e work is not yet complete, and therefore only a pari 
of expenditures can be made. 

IL 

amount expended for repairs from regular fund 

Xzaring the year is $ 

expenditures for library and apparatus during 

p^^*^^-me time are 

5*^^^ incidentals 2, 

""^ teachers^ wages 14, 

Total from regular fund $17, 
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m. 

Valuation of Bdildihgs, Geounds, bto, 

BoildingB $1; 

Lot : ] 

Fnmiture 

Library and apparatus 

$1! 



To cash of State Treasnrer. 



Detailed Financial Rbpokt (obnebal appbopriation) 
TEAS ending Septeubeb 30, 1881. 



1880. 
October 
November 27. 
December 

1881. 
January 
January 
Febrnary 
April 
May 
May 
June 27. 



September 20. 

Items of DiBBrntsEUSNTS. 
/. Amount paid teachers and Janitor. 

Gbas. D. McLean, Principal i 

H. Or. Burlingame 

W. H. Lennon 

J. F. Forbes 

Mies Mary P. Hbodes 

MisB C. M. ChriBweU 

Miss J. E. Lowery 

Mrs. M. A. Cady 

Miss M. J. Thompson 

Misa S. M. Efner 

Miss E. Bicbmoud 

Miss Stella M. Harris 
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5 E. Braman $600 00 

. Palmer 500 00 

lie Parnett 300 00 

wles, janitor 500 00 



$14,300 00 



Amount paid for library^ textrbooJca and a/ppa/ratu%. 

13. D. Appleton & Co., text-books. , 

13. Frank P. Root, maps 

2. E. S. Kitchie <fe Sons, apparatus. 

2. Ilenrj A. Ward, diagrams 

3. Ginn & Heath, text-books 

3. Baiisch & Dransfield, apparatus. 
3. S. C. Grriggs & Co., text-books. 

3. Ginn & Heath, text-books 

3. D. Appleton & Co., text-books. . 

3. Eldridge & Co., text-books 

4. James Goswell, blackboards. . . . 
4. Potter, Ainsworth & Co. ^ text-books. 
1. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., text- 
books 

1. Eldridge & Co., text-books 

1. W. M. Baker, text- books 

• 10. Bausch & Dransfield, instruments. . . 
' 27. Ginn & Heath, text-books 



• . . 



$63 00 


5 00 


135 71 


4 50 


52 52 


39 33 


56 04 


28 80 


12 60 


50 40 


21 00 


27 00 


24 30 


12 60 


13 20 


8 03 


37 80 



$591 83 



III. 
Amount paid for repairs, 

is, painting $39 00 

. Caswell, work 56 88 

ine, repairs 14 48 

Coats, work 10 50 



$120 86 



IV. 
Amount paid fon' incidental expenses, 

13. M. O. Randall, work $5 50 

13. C. H. Jennen work 10 42 

13. E. S. Gofl; bell, etc 2 76 

13. S. W. AUen^ cartage, etc , 15 ;10 

14 
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OQtober 

October 

October 

October 

October 

October 

December 

December 

December 

December 

1881. 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 

February 

February 

February 

February 

February 

February 

March 

March 

March 

March 

March 

March 

March 

March 

May 

May 

May 

May . 

May 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 



13. N. Tooley, coal 

IS. J. E. Whitney, oil-cloths, etc 

13. E. E. Goodell, work 

13. 0. Van Eps, stoves 

13. B kp't Gas-light Co., gas 

13. B kp't Gas-light Co., gas 

2. B"kp't Gas light Co., gas 

2. A. S. Mann, corduroy 

2. Thomas Holloway, work 

2. A. T. Wells, hardware 

3. George Weldon & Co., frieze, etc. . . 

3. John Ludlow, work 

3. S. W. Pratt, work 

3. A. D. Hartwell, work 

3, Amos Coats, plastering, mortar, etc. 

3. Henry Blackstock, work 

3. Brockport Democrat, printing 

3. E. N. Maxon, plastering 

3. Underbill & Smith, lumber 

3. Charles Van Eps, hardware 

3. Mrs. M. E. Baker, postage and tele- 
graphy 

3. B'kp't G&s-light Co., gas 

3. J. A. Tozier, stationery, etc 

3. Sherwood & Sloan, pendants 

3. Byron Tasker, wood 

3. John Smith, kindling wood 

3. R. T. Ward, work 

3. E. B. Benjamin, chemicals 

3. S. W. Pratt, work 

3. Ketcham & Patten, stationery 

3. B'kp't Gas-light Co., gas 

3. J. E. Hayden & Co., furniture 

3. E. R. Andrews, printing, etc 

3. Am. Express Co., express 

3. S. W. Alien, cartage, etc 

4. A. T. Wells, hardware 

4. CD. McLean, mileage for school . . . 
4. J. A. Tozier, secretary, postage, sta- 
tionery, etc 

4. B'kp't Gas-light Co., gas 

4. Democrat Printing omce 

1. N. Tooley, coal 

1. J. Piatt, work 

1. Owen Galligan, work 

1. S. W. Pratt, work 

21. B'kp't Gas-light Co., gas 

21. James Thompson, work 

21. Ketcham & Patten, stationery 



$714: 68 
8 04 
3 76 
'45 19 
12 30 
23 40 
31 80 
8 00 
3 75 
14 96 

3.5 00 
7 56 

51 00 
1 56 
6 00 
3 12 



19 

3 

51 

91 

1^ 
10^ 

24r 

19' 

3- 

5 
26 
36 
55- 
63- 
20 
1:* 

5- 
31 
16Z 

5 

4C 
2f 
10' 



00 
00 

78 
75 

4 

C 
c 

« 
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Jane 21. Henry Harrington, work $21 00 

Jane 21. Daniel Paine, furniture 64 41 

September 10. Howe & Rogers, carpets 24 33 

September 10. 0. R Allen, work 4 38 

September 10. J. W. Ayer & Co., advertising ' 97 33 

September 10. Underbill & Smith, lumber 7 56 

September 10. B'kp't Gas-light Co., gas 81 30 

September 10. J. A. Tozier, stationery, etc |[17 02 

September 10. C. H. Jenner, work 3 75 

September 10. J. W. Martin & Brother, organ 100 00 

September 10. Daniel Garrison, work . . . , ^-^ 3 75 

September 10. J. E. Whitney, toweling, etc " 1 94 

September 27. Gavit & Co., printing diplomas ^ i^J 25 55 

September 27. Am. Express Co., express ^^. 2 30 

September 27. J. A. Tozier, secretary, postage, etc . 2 50 

September 27. L. T. Beach, printing :; ;;, 61 19 

$2, 502 82 

Academic Dejpabtmbnt. 
Receipts, 

'October 1. To amount on hand $751 78 

1881. 

'-'cto'ber 1. To tuition moneys during the year 1,334 45 

$2,086 23 

Disbursements, 

rp -^xxiount paid teachers and janitor : 

VJ. -E, Burlingame $1,000 00 

^isa ^ 0. Willsea 600 00 

X^^^- Knowles 250 00 

^i^onnt on hand September 30, 1881 236 23 



$2,086 23 



V. 

Special Appropriation. 



c^ "*^^tailed financial report, special appropriation for year ending 
"^^Ptember 30, 1881 : 

/. Hoojmg fund. 

_ Receipts. 

^etober 20. To cash of State Treasurer $1,063 64 

,j 1881. 

*^uary 27. To cash of State Treasurer 26 46 



$1,080 10 



. 






i 



Disbursements. 

1880. 
October 22. Chas. Van Eps, work I 

1881. 
February 3. D. S. Morgan & Co., materials 

II. Fumitv/re fvmd. 

Receipts. 
1880. 

• 

October 20. To cash of State Treasurer 

1881. 
January 2T. To cash of State Treasurer 

Dishv/rsements. 

1880. 

October 22. J. E. "Whitney, materials 

October 22. J. E. Whitney 

1881. 

February 3. J. E. Hayden & Co., furniture 

February 3. Howe & Rogers, carpet 

III. Sewer fund. 

Receipts. 
1881. 
September 17. To cash of State Treasurer 

Disbursements. 
1881 

September 19. "White & Conradt, work ; . 

September 19. Owen Galligher, work 

September 19. T. O'Leary, work 

September 19. Thomas Glynn, work 

/ V. General Repairing fund. 

Receipts. 

1880. 
October 22. To cash of State Treasurer 

1881. 
January 37. To cash of State Treasurer 
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Disbursements. 



1880. 
October 
October 
October 
October 

1881. 
February 



22. S. W. Pratt, work 

22. S. W. Pratt, work 

22. A. S. Lewis, painting, etc.. 
22. Underhill & Smith, lumber 



3. S. W. Pratt, work 



$38 00 
40 37 

146 70 
80 17 

40 60 


$345 84 

' ■ ■ ■ LJ=- 1 



1881. 
September 
September 



• 

V, Steam Heati/ng Appa/ratusfund, 

Receipts, 



To cash of State Treasurer. 
To cash of State Treasurer 



$6,000 00 
4,000 00 

$10,000 00 



Dishurseinents. 
1881. 

September E. H. Cook & Co., work on contract. . 
September E. H. Cook & Co., work on contract. . 



$6,000 00 
4,000 00 

$10,000 00 

fp, * = ' — 

'^^ amount paid from the special appropriation d uring ' 

the year ending September 30, 1881, has been $12, 300 97 

-■- He objects for which special appropriations were given are not 
ah "^^^"'^y accomplished ; but we trust in our next annual report to 
^"^ their completion. 

VI. Local Boakd. 
-^ lie members of the local board remain the same as last year. 

.VII. Faculty. 

^j. ^t the close of the year Miss Stella M. Harris, critic in the interme- 
^1 ^^ department, resigned her position, having interests and duties 
|.i ^^here, and Miss Mary O. White was selected to fill her place in 
be^ ^^hool at a salary of $500 per annum. No other changes have 
^^ made in the corps of instructors. 

Yttt 

.^j^-^J- Attendance from Ootobee 1, 1880, to September 30, 1881. 

A ^^le number registered « 381 

. ^ei-age attendance 213.35 

"-S&^T. 



J' 



^naales 



19 
19 
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Academic Depa/rtment, 

Whole number registered 173 

Average attendance 68 

Average age : 

Males 17.28 

Females 16.7 

Intermediate DeparPment. 

Whole number registered 151 

Average attendance 116 

Prima/ry Department 

Whole number registered 186 

Average attendance 113 

IX. Alumni. 

The following is a list of graduates for the past year, with grade 
of diploma : 

Classical Course. 

Lenore Armstrong Holley Orleans Co. 

Ella J. Clark Belmont Allegany Co. 

E. Adelia Cady Brockport Monroe Co. 

Lillian Edwards Holley Orleans Co. 

Ronald McDonald Brockport Monroe Co. 

Herbert J. Menzie Bergen Genesee Co. 

Lillian E. Morey Middlesex Yates Co. 

Janie A. Potter East Carlton, Orleans Co. 

John B. Stack Smyrna Chenango Co. 

Emily Steele East Bloomfield .... Ontario Co. 

Florence V. Scribner Ogden Monroe Co. 

Frederick A. White Marion Wayne Co. 

Adva/nced English Course. 

Elizabeth Barr Bergen Genesee Co. 

Catharine A. Casey Brockport . ! Monroe Co. 

Robert F. Gates South Richland. . . Oswego Co. 

Charles Irwin Mendon Monroe Co. 

Adelle B. Robinson Middleport Niagara Co. 

Elizabeth A. Robinson Port Henry Essex Co. 

Lulu R. Strickland Geddes Onondaga Co. 

Hattie C. Watrous Greene Chenango Oo. 

Academic Department. 

Classical Course. 

Frederick S. Benedict Brockport Monroe Co. 

Nettie E. BuUis Macedon Wayne Oo. 
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Prepa/ratory for College. 
Ezra M. Sparlin . / Brockport Monroe Co. 

Advanced English Course, 
Benjamin F. Brown Gouverneur St. L'rence Co. 

Mtmc Cow^se. 

N. Isabella Griggs Westford Otsego Co. 

Nettie E. Bullis Macedon Wayne Co. 

X. 

The following are the officers of the several societies connected 
with the school : 

Gamma Sigma. 

President, Lewis E. Acklej ; Vice-President, Geo. A. T. Eddy ; 
Secretary, Fiske E. Whipple ; Corresponding Secretary, Herbert J. 
Pease; Treasurer, Seth Cook; Librarian, Edwin M. Crocker; 
Directors, Edwin M. Crocker, Seth Cook, Herbert J. Pease. 

Arethusa. 

President, Lizzie A. Sill; Vice-President, Julia A. Brace; Sec- 
retary, Etta M. Haynes ; Librarian, Anna J. Ford; Treasurer, 
Nellie E. Way ; Directresses, Margaret L. McPherson, Belle McKen- 
zie, Julia A. Brace. 

Natural History Club. 

President, Ella M. Sanderson ; Vice-President, John A. Weller ; 
Secretary, Kate E. Buell ; Treasurer, Kirke E. White ; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Miss M. J. Thompson ; Curator, John M. Stedrnan. 

Song Circle. 

President, Geo. A. T. Eddy ; Vice-President, M. Jennie Phillips ; 
Secretary and Treasurer, Sylvia D. Jennison ; Pianist, Jessie E. 
Hillman ; Musical Directress, Miss Elizabeth Richmond. 

State of New York, ) . 
Cotmty of Monroe^ ] 

Joseph A. Tozier, Secretary pro tern, of the local board, being 
duly sworn, says, that the written report of the State Normal School, 
Brockport, for the past year, is correct and true according to his 
best knowledge and belief. 

J. A. TOZIEE, 

Secretary pro tern. 
Sworn to before me, this 13th ) 
day of January, 1882. ) 

E. N. Hill, Notary Public. 
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(Q.) . 

ANNUAL KEPORT OF THE LOCAL BOARD OF THE 
STATE NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL AT BUF- 
FALO. 

Hon. Neil Gilmoub, 

Sujpervrdendent of PubUo Insi/ruction : 

Sir. — The local board of the Normal and Training School at 
Buffalo, submit their eleventh annual report, as follows: 

No changes have occurred in the board and its officers, or in the 
faculty, since the last report. The board stands as follows : 

Francis H. Root, Buffalo, President. 

William H. Greene, Buffalo, Secretary. 

Stephen M. Clement, Buffalo, Treasurer. 
Thomas F. Rochester, Buffalo. Grove Cleveland, Buffalo. 
David Gray, Buffalo. Henry Lapp, Clarence. 

The executive committee is composed of Messrs. Root, Greene' 
Clement, Rochester and Gray, and its clerk is H. B. Buckham. 

The names, departments of instruction and salaries of the faculty 
are as follows: 

Henry B. Buckham, Principal, Philosophy and Didactics, $2,600 ; 
David S. Kellicott, Physical Science, $1,600; Marcus A. G. Meads, 
Mathematics, $1,600 ; Mark M. Maycock, Drawing and Penman- 
ship, $1,500 ; Frank W. Forbes, Ancient and Modern Languages, 
$1,600 ; Joseph Mischka, Vocal Music, $500 ; Mary F. Hall, Metliods 
and Head Critic, $1,200 ; Mary Wright, Geography and History, 
$900; Mary J. Harmon, Reading and Rhetoric, $1,000; Isabella 
Gibson, Arithmetic and Algebra, $900; Clara L. Young, English 
Language, $700 ; Ida C. Bender, Assistant in Latin, $200. 

The teachers in the school of practice are : Ada M. Kenyon, first 
grade, $800; Clara E. Field, second and third grades, $650; 
Adella F. Fay, fourth and fifth grades, $650; Winnie S. Thomp- 
son, sixth and seventh grades, $400; Ellen Brown, eighth, ninth and 
tenth grades, $650. 

As heretofore, these teachers are paid by the city, except that 
Miss Kenyon is paid $150 for services required of her as having 
general oversight of the department, this sum being included in the 
salary mentioned above. 

These teachers are also assistant critics in their respective depart- 
ments. 

Number in Attendance. 

The number of students in attendance during the year, including 
the month of September, 1881, vs^as 278, and the average attend- 
ance was 166. It is believed that all of these entered the school 
and have prosecuted their studies in honorable pursuance of the 
object for which normal schools are maintained. 
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In addition to the above, fioe students were connected with the 
Normal classes for some pait of the year, who did not desire to 
devote themselves to teaching. 

Graduation. 

Twenty-six students were graduated in the Normal courses in 
June, making 212 in all. One student also received an Academic 
diploma, making eighteen in all. 

Detailed Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the 
Buffalo Normal School for the year ending September 30, 
1881. 

Meceipta. 

Salance on hand at last report $31^ 04 

Received from the State on account of annual appro- 
priation. . . 17, 627 19 

Tuition fees 75 00 

Total $lgf,018 23 



JExpencUinires. 

On account of teachers'salaries : 

H. B. Buckham, principal ; $2, 500 00 

D. S. Kellicott 1, 600 00 

M. A. G. Meads 1, 600 00 

M. M. Maycock 1,500 00 

F. W. Forbes 1, 500 00 

Joseph Mischka 500 00 

Mary F. Hall 1, 200 00 

Mary J. Harmon 1, 000 00 

Mary Wright 900 00 

Isabella Gibson 900 00 

OlaraL. Young 800 00 

Ada M. Kenyon 150 00 

Total $14,150 00 

On account of janitor : 

Robert Cox $300 00 

ThomasDarby 300 00 

Walter Jackman 150 00 

Total $750 00 

•-^-^~~*^""— • -— - 

15 
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On account of furniture : 

D. S. Kellicottj material for cabinet t>^ ^^ 

Arend & Co., mats 1^ W) 

Rubber Co., for hose "^ ^? 

P. Paul, boxes for pamphlets 

Weed & Co., scythe, etc 



00 
80 



Total, 




On account of apparatus : 
E. B. Benjamin, glass-ware and chemical thermometer $30 ^^ 

On account of fuel : 

0. Haskins, wood 

E. S. Hubbell, coal 

0. Haskins, wood : . . . 

0. Haskins, wood 

0. Haskins, wood 

E S. Hubbell, coal 



Total $1,162 




On account of repairs : 

Coppins & Sons, glazing 

Henley & Stygall, water-pip^s 

James McShefihey, roof 

Coppins & Sons, painting 

F. Feyl, painting. 

Rumsiel & Ruflf, repairing floor in furnace-room. . . . 

James McGinnes, plastering 

Coppins & Sons, glazing, etc 

J. M. Atwood, carpenter^s work in water-closets. . . . 

Henley ■& Stygall, material and labor in water-closets __^,._^ 

Jones Brothers, resetting posts and gates 11 6C^ 

Total $472 3 




On account of reference books : 

P. Paul, sundry books $16 75 

Scribner & Co., Popular History of United States, 

volume IV 7 50 

"Weed, Parsons & Co., Code of Public Instruction .... 3 00 

P. Paul & Co., sundry books 15 77 

P. Paul & Co., sundry books. 19 49 

P. Paul & Co., sundry books 17 00 

Total , $79 51 
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On account of text-books : 

'X'sintor Brothers & Co., psalm-books 

Olark & Maynard, English classics « . . . . 

- Paul, sundry books 

owperthwaite & Co., Green's grammars 

. Paul, sundry books 

. W. Bardeen, school-law 

orison, Blakeman & Co., readers 

. Ditson, masic book 

. Schottin, binding books 

Glark & Maynard, rhetoric 

. Paul, sundry books 

vans & Heiger, sundry books 

. Paul, sundry books 

vans & Heiger, sundry books 

. "W. Bardeen, school economy 

. Paul & Co., sundry books 

Total 

On account of contingent expenses : 
I^irst qua/rter. 

Hlobert Cox, help housing coal and shoveling snow 

^as Co., gas, November and December 

Oourier Co., printing 

Oourier Co., stationery 

Total 

Second quarter. 

<Jas Co., gas, September and October 

Courier Co., printing 

Courier Co., stationery 

Evans & Heiger, stationery 

P. Paul, pointers 

Total 

Third quoHer. 

E. 0. Thornton, tuning piano 

W. H. Baker, brooms 

J. M. Hall, repairing piano 

Gas Co., gas, J anuary and February 

Cottier & Denton, piano 

Evans & Heiger, stationery 

Total 



$16 88 


40 50 


17 88 


5 40 


4 70 


13 50 


6 25 


1 24 


104 96 


10 45 


11 20 


10 94 


24 14 


33 48 


9 00 


• 20 42 


$330 43 


• 

$10 50 


42 75 


20 00 


13 00 


$86 25 


$31 50 


31 76 


42 49 


14 40 


3 30 


$123 45 


$1 50 


2 75 


3 00 


36 55 


4 00 


. 3 00 


$49 80 
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Fov/rth quarter cmd to end of yea/r. 

H. B. Backham, disbursements : 

Postage for yeiar $11 79 

Three days' cleaning 4 50 

One and one-half days* labor 3 50 

Shoveling snow 4 25 

Expenses attending meeting of principals 19 50 

Cartage and freight 5 18 

Sundry express charges 4 85 

Janitor's services at commencement 5 00 

Door-keeper's services at commencement 2 00 

$60 57 

Thomas Darby, sundries 6 68 

Adam Meldrum, ribbon for diplomas 4 05 

Robert Cox, sundries 2 10 

T. Delaney, three pails 75 

Jos. Mischka, music sheets 2 40 

Boiler & Recktenwalt, saw-dust for sweeping 3 00 

G. T. Phelps, crayons 15 OO 

0. M. Lyman, chemicals , 24 00 

Evans & Heiger, supplies 8 21 

Gavit & Co., diplomas 20 40 

Gas Co., gas, March, April and May 33 20 

Courier Co., printing 43 50 

Courier Co., stationery 71 go 

Valentine & Young, brushes 11 28 

W. H. Baker, brooms 2 75 

C. B. Knowlton, copy-slips 13 25 

E. "W. Palmer, dusters 5 75 

W. E. Schaffer, ink 5 oO 

Gas Co., gas, June, July and August 12 50 

Walter Jackman, house cleaning supplies $6 89 

housing coal 6 00 



12 39 

E, C. Thornton, repairing piano 2 48 



Total $360 86 



Paid from tuition moneys, with approval of Superintendent of 
Public Instruction : 

E. W. Palmer, flowers for commencement $5 00 

0. Christensen, plants, etc., for grounds 915 

E. S. Hammond, prize medals 23 00 

Sundry periodicals, reference books, and binding 174 78 

Total $211 93 
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BSOAPITULATION. 

Total receipts from all sourcea $18,018 28 

ExpendiPwres for the yea/r. 

Paid on account of teachers' salaries $14,150 00 

Paid on account of janitor's wages 750 00 

Paid on account of furniture . . 30 90 

Paid on account of apparatus 80 95 

Paid on account of fuel 1,162 66 

Paid on account of repairs 472 38 

Paid on account of reference books 79 51 

Paid on account of text-books 330 43 

Paid on account of contingent expenses : 

First quarter $86 25 

Second quarter 123 45 

Third quarter 49 80 

Fourth quarter, and to end of year 360 86 

620 36 

Paid from tuition moneys 211 93 

Balance in hands of local board 179 11 

Total $18,018 23 

Ebib County, 88.: 

Francis H. Koot, president, and William H. Greene, secretary, of 
the local board of the State Normal and Training School at Buffalo, 
being duly sworn, say, and each for himself says, that the foregoing 
detailed statement of the receipts and expenditures of the said 
board has been approved by the executive committee of the said 
board, and that he believes such statement to be correct. 

F. H. ROOT, 

President 
WM. H. GREENE, 

Secretary. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, ) 
this 31st day of January, 1882. f 
Jas. B. Gbkenb, 

Notary PvhUc m a/ndfor Erie Co. N. Y. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

WM. H. GREENE, 

Secretary of Local Boa/rd. 
Buffalo, N, T., Ja/nuary 31, 1882. 
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(R.) 

THIRTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE NOR- 
MAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL AT CORTLAND. 

Hon. Neil Gilmoue, 

Supermtendent of Pvhlic Insi/ruction : 

Sm. — The local board of the State Normal and Training School 
at Cortland, N. Y., herewith submit their thirteenth annual report. 
The report is for the year which ended September 30, 1881. 

Attendance. 
Attendance for the year closing September 30, 1881 : 
Whole number of Normal students 364 

Average age of Normal students : 

Males 19.7 

Females 19 



Detailed Statement of Receipts and Disbursements made by the 
LooAL Board op the State Normal and Training Sohool at 

OORTLAND, N. Y., FOR THE YEAR FROM OoTOBER 1, 1880, TO SEP- 
TEMBER 30, 1881. 

Receipts. 

Amount on hand October 1, 1880 $1,546 35 

Amount received from the State 2,983 13 

$4,529 48 

Disbursements. 

Lihra/ry^ Textiooks^ etc. 

Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor cfe Co $46 46 

Clark & Maynard 50 72 

Edwin Ellis & Co 3 70 

$100 88 

R&pa/i/r^-on BuiJdmga cmd Orounds. 

Newkirk & Co., furnaces, etc $390 44 

H. F. Benton, lumber 34 64 

Wm. H. Scarff, labor 20 50 

A R. Viele, carpenter 3 20 

Isaac Williams, trees 8 00 

W. B. Knapp, carpenter 13 40 
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I>aiiiel Van Hoesen, carpenter $12 00 

Q-eorge Lantman, carpenter 31 13 

M. F. Cfleary, trees and setting 27 19 

Li. G. Viele, carpenter 9 6Q 

Peter Strobeck, labor 15 81 

Kellogg & Place, hardware 2 60 

Cortland F'dry & Machine Co., repairs. . 106 18 

N. Obamberlain, ink-wells, etc 9 64 



Contingent Eaypenses. 

Tanner Bros., ribbons for diplomas $21 00 

T. B. Stowell, supplieis 12 35 

D. F. Wallace, stationery, etc 236 79 

G. W. Bradford, chemicals, etc 77 98 

Deloss Sanders, repairing clocks 3 75 

Frederick Hyde, traveling expenses 12 99 

N. Chamberlain, supplies. .*. . 34 11 

S. D. Freer, coal 882 36 

B. H. Duell, traveling expenses 16 94 

Warren & Tanner, cloth tor erasers 2 00 

QrZA Company , 141 30 

A. Mahan, rent of piano 24 00 

Return fare of Normal students 389 78 

J. C. Carmichael, repairs 15 35 

H. D. Freer, supplies 10 48 

Gtavit & Co., diplomas 31 45 

B. B. Jones, printing 26 00 

A. W. Carl, printing 5 75 

The Herald Co., printing . 4 00 

Binghamton Publishing Co., printing. . 8 00 

Standard Publishing Co., printing 3 00 

Courier Printing Co., printing 4 00 

Wm. H. Clark, printing 69 30 

Truiair Smith & Bruce, printing 3 50 

Moore & Hubbard, supplies 12 50 

H. M. Kellogg, hardware 3 05 

Daniel Nye, cleaning walks 15 00 

Brown & Maybury, chemicals 12 89 

James F. Maybury, telegraphing 8 13 

Bobinson & I^errigo, brooms 4 00 

J. M. Cassety, traveling expenses, etc.. 175 25 

J. H. Hoose, oflSce supplies 10 30 

Smith & Kingsbury, hardware 62 

Warner Rood, rent of hall 20 00 



$684 33 



$2,197 92 
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Recapitulation. 

Library, text-books, etc $100 88 

Repairs on buildings and grounds 684 33 

Contingent expenses 2,197 92 

$2,983 13 

Amount on hand September 30, 1881 1,546 S5 

Grand total $4,529 48 



We hereby certify that we have examined the foregoing staterct^^^ 
of receipts and disbursements for the State Normal and Trainii^g 
School at Cortland, N. Y., during the year ending Sept. 30, 1881- 

FREDERICK HYDE, President. 
NORMAN CHAMBERLIN, Se(yreta/ry. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, ) 
this third day of January, 1862. f 

Morgan L. Webb, Nota/ry PubUo. 

Memor(mdv/nh : — In addition to the sum accounted for by 
local board, the amounts named below were paid by the Depar*^ 
ment of Public Instruction for teachers' salaries and the salary 
the janitor during the year : 

James M. Cassety $1,807 

Frank S. Capen 1,600 

J. M. Milne. 1,400 

Geo. E. Sawyer 750 0* 

Israel T. Deyo 600 0^ 

Martha Roe 900 Oi^ 

M. F. Hendrick 750 0^ 

C. E. Booth 700 Oir 

L. T. Corlew 700 WW 

Addie Herrick 300 0(^ 

H. E. Burdick 137 6C^ 

Sara E. Collins 137 6(^ 

Annie E. Wilbor 275 OC^ 

Maria W. Bishop 137 5C^ 

Annie E. Walters 137 6 

S. P. Gooding, janitor 500 WW 




$10,832 0^ 



>0 
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(S.) 

i.lS'NUAL REPORT OF THE LOCAL BOARD OF THE 
STATE NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL AT FRE- 
DONIA. 

Ion. Neil Gilmoub,^ 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — The local board of the State Normal and Training School 
Fredonia, in accordance with the requirements of law, beg leave 
sutmit the following report for the year ending September 30, 
►81. 

I. CoNDmoN OF Property. 

I^xirinfi: the past year, in addition to ordinary expenses of repairs, 
3- Board have finished reflooring and receiling the first and second 
^f i€3s and made otlier repairs, using from the special appropriation 
1 881, $6,297.93, and when all the work now begun is completed, 
^s^ two floors will be in a good state of repairs. The basement and 
Txiitories have been only partly repaired, and but little addition 
s l^een made to apparatus or library. 

II. Local Board. 

e Local Board is as follows : 

on. L. Morris, president ; Louit McKiiistry, secretary ; P. H. 
-"v^ens, Franklin Hurritt, Charles L. Mark, G. D. Hinckley, Alva 
1 tDurn. 

III. Faculty. 

t the close of the first term Prof. James M. Cassety took charge 
lio Normal School at Cortland, and at the close of the second 
Prof. O. W. Burchard left the school to go into business, and 
\, Burchard left on account oi her health. Prof. A. Frank Jenks, 
f. Myron T. Dana and Miss Ellen L. Clothier were selected to 
the vacancies. Miss Mary A. Bemis was given the charge of a 
c^^dergarten Department and Mrs. Harriet G. Ely was chosen as 
^her of painting. The faculty is as follows : 
rancis B. Palmer, Ph. D., Principal, History and Philosophy of 
ucation. 
Charles A. Babcock, A. M., Natural Sciences. 
^. Frank Jenks, A. M., Ancient Languages, 
^yron T. Dana, Mathematics and German. 
T\liss Elizabeth Richardson, Methods and Essays. 
Miss Ellen L. Clothier, English Language, Rhetoric and Literature. 
Miss M. Blanche Blair, Drawing and Geometry. 
Mrs. Z. G. Carruth, French and History. 
M. Antoinette Whiting, Yocal Music. 

Andrew Y. Freeman, Principal of Senior Department andSuperin- 
-ndent of Practice. 
Miss Jeannie E. Kinsman, Principal of Junior Department. 
Miss Anna McKinstry, Critic in Senior Department. 
Mrs. Lizzie Mathews, Critic in Junior Department. 
16 
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Mi88 Eva Wilkins, Assistant Critic. 

Miss Anna J. Markham, Instrumental Music. 

Miss Mary A. Bemis, Kindergarten. 

Mrs. Harriet G. Ely, Painting. 

IV. Names of the Graduates for the Year. 

Normal Oraduates, 

Classical — Frank E. Aldrich, Frdlionia; Delmer E. Bate 
Stockton ; Marietta F. Kendall, Tidioute, Pa. ; Jessie I. I 
Fredonia ; Anna McLaury, Forestville ; John A. Warren, La 

Advanced English — EffieM. Burton, Brocton; John L. Do 
Laona ; Marguerite C. Dugan, Portland ; Cora E. Francis, She 
Clara A. Garvin, Corfu; Cora U. Mabbett, Fredonia; A 
Wheeler, Fredonia. 

Elementary English — Alice M. Bell, Summit City, Pa. ; 
S. Hamilton, Batavia; Mary R. Hillabrant, Elmira ; May 
Johnson, Cassadaga ; Mary A. Kidder, Elmira ; Ellen E. < 
Fredonia ; Lillian C. Wiggins, Versailles. 

Acddermc Oraduates, 

Classical — Ella I. Davis, Fredonia; Hattie A. Ely, Stocl' 
Advanced English — Harold W. Fairbanks, Fredonia ; Ji 

Kyman, Fredonia; Margaret Sullivan, Fredonia; Ar Louine 

Fredonia. 

College Preparatory — Joseph W. Carruth, Fredonia. 

Total Normal graduates for the year 

Total Academic graduates for the year 

~-« — 

V. Attendance. 

Whole number of pupils registered : 

Normal 

Academic 

Intermediate 

Primary 

Total 

VI. Financial Report for Year Ending September 30, : 

Receipts, 
1880. 
October 1. Amount in hands of local 

board $117 53 

October 1. Amount received from 

State during year 17, 569 03 

October 1. Amount received from 

tuition during year 201 95 

October 1. Interest 1 87 

Total $17, ^ 
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expbnditurbs. 

Sala/riea, 

.mer, principal $2, 500 00 

asety, vice-principal 693 00 

ibcock 1, 500 00 

rchard 1, 500 00 

3eman ' 960 00 

. Richardson 1, 200 00 

Burchard 800 00 

t. Blair 800 00 

r. Carruth (one-half time) .... 300 00 

Whiting -500 00 

linsman 800 00 

:cKinstry 600 00 

Mathews 600 00 

dns 600 00 

Johnson (temporary) ' 45 00 

mson (temporary) 75 00 

il $13,473 00 

I - 

Repairs cmd vmprovements. 

8. BuflFalo Hardware Co., 

new seats, etc $589 60 

8. E. A. Curtis, architect. 25 00 

8. L. S. Huntley, painting 96 85 
8. John Coyle, repairing 

blackboards Ill 08 

8. A. CoUis^ainting 67 99 

8. George H. White, new 

floors, etc, 539 24 

8. A lien & Edmunds, paints, 

etc 63 23 

jr 17. L. IS. Huntley, painting 2 50 
jr 17. Nat. Gas-light Co., 

plumbing 19 87 

3. W. W, Scott & Son, 

hardware 15 74 

3. Nat. Gas Co., plumbing 7 79 

2. D. L. Shepard, hard- 
ware 8 14 

2. Canty & Thompson, 

blacksmith 9 25 

il $1,556 28 



s 
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Fuel cmd lights. 
1880. 

October 8. P. H.Stevens & Co., wood. $61 75 

October 8. G. W. Sissoii, coal 389 68 

December 17. National Gas-light Co., gas. 16 75 

1881. 

July 2. National Gas-light Co., gas 22 50 

July 2. D. L. Shepard, wood 86 00 

Total. ; $576 68 

Mileage to students, 
1881. 

March 3. F. B. Palmer, disbursements $60 41 

July 2. F. B. Palmer, disbursements 58 71 

Total $119 12 

Lihra/ry^ text-hooks and appa/ral/iis. 
1880. 

October 8. J. A. Irving, rebinding.. . . $130 45 

October 8. F. C. Chatsey, books ...... 14 50 

December 17. F. C. Chatsey, books and 

chemical bottles 84 17 

. December 17. J. A. Irving, binding 26 80 

1881. ... 
March 3. E. S. Ritchie & Sons, appara- 
tus 122 01 

• July 2. L.-L. Riggs, cyclopaedia. . . 40 00 

July 2. Beers & Co., Co. atlas 12 00 

July 2. F. C. Chatsey, books 11 45 

Total $441 38 

Printing, 
1880 

October 8. W. McKinstry & Son $27 50 

October 8. C. F. White & Co 14 67 

December 17. W. McKinstry & Son 41 50 

December 17. C. F. White & Co 16 30 

1881 

March 3. W. McKinstry & Son 55 75 

March 3. C. F. White & Co 32 50 

July 2. W. McKinstry & Son 08 97 

July 2. C. F. White & Co 7100 

July 2. Gavit & Co., diplomas, ... 25 85 

Total $354 04 
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Miscella/neous, 
1880. 

October 8. F. C. Chatsey $84 40 

October 8. F. B. Palmer, disbarsements 29 58 

December 17. F. C. Chatsey, chemicals... 18 05 
1881. 

March 3. Victor M'f g. Co., ink 6 25 

March 3. F. B. Palmer 25 62 

July 2. W.W. Scott & Son, hardware 2 92 
July 2. P H. Stevens & Co., ribbon 

for diplomas 10 00 

July 2. F. C. Chatsey, chemicals .. . 85 83 

July 2. F. B. Palmer, disbursements QQ 94 

July 2. L. McKinstry, Sec. " 13 96 

July 2. P. McDoneli, janitor 800 00 

July 2. Allen &Edmiinds,chemicals 4 98 

Total $1,048 53 

Paid from tuition fund. 
188a 

October 12. American Rural Home, adv'g $10 00 

October 12. Glean Times, advertising. .. 2 00 

October 12. Cattaraugus Kepublican, adv'g 2 25 

October 12. Ellieottville Union, adv'g. . . 4 00 

October 12. Chautauqua Farmer, adv'g. . 4 80 

October 12. Cuba Patriot, advertising. . . 4 25 

Total $27 30 

R capitulation. 
Receipts, 

Amount in hands of Local Board October 

1,1880 $117 53 

A.mount received from State dnring year 17,569 0*' 

Amount received for tuition 201 95 

Amount received, interest on tuition 

money 1 87 

Total $17,890 38 

Expenditures, 

Teachers' salaries $13,473 00 

Kepairs and improvements 1,556 28 

Fuel and lights . 576 68 

Mileage to students 119 12 
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Text-books and apparatus $441 38 

Printing 354 04 

Miscellaneous (including janitor's salary 

$800) .* 1,048 53 

Total from State appropriation $17,569 03 

Paid from tuition fund 27 30 



Total expenditures $17,596 33 

Leaving in hands of Local Board $294 05 



> ss.: 



State of New York, 
Chcmtauqua County, 

L. Morris, president, and L. McKinstry, secretary, of the local 
board of the State Normal School at Fredonia, being duly sworn, 
say, and each for himself says, that he has examined the foregoing 
account, and believes the same to be in, all respects correct and just. 

L. MORRIS, President 

L. MoKINSTRY, Seereta/ry. 

Sworn to before me, this 10th ) 
day of December, 1881. ) 

E. F. Warrew, Nota/ry Public, 

Expenditures from special appropriation by Legislature of 1881, for 
repairs and improvements to State Normal School Building at 
Fredonia. 

Audit of September 5, 1881 : 

Allen & Edmunds, paints, oils, etc $159 62 

F. W. Howard, wall paper 91 07 

F. C. Chatsey, wall paper 18 75 

D. L. Shepard, hardware 207 62 

W. S. Hay ward, labor and tools 44 50 

John Cray, labor 3150 

George B. Hay ward, labor 17 25 

R. Wolfers, carpenter and lumber 431 20 . 

Frazine & Hamilton, lumber * 30 39 

D. Wright & Co., lumber 646 37 

WilliamRoth, mason 265 88 

D. A. White, kalsomine, etc 74 18 

L. S. Huntley, painting, etc 618 82 

L. S. Huntley, hanging wall paper, etc. 27 57* 

$2,663 72 
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Audit of September 14, 1881 : 

Li. S. Huntley, painting $253 05 

J^Iat. Gas-liffht Co., plumbing 69 18 

Geo. H. White, flooring, ceiling, etc. .. 2, 622 38 

John Coyle, repairing blackboards 126 00 

Albert Oollis, kalsomining 334 00 

Sellew & Popple, iron columns 229 60 

$3, 634 21 



Summary. 

Audit of September 5 $2, 663 72 

Audit of September 14 3, 634 21 

Total $6, 297 93 



State of New York, ) 
Chautauqua County, ) ' ' 

L. Morris, president, and L. McKinstry, secretary, of the local 
board of the State Normal and Training School at Fredonia,*do 
swear, and each for himself swears, that the annexed statement of 
expenditures for repairs and improvements made from amounts 
received from the special appropriation for that purpose, is a correct 
and true statement according to the best of their knowledge and 
belief. 

L. MOKKIS, President. 
L. McKINSTRY, Seoretary. 
Sworn to before me, 
December 19, 1881. 

E. F, Warren, Notary Puhlio, 



(T.) 

TENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE LOCAL BOARD OF 
. THE STATE NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL PAT 
GENESEO. 

Hon. Neil Gii^otjr, 

Btiperintendent of Puhlio Instruction : 

Sir. — The local board of the State Normal and Training School 
at Geneseo, in accordance with the requirements of law, herewith 
transmits its tenth annual report. 
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Attendance. 

Normal department 4 

Academic department It 

School of Practice i Int«""«^'*te department 183 

rrimary department .1- 1>^ 



Total 




Graduates. 



The whole nnmber of graduates is : 

Males 6^ 

Females XlS 



Total 182 



The number of graduates during the year was : 

Males • 4 

Females : 8 



Total 12 



Undergraduates. 

The number of undergraduates enrolled during the 
year, who taught some portion of the year 94 

Graduates of 1881. 

Hattie E. Baird Geneseo, Livingston county. 

William L. Baker Perry, Wyoming county. 

Nora M. Bennett Hunts, Livingston county. 

Hattie E. Calvert Youngstown, Niagara county. 

Sarah Clute Moscow, Livingston county. 

Dayton L. Kathan Bailston, Saratoga county. 

George N. Kneeland Dalton, Livingston county. 

I. Edward Lyon York, Livingston county. 

Libbie Y. Griswold Geneseo, Livingston county. 

Nettie W. Pierpont Allen's Hill, Ontario county. 

Anna M. KiecK Delta, Oneida county. 

Anna Tibbets Belfast, Allegany county. 

Local Board. 

The Local Board of control remains the same as at the last report. 
The following are the members : 

Hon. James Wood, president; Dr. Walter E. Lauderdale, secre- 
tary ; Hon. Hezekiah Allen, treasurer; Col. John Rorbach, Hon. 
Solomon Hubbard, Hon. James W. Wadsworth, Adoniram J. Abbott, 
Ephraim F. Curtiss, William A. Wadsworth. 
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Faculty. 

Th,^ ohanges in the corps of instructors, during the year, were as 
foUov%r& z 

Mi&^ Delia M. Van Derbelt resigned, but no one has yet been 
Bppoi n. t:cd to fill the vacancy ; Professor Jerome Alien resigned, and 
Bub^x^t J. Schmitz was appointed to fill the vacancy. 

Tlx^ iffoUowing list gives the names of the present teachers and 
their ^ <^ apartments : 

W^illi am J. Milne, Ph. D., LL. D., Principal, Didactics and Moral 
pbil^so^phy. 
P^'^^t^en A. Waterbury, A. M., Mathematics. 



J5^*^>-^t:~i. M. Milne, A. B., Ancient Languages. 

----- ^Ysci( 



^rt J. Schmitz, Ph. D., Natural Sciences. 
Cynthia U. Weld, A. M., Preceptress, Rhetoric andCotnpo- 

^\^ei Sara F. Fletcher, Grammar and Elementary Methods. 
^^I'L'^^s Jennie 0. Coe, Mathematics and History. 
"^Oji^^s Mary E. Burns, Geography and Composition. 
'Jslv.^ss Myra P. Burdick, Critic and Head Teacher of Intermediate 
-pcV^rtment. 

'M.iBs Lizzie McBride, Critic, and Head Teacher in Primary 
-pcipartment. 

Mrs. Phebe B. Minard, Critic in Primary Department. 
Mr8.'Henriette Gerke, German. 
Miss Mary E. Parks, Vocal Music. 
Miss Laura Kose, Elocution. 

Miss Maria W. Chichester, Drawing and Painting. 
1 Jirs. J. L. Fralev, Instrumental Music. 

Financial ExHiBrr. 
Heceipts. 

Amount in hands of Local Board October 1, 1880. . . $290 41 
Received from State Treasurer during the year ending 

September 30, 1881 17,752 98 

Anaonnt received for tuition 1,336 40 

Total $19,378 79 

Dislursements. 

For teachers' salaries $13,845 GO 

For library, text-books and apparatus 745 34 

For repairs and improvements 1,727 67 

Other disbursements 2,941 37 

Amount in hands of Local Board September 30, 1881. 119 41 

Total , $19,378 79 

17 
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Detailed Statement of Disbursements. 

Teacheri salaries. 

William J. Milne $2,500 0( 

Jerome Allen 1,600 0( 

Eeuben A. Waterbury t . . 1,600 DC 

John M. Milne 1,400 0( 

Cynthia U. Weld 1,000 0( 

Sara F. Fletcher 1,000 0( 

Myra P. Burdick TOO 0( 

Jennie 0. Ooe 600 Oi 

Lizzie McBride 500 0^ 

Laura Eose 495 Oi 

Mary E. Burns 450 0^ 

Delia M. Van Derbelt 450 0( 

Phebe B. Minard 450 01 

Mary E, Parks 300 0< 

Henriette Gerke. . . 300 0< 

Maria W. Chichester 300 Oi 

Willis Van Valkenbur^ 200 0< 

Total $13,845 



I 



For lihra/ry^ textrhoohs and appa/ratvs, 

Hersey & Co., books, etc $119 8 

Harper & Brothers, books 13 8 

Charles Scribner's Sons, books 7 0: 

Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., books 33 5 

L. W. Crossett, books, chemicals, etc 213 6 

A. S. Barnes & Co., books 39 2 

Maria W. Chichester, anatomical chart 5 0' 

P. B, Minard, books 4 0( 

M. E. Parks, music books 11 5< 

O. F. Sherwood, books, etc 13 > 81 

J, W. Mattison, anatomical atlas 15 0( 

Jerome Allen, induction coil ' 18 01 

Henry A. Ward, skeletons 30 6( 

L. W\ Crossett, magazines, etc 100 4( 

Total $745 3^ 

For repairs and invprovements. 

Alexander Edgar, labor $6 0( 

Frank Spencer, painting 4 IC 

Benj, Moreland, labor 16 2fi 

C. Cocher, mason work 24 25 



« 
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F. Leonard, sand $6 00 

J. Houston, jr., labor 2 00 

P. Crystal, labor 21 00 

J. B. Gorham, slating boards 101 36 

J. A. Geary, plastering 2 00 

Grossman & Churchill, drawing earth, plastering, etc. 48 68 

C. A. Youngs, hardware 15 48 

Howe & Rogers, carpeting and matting 184 50 

E. H. Cook & Co., radiators ,. 87 46 

E. A. Livermore, lumber, etc 123 39 

Thomas Lovell, labor 24 00 

J. Balding, painting 21 24 

E. E. Doty, hardware 136 18 

S. C. Green, labor 45 75 

J. B. Harris, jr., labor . 5 00 

Benj. Moreland, labor 2 13 

F. van Allen, labor 2 85 

A. H. Andrews & Co., seat-arms 6 00 

J. W. Vickers, building stairs 144 41 

C. E. Grossman, brick, etc 16 00 

M. Manion, mason work and material 81 72 

E. W. Hudnutt, lumber 74 08 

E. H. Cook & Co., zinc porners 6 00 

Henry Waltjin, frescoing and painting 463 00 

F. Mate, blacksmithing 5 95 

J. Richmond, repairing clocks 1 50 

W. H. Olmsted, carpet, etc 42 90 

Geneseo Gas-light Co., fire brick 4 69 

Mrs. L. C. Morey, making carpet 3 00 

Total $1,727 67 

Other disbursements. 

Express charges, freight, etc $20 60 

W. E. Lauderdale, postage • 3 20 

Mileage 369 38 

W. J. Milne, traveling expenses, postage, etc 66 50 

P. Reagan, labor 14 25 

A. L. Bailey, printing 6 50 

C. W. Bardeen, advertising 4 25 

Gavit & Co., diplomas 16 20 

Jerome Allen, chemical supplies 6 41 

W. D. E. Allen, labor 40 00 

L. C. Morey, trees and plants 16 53 

Geneseo Gas-light Co., gas 128 76 

J. 0. G. Hay nes, supplies 16 78 

C. O. Beach, ribbon 1 98 

Chas. Clapper, labor 2 89 
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W. J. Dounce & Co., coal $1,147 59 

Geo. W. Shamp, tongs 3 00 

S. P. Allen, printing and advertising 134 GO 

Allen & Scott, printing and stationery '. 38 00 

E. A. Liverrnore, coal 90 79 

A. R. Clapper, labor 18 75 

Benjamin Moreland, labor 6 02 

L. C. Morey, janitor, 800 00 

Total $2,941 37 

LroNGSTON County, as.: 

James Wood, president, and Walter E. Lauderdale, secretary, of 
the local board of the State Normal and Training School at Gen eseo, 
being duly sworn, say, and each for himself says, that he has ex- 
amined the foregoing statement of receipts and disbursements, and 
believes the same to be in all respects correct, 

JAMES WOOD, President. 
> . W. E. LAUDERDALE, /S'^e/'^to/^. 

Sworn to before me, this 23d ) 
day of December, 1881. ) 

Campbell H. Young, Notary Puhlicy Livingston Go. 
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ANNUAL EEPORT OF THE LOCAL BOARD OF THE 
STATE NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL AT 
OSWEGO. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Swperintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — The local board of the Oswego State Normal and Train- 
ing School herewith submit the annual report required by the pro- 
visions of law. 

OFFICERS. 

State Department of Public Instruction. 

Neil Gilmour, Superintendent 

Local Board, 

Gilbert Mollison, President. Geo. B. Sloan, 

John X. Post, Secretary. David Harmon, 

Daniel G. Fort, Treasurer. , Alanson S. Page, 

Samuel, B. Johnson, John M. Barrow, 

Benjamin Doolittle, Delos DeWolf, 

Theodore Irwin, Thos. Mott, 

Abner C. Mattoon, 
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Faculty. 

Changes that have occurred during the yea/r. 

Mrs. Emma D. Straight resumed her work in literature and com- 
position, thus relieving Miss Julia A. Cook, who has been acting as 
substitute since January 18, 1879. Messrs. Babcock and Thomson, 
who have been assisting Professor Straight in the laboratories dur- 
ing the past year, resigned their positions ; the former, at the close of 
the year, and the latter, during tne last term. Both gentlemen left 
to occupy more lucrative positions as teachers in other parts of the 
State. Mr. George W. Fitz has been employed to assist Professor 
Straight in the Science department, and Mr. F. G. Tice has been 
employed to take charge of penmanship, and to assist in the office. 
This arrangement relieves Miss Van Petten who had charge of pen- 
manship last year, and gives her an opportunity to assist Professor 
Straight in the Science department. 

In the School of Practice, the resignation of Misses Churchill and 
Snow rendered some change necessary. Miss Georgia A. Timerson 
was transferred from the principalship of the Junior department, 
to the ]>osition of Assistant Critic, vacated by the resignation of 
Miss Snow, and Miss Emily A. Comer was appointed to fill the 
vacancy. The position of principal of the Primary department, 
was filled by the appointment of Miss Carrie F. HerricK. These 
are the only changes that have occurred during the year. 

Names of the Faculty as at Present Organized. 

Edward A. Sheldon, A. M., Ph. D., Principal, Didactics. 

Henry H. Straight, A. M., Director of the Science Department 
and School of Practice. 

Isaac B. Poucher, A. M., Arithmetic, Algebra, and Methods of 
Teaching Arithmetic. 

Herman Kriisi, A. M., Geometry, History and Philosophy of 
Education, German and French. 

Matilda S. Cooper, English Grammar, and Methods of Teaching 
Grammar and giving object lessons. 

Mary D. Moore, Latin, Greek and History. 

Emma D. Straight, English Literature, Composition and Object 
Drawing. 

Sarah T. VanPetten, Drawing, Botany, Methods of Teaching 
Botany, Form and Drawing, and assisting in the Science Department. 

Amelia B. Myers, Reading, Gymnastics, Geography, Methods of 
Teaching Reading, Rehearsals, and charge of Library. 

Sarah J. Walter, Principal and Critic of School of Practice, and 
Methods of teaching Geography and Color. 

Georgia A. Timerson, Assistant Critic of School of Practice. 

Emily S. Comer, Principal of Junior Department of School of 
Practice. 

Carrie F. Herrick, Principal of Primary Department of School of 
Practice. 

George W. Fitz, Assistant in Science Department. 

F. G. Tice, Teacher of Penmanship, and assistant in Office Work. 
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Attendance. 

Number of pupils registered : 

Normal School 440 

School of Practice 404 



Total 844 

Average number of pupils in attendance : 

Normal School 244 

School of Practice 2V6 



^otal 477 

Appendix. 

Number of pupils registered during the year : 

Males 82 

Females 858 



Total 440 



Average age of pupils in attendance during the year : 

Males , — 21 

Females 20 



Number of graduates during the year : 

Males 3 

Females 62 



Total 66 



Number of graduates sincejthe school was established : 

Males*. 89 

Females 921 



Total 1, 010 

Gbaduates, Term ending January 25, 1881. 
Elementary English Course. 

Ada E. Boyd, Emma A. Lovejoy, 

Kate V. D. Bundy, Anna L. McCanna, 

S. Jennie Burt, Sarah McPeck, 

M. Louise Deyo, Nancie Irene Moore, 

Minnie 6. Flynn, Josephine Owen, 

Kate F. Hanrahan, Nettie M. Teague, 

M. Adda Holton, Nathalie L. Yidaud, 

Nellie Locklin, Josephine Volz, 

Mary Louise Lovecraft, Hannah J. Wood. 
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Advanced English Cov/rse, 

George E. BulHs, Kate A. Leonard, 

Lizzie E. Waldt. 

daadcdl Course. 

Edith R. Bogle, . George W. Cullinan, 

Mary E. Hiitcheson. 

PROGEAMME, JANUARY 25, 1881. 

2 p. M. 
Reading Scriptures and Prayer Rev. H. H. Stebbins. 

Music. 

Instrumental Duet — " The Prodigal Son," (G. Wallace Dawson.) 

Ada E. Boyd and Josephine V olz. 

Essay — " The Power of Money " Lizzie E. Waldt. 

Essay —The Tariff George E. Bullis. 

Music. 
Sextet — "After the Night Dawns the Morrow " (Gounod.) 

Lessons with Children in REcriATioN Rooms. 

Geography — A Junior, No. 40 Minnie G. Flynn. 

Language — B Primary, No. 37 Kate V. D. Bundy. 

Reading — Primary, No. 35 Ada E. Boyd. 

Plants — C Primary, No. 34 .-.Nellie Locklin. 

Arithmetic — B Junior, No. 43 Hannah J. Wood. 

Exercises in the Hall. 

Music. 

Cornet Solo — " Selection," (Winner) W. G. Pardee. 

Essay — Our Schools and our Children Mary E. Hutcheson. 

Essay — Individuality Emma A. Lovejoy. 

Music. 

Vocal Solo — *' The Flower Girl," (Beviguani,) Mary E. Hutcheson. 

Essay — Yeast Kate A. Leonard. 

Essay — Culture Nathalie L. Vidaud. 

CoiTFERRINQ OF DiPLOMAS. 

Music. 

Class Sons i Words by Emma A. Lovejoy. 

^ ( Music by Mary E. Hutcheson, 

Benediction. 
Class Motto " Docendo Discimus," 
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CLASS SONG. 

Our work together is finished 

As the Glass of '81, 
And our hopes and cares long blended, 

Together no longer run. 
Soon the dear familiar faces 

No more will meet our eye ; 
With our joy is mingled sadness, 

As we sing our last good-by. 

By success, weVe been cheered to new efforts. 

To master the strange and unknown, 
While mistakes were signals of warning. 

Not to trust in ourselves alone. 
We've now come to the day long wished for. 

Old cares behind us lie, 
But regret still shades our gladness, 

While we sing our last good-by. 

Each one for himself in the future 

Must a separate path pursue, 
Having all that's past to guide him, 

And much to learn that is new, 
* But wherever we may wander. 

In our roamings far and nigh. 
This hour we'll still remember — 

The hour of our last good-by. 

Graduates, Term ending June 28, 1881. 

Elementary English Course, 

Eliza E. Andrews. Beautiful Women. 

Carrie Benson Sunshii^e- 

Caroline Clary Every Night must have its Morning* 

Alfarata Clute Our National Man^®^^- 

Eliza A. Cheyney Christianity in Po^^J 

CoraB. Fisher I^a^W 

Anna E. Forbes Keep in ^^^^ 

Ella A. Gerow Social Cal^?^! 

Philadelphia S. Halloek Fiction as a Means in Educ^*!^ 

Jeannette Hargreaves Yes an cl ^. 

Ettie M. Holcomb Blossoms and I^^."^ 

Kate A. Hopson Character Bull ^^\ 

Zoe W. Hopson Life is what we ma^l^? ^ 

Mary S. Howe Nature's Teacl^j'ni 

Mary J. Hunt propj 

Addie S. Ketcham Unmasted 

Lucy B. Leeds Trnth 

Clara M. Lewis Our Presidents' W^ires. 

Josephine Mace Cheerfulness. 

Laura G. Marsh Growing OIL 

Mary H. Mattison The Influence of Early Reading. 

Carrie E. Miner Human Influence. 

Anna Nicholson Savaronola. 
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Edna Pateman Expression. 

tf ena Rodie Failures in Life. 

Clara A. Salisbury Spiders. 

Catherine E. Sheridan Work. 

3M. Victoria Shore Rough Diamonds. 

Ella L. Smith Practice what you preach. 

INellie L. Witbeck An Essay on Man. 

Irving Washburn The State as an Educator. 

Advanced English Course, 

31 argaret Bernhard Corporal Punishment. 

Uachel Butler. , Saving vs. Spending. 

Xizzie M. Daly Idols. 

Jennie M. Hempton Our Glory. 

IMary E. Laing Compensation. 

Elizabeth A. Mathews It takes time. 

Emma J. Nesbitt Education. 

ICate L. Preston " Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown." 

Anna B. Sheldon The Pool. 

ClasHcal Course. 

liM- TJ ^ \iA \ "The Sea of Life, and how to swim it. 

i\X. Helen Alden | .p,^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ j^.^^^ ^^^ ,^^^ ^^ ^^^^ j^ „ 

J osephine C. Bunker The Mystic Seven. 

Class Motto ** Aim High." 

PROGRAMME, JUNE 28, 1881. 

9 A. M. 

rieading Scriptures and Prayer 

Quartette —"Sun rise, "(White) 

I-, ) "The Sea of Life, and how to swim it. n/r tj } ^ \}a^^ 
Essay .- [ rj,^^ Cream of Life, and how to skim it." ^- ^«'«° ^'^''°- 
Essay — On Man Nellie Witbeck. 

Lessons with Children in Recitation Rooms. 

Arithmetic — C Senior, No. 34 Anna Nicholson. 

l^otany — A Junior, No. 37 Elizabeth A. Mathews. 

History — B Junior, No. 43 Rachel Butler. 

Composition — B Junior, No. 35 Kate L. Preston. 

iNumber — A Primary, No. 36 Mary J. Hunt. 

Xanguage — C Primary, No. 40 Kittie E. Sheridan. 

^Reading — CPrimary, No. 42 Ella A. Gerow. 

Exercises in the Hall. 

Listrumental Trio — '' Alpine Glow," (Oesten) Misses Mace, Hallock 

and Witbeck. 

Recitation — The Blind Girl of Castel Cuille Caroline Clary. 

Essay — Fiction as a Means in Education . . Philadelphia S. Halloc 
18 
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Music. 

Vocal Duet — " Drift, my bark," (Kucken; Misses Mattison an( 

Pateman. 

Lessons with Children in Recitation Rooms. 

Geology — C Senior, No. 34 Alfarata C^^^ 

Reading — B Junior, No. 37 Josephine C. Bunk 

Geography — A Junior, No. 43 Eliza E. Andrew 

Music — Junior Children, Hall Mary H. Mattis 

Number— C Primary, No. 35 Mary S. Ho^ 

Color — C Prima^, No. 40 Lucy E. Lec 

Observation — B Primary, No. 36 1 Zoe Ho|:>e 

Form — C Primary, No. 42 Carrie E. Mit 

2 p. M. 

Music, 

Vocal Trio — " Down in the Dewy Dell," (Smart) Misses Sherid 

Smith and Butler. 

Essay — The State as an Educator Irwin Washbu 

Essay — Christianity in Poetry Eliza A . Chey u 

Music. 

Instrumental Solo — Grand Valse — in A Flat, (Chopin) Joseph 

C. Bunker. 

Essay — Corporal Punishment Margaret Bernhe 

Recitation — The Sioux Chiefs Daughter Edna Patem. 

Music. 

Vocal Solo — " Brnani involami," (Verdi) Sophia O i 

Essay — The Pool Anna B. Sheld 

Essay — Compensation ; Mary E. La,i 

Conferring of Diplomas. 

Benediction. 

Detailed Statement of the Receipts and Disbursements 
the Local Board for the year ending September 30, 18 

Receipts and Assets. 

Amount received from Comptroller by 
building committee for completion 
of building $2,000 00 

Amount received from Department of 
Public In8truction,f or current expenses 
of school for the year 20,347 48 

Amount received to pay balance of re- 
quisition for July 6, 1 880 266 49 

$22,602 



ssz 
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Sheldon $2,500 00 

ler 1,800 00 

jrht 1,600 00 

■liai 1,600 00 

Cooper 1,200 00 

oore 900 00 

tr 800 00 

Petten 600 00 

■8 600 00 

alter 500 00 

bcock 350 00 

look 300 00 

inow 200 00 

Timereon 100 00 



76 00 
100 00 



$13,126 00 
requisition for July 6, 1880 255 49 

$13,381 49 

le account ; 

:, gymnastic rings $3 70 

arthy, crockery for laboratory 10 70 

ncr'a Sons, maps 6 38 

^ntnin & Co., RegeDts,eto., 

atory 66 13 

11, hammers for geology 3i 00 

& Co., moulding table. ... 14 60 
nmingB, electric bells and 

12 00 

1 Works, moulding sand 3 15 

ig, moulding clay 3 50 

iital M'fg. Co., apparatus 

■atory 13 12 

;r, blackboard materials. ... 6 82 

'ard, national history models 97 00 



ccount: 




n & Co., books 


$3 23 


books 


4 87 


! Chaniberlin, books ' 


180 26 


ant, binding books 


46 80 


12 00 


mberlin, books 


23 28 


38, lit. world 


2 00 


aers Sons, books and maps. 


113 00 
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Mileage account : 
Mileage paid pupils $1,583 & 

Janitor's account : 
P. Malone, services as janitor 403 6 

Expense account : 

Eugene Convers, iron work $23 50 

Oswego Publishing Co., printing 20 46 

Bickart & Drury, glazing 5 58 

Oswego Gas Co., gas consumed 286 19 

G. A. Yan Wormer, charcoal 40 32 

E. J. OHphant, stationery and examina- 
tion paper. 250 63 

D. L. & W . Coal Co., coal 178 00 

C. H. Butler, chemicals 63 18 

Vulcan Iron Works, iron work ar\d re- 
pairs 127 70 

Kenyon & Co., hardware 92 67 

Paine & Hunter, furniture and repairs. 67 45 
C. G. Shead & Co., plumbing and 

materials 404 08 

I. B. Poucher, disbursements 21 41 

E. A. Sheldon, disbursements 200 60 

Skinner & Hall, paint and painting 120 13 

C. "H. Woodruff, doorsprings 31 75 

L. S. Gordon, ribbons for diplomas 29 00 

O. A. Lester, disbursements 3 19 

U. Thomson, services at city library ... 60 00 
P. Malone, extra service and disburse- 
ments 107 66 

Andrew Keilig, painting 6 19 

Oswego Shade Store, shades 5 62 

K. Bickford, shades 9 41 

R. Gordon, sheeting 318 

Oswego Water Works Co., waterrent. . 214 20 
Oswego Board of Education, teachers' 

registers 3 00 

F. J. Door, hardware 12 54 

Collins & Co., hardware 66 50 

Weed, Parsons & Co., printing circulars 20 00 

Chase & Co., keys and tags 20 95 

W. J. Austin, chemicals 8 26 

Gavit & Co., diplomas 96 05 

P. Heron, labor 8 00 

N. M. Andrews, matches, salt, etc 6 50 

T. Kingsford, carpet 2 60 

John McCall, blacksmithing 12 75 

James Gibbs, carpenter work and 

material 165 81 
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• 

Printing Co., printing $33 25 

: Chamberlain, crayon and 

s 3 75 

:, lumber 92 01 

38, team work 21 15 

oal 1,118 40 

lid, lumber 56 19 

labor 6 25 

ers, brackets 7 75 

chemicals 10 45 

s^ard, making boxes 22 50 

tiaher, labor 25 25 

!n, labor 12 50 

ib, warding files 1 80 

illing, tuning piano 10 00 

ell, cleaning clocks 1 75 

ilchrist, soap, brashes, etc. . 7 15 

books and paper 3 OO 

arthy, crockery 3 97 

painting and glazing 10 55 

3, ice..... 29 25 

arsup, chimney top 15 00 

[lis, copper tank, case, etc. . 66 98 
on, rent of piano, flower for 

31 70 

labor, zinc, etc 4 86 

jht, disbursements 186 50 

3lds, wood preservative. .. . • 9 00 

is, assistant in city library. 10 00 

mer, painting 5 53 

$4, 580 44 

mount of current expenses $20, 602 97 

)propriation for completion of building: 

ainting * $86 75 

:jkman, laying floor in garret 8 13 

laying floor 10 60 

laying floor 18 37 

laying floor 812 

1, laying stone walk 122 50 

eld, lumber 101 51 

855 88 

3 on hand 1, 644 12 



V 

if building and current expenses $22, 602 97 

GILBERT MOLLISON, President. 
J. K. POST, Secretary. 
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City and County of Oswego, ss, : 

Before me, Chester Penfield, a notary public in and for the county 
of Oswego, State of New York, personally appeared Gilbert Molli- 
sou and J. K. Post, and made affidavit that the above statement is 
correct. 

Oswego, N. Y., January 16, 1882. 

CHESTER PENFIELD, 

Notary Puhiic. 



THIRTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE LOCAL BOARD 
OF THE STATE NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL AT 
POTSDAM. 

Hon, Neil Gilmoub, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — The local board of the State Normal and Training School 
at Potsdam, presents this its thirteenth annual report. 

I. The Local Board. 

Is constituted the same as last year, as follows : 

Henry Watkins, A. M., president ; Hon. A. X. Parker, secretary; 
George Z. Erwin, A. M., treasurer; Jesse Reynolds, M. D., Eos- 
well rettibone, A. M., Hon. John I. Gilbert, A. M., Gen. E. A. 
Merritt, William A. Poste, A. M., A. G. Gaines, D. D. 

II. The Faculty. 

Some changes have been made in the faculty, by resignation 
transfer and election, so that the faculty is constituted at present as 
follows : 

Thomas J. Morgan, D. D., Principal, Philosophy and History of 
Education ; began service September, 1881 ; salary, $2,500. 

Henry L. Harter, A. M., Vice-Principal, Ancient Language; 
began service April, 1869 ; salary, $1,800. 

Amelia Morey, School Economy, Principles of Teaching, Grammar 
Methods; began service September, 1869; salary, $1,200. 

Mary L. Wood, Reading, Elocution and Gymnastics ; began service 
September, 1871 ; salary, $800. 

Warren Mann, A. M., Natural Science ; began service September 
1872; salary, $1,400. ' 

Mary M. Eyle, French, History, English Literature, Drawing ; 
began service September, 1873; salary, $1,000. 

Frank E. Hathorne, Vocal and Instrumental Music ; began ser- 
vice September, 1876 ; salary, $500. 
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Charles C. TowDsend, A. M., Geography, Methods, Criticism ; 
began service September, 1877; salary, $1,200. 

Elizabeth Hargrave, Principal of Training School, Criticism ; 
began service January, 1877; salary, $.^0. 

George B. Sliutts, Mathematics ; began service September, 1879 ; 
salary, $800. 

M. Amelia Qua, Primary Methods, Criticism ; began service Sep- 
tember, 1879 ; salary, $600. 

George W. F. Smith, Composition, Rhetoric, Rhetorical Work 
Arithmetic ; began service September, 1881 ; salary, $800. 

Henry A. Watkins, Penmanship, Geography, Grammar ; began 
service September, 1880 ; salary, J600. i 

Lilian Church, Assistant in Training School, Criticism, Arithmetic ; 
began service September, 1880 ; salary, $450. 

III. Attendance. 

1. During the year ending September 30, 1881, the number of 
students registered has been as follows : 

Normal pupils 386 

Academic 50 

Intermediate 133 

Primary 103 

Total 671 

(Note. — This represents the number of registrations during the year, but as no 
account is taken of the number of pupils that have been promoted to higher 
departments, and whose names are repeated, it does not represent the actual 
number of different pupils in attendance.) 

2. The following table, compiled from the reports of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, gives the attendance in the departments 
each year since the organization of the school. 



YEAR. 



18 9... 

1870.. 

1871.. 

1872.. 

1873.. 

1874.. 

1875.. 

1876.. 

1877.. 

1878.. 

1879.. 

1880.. 

1881.. 



Primary. 



140 
146 
146 
114 
114 
125 
128 
120 
109 
82 
84 
103 



Intermedi- 
ate. 



160 
150 
136 
187 
143 
126 
135 

lly 

103 

82 

100 

133 



Total. 


Academic. 


Normal. 


• • • • 


• 


137 


300 


137 


328 


296 


160 


301 


282 


203 


363 


301 


167 


402 


257 


173 


365 


251 


163 


362 


258 


102 


377 


239 


]00 


314 


212 


63 


268 


164 


72 


302 


184 


28 


342 


236 


50 


385 



Grand Total. 



137 
765 

757 
848 
870 
795 
776 
737 
653 
533 
538 
554 
671 



(Note. — ** Advanced A" classes retained in Intermediate.) 
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3. The number of Normal and Academic pupils in attendance Se\>- 
tember, 1881, is 275, residing as follows : 

1. St. Lawrence county 222 

2. Clinton county 13 

3. Franklin county 11 

4. Jefferson county 11 

5. Lewis county G 

6. Essex county 2 

7. Tioga comity 1 

8. Oneida county 1 

Pennsylvania 3 

South Carolina 1 

New Hampshire 1 

Illinois 1 

Canada 2 



Total 



275 



4. The number of new Normal and Academic students enrolled 
September, 1880, 83; September, 1881, 123. 

5. The number of students actually in attendance Septe mber, 
1881, is as follows : 

Normal department 245 

Academic department 30 

Intermediate department 61 

Primary department 70 



Total 



406 



IV. Graduates. 
1. The following table exhibits the number of graduates each year : 



rEAR. 


Normal Depabtmei«t. 


Academic Department. 






Male 


Female. 


Total. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Music. 


1869 




• • « • • 

7 

14 
13 
14. 
21 
17 
18 
13 
11 
7 
24 


• • • • 

• • • • 

7 

16 
18 
19 
26 
25 
23 
23 
17 
13 
33 


• • • • 
» • • " 

• • • • 

1 

1 

• • • • 

2 

4 
1 
2 
3 
2 

• • • • 


i 

4 

2 

i 

3 
2 
1 


• • • • 

• • • • 

1 
« 1 
1 
4 
4 
4 
2 
6 
6 
3 

• • • • 




1870 






1871 






1872 


1 

5 
5 
6 
8 
5 
10 
6 
6 
9 




1873 




1874 




1875 

1876 




1877... 

1878 

1879 


2 


1880 




1881 


1 






Total 


60 


169. 


219 


16 


14 


30 


3 
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Gbaduatbs for Term ending January 25, 1881 : 

Elementary English Course. ^ 

Martha S. Abbott, Sarah J. Butrick, 

Isadore A. Kelton, Ella E. Patterson. 

Achcmced J^nglish Course. 

Julia A. Coffern, Matilda J. Eoberts. 

Classical Course. 

Fletcher A. Gillette, Chas. H. Leete, 

John C. Mahoney. 

Graduates for Term ending June 28, 1881 : 1. 

Elemerhtary English Course. 

Addie C. Benedict, Myra K Lee, 

Klla D. Fuller, Annie A. Lewis, 

Alice M. Howe, B. Jennie Phippen, 

Eleanor Havens, Sarah Y. Raymond, 

Mattie A. Hatch, Dennis E. Smith. 

Advanced English Course. 

Maggie R. Gilmour, Wilbur H. Reynolds, 

liibbie Lane, Lois L Phillips, 

Helen L. Morton, Lucy O. Perrin. 

Classical Course. 

Hattie M. Belong, Geo. E. Kennen, 

L. Alton Foote, Geo. W. Sisson, 

Alice M. Haywood, Wayland E. Stearns, 

Sumner D. Irish, Clara L. Tisdale. 

Course in Music. 
Florence L. Chase. 

V. Financial Statement. 

Receipts. 

Heceived from the State during the year $17,375 54 

Received for tuition 300 40 

Amount in hands of Local Board October 1, 1880., . 14 91 

Total $17,690 85 

Disbursements. 

Salaries of .teachers' and assistants $14,171 25 

Janitor's salary 650 00 

Amount paid|fpT library, text-books and apparatus. . . 387 36 

19 
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i 

Amount paid for repairs and improrements $688 62 

Amount paid for other contingent and miscellaneous 

bills 1,664 33 

Amount in hands of local board September 30, 1881 229 29 

Total $17,690 85 

Detailed Statement of Expbnditubeb. 
Teaohers^ salaries. 

Malcolm McVicar $625 00 

Henry L. Harter : 2,275 00 

Warren Mann 1,400 00 

Frank E. Hathorne. 600 00 

Charles 0. Townsend 1,200 00 

William D. Marsh 940 00 

Geo. C. Shutts 1,010 00 

Amelia Morey 1,200 00 

Mary L. Wood 800 00 

Mary M. Kyle •. 1,000 00 

Elizabeth Hargrave 800 00 

Maggie C. Milne 600 00 

M. Amelia Qua: 606 25 

Henry A. Watkins 220 00 

Herbert J. Jones 225 00 

Jane F. Butrick 300 00 

Lilian Church 220 00 

Charles H. Leete. 350 00 

Total $14,171 25 

Amoimt paid for library , text-looks and appa/ratus. 

Sheldon & Co., books $29 41 

Taintor Bros., Merrill & Co., books 43 '^ 

Chas. Scribner's Sons, books and cyclopsedia 43 40 

Eldridge & Bro.,. books 71 '^ 

D. Appleton and Co., books 31 44 

A. X. JParker, cyclopaedia T ^^ 

H. L. Harter, cyclopaedia T ^^ 

Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., books 71- ^° 

MacMillan & Co., books 4? 23 

C. W. Bardeen, books , Jr 6^ 

Harper & Bros., books 1^ 1^ 

Paul A. Garey, models for drawing 2T 0^ 

Warren Mann, globe 2S 00 

James Noble, bmdi^g magazines 8 6o 

Total $387 S6 
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AmcruM paid for other earpenses, 

rd B. Lewis janitor's services, and sawing and 

ting in wood $695 00 

Harter, mileage and sundries 315 10 

jails, printing and material j 45 00 

Fay, postage and printing. . . 69 06 

Thatcher, chemicals and supplies 89 87 

W. Leete, repairs and material 65 75 

W. Bonney, petroleum 12 19 

;e of Potsdam, water rates 100 00 

.8 G. Eogers, mason work 109 02 

dge, Abbott & Waite, repairing furniture and 

plies 59 05 

elder & Sons, repairs 291 

B. Swan, blinds and labor 180 01 

8 Hurley, labor 3 26 

lean Express Co., and Montreal Telegraph Co., 

ressage and telegraphing 18 04 

Brooks, cambric and matting 151 06 

Ilia, kindling wood 16 75 

B. Bailey, material and repairs 33 99 

& Co., diplomas 29 05 

insora, repairs 7 35 

Mathews, labor and material 37 72 

Ives, repairs and material 61 27 

Pierce, music and tuning pianos 24 90 

t Labin, wood 88 59 

E. Crary, wood 175 87 

Gaboon, wood 153 62 

ins & Son, printing and paper 22 70 

;vorth & Graham, paper and blank books 46 44 

Leete, janitor's work at Town Hall 25 75 

A. Mc Gilvray, carting 19 65 

Anstead, repairs and material 23 84 

Leak, ink 4 95 

Benjamin, chemicals and supplies 93 09 

Hatnorne, music 4 07 

Henderson, plants 1131 

W, Swift, repairs 11 10 

ican Crayon & Slate Co., crayons 10 32 

'otal $2,816 98 
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Amount paid from tuit/ionfund. 

Harter, reading-room expenses. $66 15 

Parker, sundry disbursements 9 00 
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Chas. Cox, interest on insurance 

C. H. Amo, labor 

Total 



$5 87 
5 00 



$86 02 



Reeevpta for Tuition. 

The following table exhibits the yearly receipts from students pur- 
suing academic studies : 

1869 

1870 $1,813 63' 

1871 1,362 80 

1872 2,139 60 

1873 1,681 35 

1874 1,435 00 

1875 1,800 70 

1876 1,265 20 

1877 1,405 85 

1878 1,004 30 

1879 910 56 

1880 391 00 

1881 300 40 

St. Laweence Countt, bs.: 

Henry Watkins, president, and Abraham X. Parker, secretary, (A 
the local board of the State Normal and Training School at. 
Potsdam, being duly sworn, say, and each for himself says, that he 
has examined the foregoing account, and believes the same to be in 
all respects correct and just. 

H. WATKINS, 
A. X. PAKKER. 

Sworn before me, this 22d I 
day of October, 1881. f 

John G. MoIntyee, Nota/ry PvhKo. 



(W.) 



NOEMAL SCHOOL CIRCULAE. 

The following is substantially the common form of circular for 
each of the State Normal and Training Schools, located respect- 
ively at Brockport, Buffalo, Oortland, Fredonia, Geue^eO; Oswego 
and Potsdam : 
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STATE OF NEW YORK : 

Department of Public Instruction, 
Superintendent's Office, 

Albany, Jcmua/ry 1, 1882. 

To School Commissioners and City Superintendents of Schools : 

Your attention is respectfully invited to the following announce- 
ment relating to the State Normal and Training School at . 

The design of the school is to furnish competent teaqhers for the 
public schools of the State. 

Each county is entitled to twice as many pupils as it has repre- 
sentatives in the Assembly. For the want of qualified candHates, 
the quotas of some counties may not be filled ; while the number of 
eligible applicants from other counties may be greater than their 
quotas. Therefore, you need not limit your recommendations to any 
prescribed number, but encourage worthy and aspiring young men 
and women, who are qualified, and intend to make teaching their 
vocation^ to attend this school. 

To gain admission to the school, pupils must be at least sixteen 
years of age, and must possess good health, good moral character, and 
average abilities. They must pass a fair examination in readine, 
spelling, geography, and arithmetic as far as the roots, and be able 
to analyze and parse simple sentences. 

All appointments for admission are made by the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, subject to the required examination, 
upon the recommendation of the several school commissioners or 
city superintendents of schools, whose, duty it is to use every 
reasonable means to secure the selection of suitable candidates. 

It is suggested that you advertise where you will meet and ex- 
amine applicants for appointment, at a time not later than fifteen 
days beiore the opening of the term. Recommendations should be 
made as early as practicable, and be mailed promptly to the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction at Albany. 

Form of Kbcommbndation. 

To the Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

hereby recommend of in the county of 

aged years, as possessing the health, scholarship, mental ability and moral 

character requisite for an apppointment to the State Normal and Training School 
at 



School Gomr District of the County of 

[Dated.] 

Special Privileges of Pupils. 

Tuition and the use of all text-books are free. Students will be 
held responsible, however, for any injury or loss of books. They 
are advised to bring with them, for reference, any suitable books they 
mf^y have. The amount of fare necessarily paid on public convey- 
ances in coming to the school will be refunded to those who remain 
a full term. 
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Terms' AND Vacations. 



The year is divided into two terms of twenty weeks each. The 
fall term commences on the first Wednesday in September, and the 
spring term on the second Wednesday in February. There will be 
an intermission for a week during the holidays. 

All pupils should he present promptiy at the cpenmaqfthe term. 

The examination for admission and classification will commence 
on Wednesday, and a failure on the part of candidates to be present 
at that time will subject them and the teachers to the inconvenience 
of a private examination. 

COUKSES OF INSTRUCTION. 



Elbmentaet English Course. 
JFirst Yea^. 

First Term. — Arithmetic, grammar, physical and descriptive 

feography, vocal music, spelling and impromptu composition, linear 
rawing, penmanship. 

Second Term. — Arithmetic, grammar and analysis (half term), 
botany (half term), composition and rhetoric, reading, physiology and 
zoology, penmanship, light gymnastics. 

Second Tear. 

First Term. — Philosophy and history of education, school econ 
omy, civil government, and school law, methods of giving object les- 
sons and of teaching the subjects of the elementary course, declama- 
tions, essays and select readings. 

The object lessons include lessons on objects, form, inventive 
drawing, size, color, place, weight, sounds, animals, plants, human 
body and moral instruction. 

Second Term. — Teaching in school of practice, essays, select 
readings or declamations. 

Advanced English Course. 

Students, to be admitted to this course, must pass a satisfactory 
examination in all the studies of the first year in the elementary 
English course. 

Fi/rst Year. 

First Term. — Algebra, natural philosophy, perspective drawing, 
rhetoric, geometry, essays, declamations, select readings, light gymnas- 
tics. 

Second Term. — Algebra, book-keeping, elective, declamatiotis, 
general history, chemistry, select readings, geometry, English litera- 
ture, essays. 
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Second Yea/r. 

First Term, — Same agPthe first term of the second year of the 
elementary English coarse, including essays, declamations, select 
readings. 

Second Term. — Mineralogy and geology, astronomy (half term), 
teaching in school of practice. 

Classioal Goubsb. 

Students, to be'admitted to this course, must pass a satisfactory ex- 
amination in all the studies of the first year in the elementary English 
coarse. 

Fi^st Yea/r. 

First Term. — Algebra, light gymnastics, rhetoric, Latin, geometry, 
esssiys, declamations, select readings. 

/Second Term. — Algebra, Latin, general history or English litera- 
ture, geometry, essays, declamations, select readmgs. 

Second Yea/r. 

First Term. — Latin, astronomy (half term), natural philosophy, 
Greek or modern languages, declamations, select reading. 

Second Term. — Latin, mineralogy and geology, chemistry, Greek 
or modem languages, essays,- declamations, select readings. 

Third Yea/r. 

First Term,. — Latin, Greek or modem languages. Same as the 
first term of the second year of the elementary English course, 
including essays, declamations, select readings. 

SecomL Term. — Latin, Greek or modem languages, teaching in 
school of practice. 

Diploma. 

Students who satisfactorily complete any one of the abore courses 
will receive corresponding diplomas, which will serve as licenses to . 
teach in the public schools of the State. 

It will be seen by the preceding courses of study that students 
who have thoroughly mastered the subjects named in the first year 
of the elementary English course can in two years complete the 
advanced English course, or in three years the classical course. 

Students possessing the requisite age and qualifications may be 
admitted to any class on examination ; but no person can graduate 
from any one of the prescribed courses, without passing through the 
last two terms of that course. 

Conclusion. 

Allow me to urge you to use all proper means to extend informa- 
tion in regard to this school, that young persons who possess the 
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requisite qualifications may be induced to participate in its benefits* 
Tour experience must bear witness that the greatest need of the 
common schools is the acquisition of more teachers who are 
thoroughly qualified; and I confidently trust that you will give a 
cheerful and prompt response to this call for your official action. 

NEILGILMOUR. 

JSupermtendent of Public Insi/ructi<yf%, 



(X.) 

ACADEMIES DESIGNATED BY THE REGENTS OF 
THE UNIVERSITY TO INSTRUCT COMMON SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 

Aoademies designated to vnstruct teachers^ classes during tJie aca- 
demio year 1880-81, urider the provisions of the statute. • 

Counties. Names of Academies. 

Albany Rensselaerville Academy. 

Allegany Alfred University, Acad. Dep't. 

Genesee Valley Seminary and Union School, 
Belfast. 

Rushford Union School, Acad. Dep't. 
Broome Lisle Union School, Acad. Dep't. 

Whitney's Point Union School, Acad. Dep't. 

Windsor Union School, Acad. Dep't. 
Cattaraugus Chamberlain Institute, Randolph. 

Gowanda Union School, Acad. Dep't. 

Ten Broeck Free Academy, Franklinville. 
Cayuga Moravia Union School, Acad. Dep't. 

Port Byron Free School and Academy. 

Weedsport Union School, Acad. Dep't. 
■ Chautauqua Forestville Free Academy. 

Jamestown Union School and Coll. Inst. 

Silver Creek Union School, Acad. Dep't. 

Westfield Union School, Acad. Dep't. 

Chemung Horseheads Union School, Acad. Dep't. 

Chenango Afton Union School, Acad. Dep't. 

Bainbridge Union School, Acad. Dep't. 

Greene Union School, Acad. Dep't. 

New Berlin Union School, Acad. Dep't. 

Norwich Union School, Acad. Dep't. 

Smithville Union School, Acad. Dep't. 
Clinton Keeseville Union School, Acad. Dep't. 

Plattsburgh High School. 
Columbia Claverack Academy and H. R. Institute. 
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Couoties. Names of Academies. 

Delaware Delaware Academy, Delhi. ^ 

Delaware Literary Institute, Franklin, (spring 
and fall terms) . 

Walton Union School, Acad. Dep't. 

Dutchess Araenia Seminary. 

Erie Angola Union School, Acad. Dep't. 

Aurora Academy, East Aurora. 

GriflSth Institute an (f Union School, Springville, 

Hamburgh Union School, Acad. Dep't. 

Parker Union School, Acad. Dep't, Ulareoce. 

Essex Sherman Academy, Moriah. 

Franklin Fort Covington Free Academy. 

Fulton Johnstown Union School, Acad. Dep't. 

Genesee Gary Collegiate Seminary, Oakfield. 

Greene Greenville Academy. 

Herkimer Little Falls Union School, Acad. Dep't. 

West Winfield Academy. 
Jefferson Hungerfoid Collegiate Institute, Adams. 

Ives beminary, Antwerp (spring and fall terms)* 
Livingston Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, Lima. 

Mount Morris Union School, Acad. Dep't. 

Montgomery Amsterdam Academy. 

Niagara Lockport Union School, Acad. Dep't. 

Oneida Bo'onville Union School, Acad. Dep't. 

Holland Patent Union School, Acad. Dep't. 

Sauquoit Academy, (spring and fall terms). 
Onondaga Munro Collegiate Institute, Elbridge. 

Onondaga Free Academy, Onondaga Valley. 
Ontario Canandaigua Academy, (spring and fall terms).. 

Naples Union School, Acad, Dep't. 

Phelps Union and Classical School. 

Orange Wallkill (Free) Academy, Middletown. 

Orleans Albion Union School, Acad. Dep't. j 

Oswego Falley Seminary, Fulton. 

Mexico Academy. 

Phoenix Union School, Acad. Dep't. 

Pulaski Academy. 

Sandy Creek Union School, Acad. Dep't. 
Otsego Gilbertsville Academy and Coll. Institute. 

Morris Union School, Acad. Dep't. 

Oneonta Union School, Acad. Dep't. 

Unadilla Academy. 

Rensselaer Lansingburgh Academy. 

St. Lawrence Canton Union School, Acad. Dep't. 

Gouverneur Wesleyan Seminary. 

Massena Union School, Acad. Dep't. 

Saratoga Mechanicville Academy. 

Schoharie Cobleskill Union School, Acad. Dep't. 

20 
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CotmtieB. Kames of Academies. 

Schoharie Schoharie Union School, Acad. Dep't, («pi^r£ 

and fall terms). 
Steaben Addison Union School, Acad. Dep't. 

Canisteo Academy. 

Haverling Union School, Acad. Derft, Batfa 

Painted Post Union School, Acad. JOep't 

Woo4hull Union School, Acad. Dep't 

Snlliyan Monticello Academy. 

Tioga Candor Free Academy. 

Owego Free Academy. 

Waveriy Union School, Acad. Dep't. 
Tompkins Dryden Union School, Acad. Dep t 

Groton Union School, Acad. Dep't. 
Warren Glens Falls Academy. 

Warrensbnrgh Academy. 
Washington Fort Edward CoUeriate Institute. 

Greenwich Union School, Acad. Dep't. 
Wayne Macedon Academy, Macedon Centre. 

Marion Colh^ate Institute. 

Red Creek Union Seminary. 

Sodns Academy, (spring and fall terms). 

Walworth Academy. 
Wyoming Attica Union School, Acad. Dep't. 

Pike Seminary. 

Warsaw Union School, Acad. Dep't. 
Yates Knshville Union School, Acad. Dep't. 

Starkey Seminary, Eddytown. 
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(Y.) 

LIST OF SCHOOL COAfMISSIONEES IN THE STATE OF 

NEW YORK. 

For the Term Commencing January 1, 1882. 

Counties. Dists. Names. Post-offloes. 

Albany 1. Samuel F. Powell Coeymans. 

2. Elias Tonng Keedsville. 

3. Thomas P. Heenan West Troy. 

Charles W. Cole (City Supt.) Albany. 

A. J. Eobb (City Supt.) .... Cohoes. 

Allegany 1. George E. Ferguson Short Tract 

2. Charles W. Wasson Friendship. 

Broome 1. Charles E. Fuller Conklin Station. 

2. James L. Lusk Union. 

(City Supt.) Binghamton. 
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Counties. Diets. Names. Post-offices. 

Cattaraugus. . 1. J. Henry Shallies Sandusky. 

2. Joel J. Orandall Little Valley. 

O^y ^ga 1. Josiah Gailey Sterling Centre. 

2. Peter Sutphen Cayuga. 

, Benj.B. Snow (Sec. Bd. Ed'n) Auburn. 

^^^vitauqua. . 1. Charles H. Wicks Panama. 

, 2. Emmons J. Swift Forestville. 

^^emung .... Charles K. Hetfield Horseheads. 

C. B. Tompkins (City Supt.). Elmira. 

Chenango .... 1. Le Roy C. Hayes Norwich. 

2. Jesse E. Bartoo Coventry. 

Clinton 1. Safford S. Taylor Morrisonville. 

2. Herbert Goodspeed Ellenburg Centre. 

Columbia 1. Amasa P. Lasher Germantown. 

2. Isaac T. Haight New Lebanon. 

Wm. P. Snyder (City Supt.) Hudson. 

Cortland 1. ^ Edson Eogers Cincinnatus. 

2. Jerome J. Woodruff Homer. 

Delaware 1. Perry L. Purdy Downsville. 

2. E. Hume Grant Hobart. 

Dutchess 1. John F. Schlosser Fishkill-on-Hudson. 

2. Albert P. Smith Madalin. 

Edward Burgess (City Supt.) Poughkeepsie. 
Erie 1. John J. Lentz Wilnamsville. 

2. Charles H. Ide Eden. 

3. Gumey O. Dillingham... . . . Lawton Station. 

James F. Crooker (City Supt.) Buffalo. 

Essex 1. Fayette L. Miller Lewis. 

2. Chester B. McLoughlin Port Henry. 

Franklin 1. Sheldon A. Ellsworth Burke Centre. 

2. Lauriston M. Berry Westville. 

Fulton David D. Crouse Broadalbin. 

Genesee William E. Prentice Batavia. 

Greene 1. Clarence E. Bloodgood Catskill. 

2. Lewis Litchfield Norton Hill. 

Hamilton Silas Call Wells. 

Herkimer. . . . 1. George F. Crumby Little Falls. 

2. J. Alonzo Goodier Cedar Lake. 

Jefferson 1. Albert B. Watkins Adams. 

2. Charles E. Hawkins Antwerp. 

3. Wareham C. Hill Laf argeville. 

Fred Seymour (City Supt.). . Watertown. 

Kings C. Warren Hamilton East New York. . 

Calvin Patterson (City Supt.) Brooklyn. 

Lewis 1. Royal T. Damuth Constableville. 

^ 2. Juiian H. My ers Lowville. 

Livingston . . .1. Foster W. Walker Caledonia. 

2. Ezra N. Curtice Springwater. 
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CouDt'idd. Bists. Names. Post-offices. 

Madison 1. G. Newton White West Eaton . 

2. Chester J. Parker Lakeport. 

Monroe 1. N. Curtice Holt Webster. 

2. Jeremiah Smith South Greece. 

S. A. Ellis (City Supt.) Rochester 

Montgomery . . Alonzo Geweye Canajoharie. 

New York John Jasper (CSty Supt.) New York. 

Niagara 1. Cassius W. Gould Middleport. 

2. Fred J. Swift Johnson Creek. 

ArthurA. Skinner (City Supt.) Locknort. 
Oneida 1. William D. Biddlecome Deerneld. 

2. Julius M. Button Deansville. 

8. Martin W. Smith Rome. 

4. Jerome F. Hilts Hawkinsville. 

And'w McMillan (City Supt.) Utica. 
Onondaga 1. Dudley D. N. Marvin Baldwinsville. 

2. William W. Newman. ..... So. Onondaga. 

3. Charles E. White Cicero. 

Edward Smith (City Supt.). . Syracuse. 

Ontario 1. John H. Stevens Clifton Springs. • 

2. Gerrit S. Preston Victor. 

Orange 1. David A. Morrison Montgomery. 

2. William H. Shaw Port Jervis. 

R.Y. K. Montfort (City Supt.) Newburgh. 

Orleans Edward Posson Medina. 

Oswego 1. Clayton R. Parkhurst. Scriba. 

2. Harmon D. Nutting Parish. 

3. Jay B. Cole Williamstown. 

Yirgil C.Douglass (City Supt.) Oswego. 

Otsego 1. Theodore L. Grout East Springfield. 

2. Philetus P. Bentley Portlandville. 

Putnam James A. Foshay Farmers' Milk. 

Queens 1. Charles E. Surdam Port Washington. 

2. Edward F. Fagan Maspeth. 

Chas. W. Gould (City Supt.) Long Island City. 

Rensselaer ... 1. Edward Wait Lansingburgh. 

2. Gardner Morey Nassau, 

David Beattie (City Supt.) . . Troy. 

Richmond C. Henry King Stapleton. 

Rockland Thomas W. Suffern Suffern. 

St. Lawrence..!. George A. Lewis Morristown. 

2. John A. Haig Madrid. 

3. Harlan S. Perrigo Potsdam. 

Barney Whitney (City Supt.) Ogdensburg. 

Saratoga 1. William L. Hoyt Charlton. 

2. James G. Weeden Greenfield Centre. 

Schenectady . C. W. Yan Santvoord Schenectady. 

Samuel B. Howe (City Supt.) Schenectady. 
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Counties. Dists. Names. Post-offioes. 

Schoharie ... .1. Le Grand Van Tuyl Gilboa. 

2. Jacob H. Mann WestFulton. 

Schayler Augustus C. Huff Watkins. 

Seneca Isaac H. Stout Farmer Village. 

Steuben 1. Edgar A. Higgins Cohoctou. 

2. Abner Morrill Painted Post. 

Suffolk 1. George H. Cleaves Greenport. 

2. Douglass Conklin. Huntington. 

Sullivan 1. Charles Barnum Monticello. 

2. Melvin Horn beck Neversink. 

Tioga Leonard O. Eastman Berkshire. 

Tompkins ... .1. Amasa G. Genung Ithaca. 

*2. Solopon L. Howe McLean. 

Ulster 1. John H. De Witt Saugerties. 

2. Ethan Parrott Milton. 

3. Leonard Davis Accord. 

Warren Adam Armstrong, jr Chestertown. 

Washington . . 1. Henry T. Hedges Shushan. 

2. E. C. Whittemore ^Middle Granville. 

Wayne 1. Edward C. Delano . . . : Sodus Centre. 

2. Daniel Van Cruyningham. . . Macedon. 

Westchester.. . 1. Jared Sandford Mount Vernon. 

2. Theodore B. Stephens Tarrytown. 

3. Piatt R. H. Sawyer Bedford. 

John A. Nichols (City Supt.) Tonkers. 

Wyoming. ... 1. Irving B. Smith Dale. 

2, Clarkson A. Hall Gainesville. 

Yates Harlan P. Bush Branchport. 

* For term commenoing January 1, 1881. 
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REPORTS OF SCHOOL COMMISSIONERS AND CITY 
SUPERINTENDENTS TO THE STATE SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

ALBANY COUNTY — Second District. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

SwpeHntendent of Public Instrv^tion : 

Sir. — In compliance with the request contained in your circular 
of the 20th ult., I would respectfully submit the following state- 
ments in addition to my financial and statistical reports heretofore 
made and filed in your Department. 

The second commissioner district of Albany county is formed of 
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the towns of Berne, Rensselaerville and Westerlo, consisting of si: 
four school districts and fifty-six school-houses ; ninety-four teacl 
were employed during some portion of the school year, ninety v« 
licensed by commissioner, one by the State Superintendent and tb 
were graduates of the Normal School. 

During the past year, I have made one hundred and four offi 
visits, generally making two visits per day. In making said offi 
visits, I have endeavored to appear to the teachers and scholars i 
kind and friendly manner, and to cause them to feel that 1 ' 
interested in their educational progress. When I thought a wore 
advice necessary or proper, I have given it in such a way, and at s 
a time, as I thought would do the most good. 

One new school-house has been built during the past year ; 
the trustee has not reported the cost, as it was hardly finished at 
time of making his annual report. This building is furnished \^ 
neat and comfortable furniture, and speaks well for the neigh 
hood in which it is located. More of this kind of work is grei 
needed, and T hope the time is not far distant in which much rt 
of this kind of work will be done. 

There are in this district six modem, well-built and well-furnis 
school-houses; forty-seven are in a comfortable condition, and three 
entirely unfit for school purposes, being furnished with the primit 
four-legged, slab seats, with other things to correspond. I am of 
opinion that comfortable and pleasant school-houses, with pleas 
surroundings, do much to make the disposition pleasant and 
habits good. In a comfortable and pleasant school-room the st 
pupils will be more orderly, and make greater progress in tl 
studies ; and the same teacher will be a better teacher, and teac 
better school than he would or could in one that is unpleasi 
The youthful mind is very sensitive and indicates the condition 
the atmosphere which surrounds it. 

According to the reports of the trustees of the several school 
tricts which compose this commissioner district, the whole araoun 
money raised and expended during the past year for school -hou 
sites, fences, outbuildings, repairs, furniture, etc., was $271.54. 

The school-houses and sites of this commissioner district are val 
at $18,037. The assessed valuation of the taxable property of 
district is reported to be $1,864,511. Of the school-houses in 
district, two are built of brick, two of stone ; the remaining fifty- 
are frame buildings. 

The schools are all common district schools (except the Eenssel 
ville Academy) taught by but one teacher teaching at the same ti 
The whole number of licensed teachers employed at the same ti 
for at least twenty-eight weeks during the past school year, 
fifty-six. The number of male teachers so employed, during s< 
portion of the year, was forty-four. The number of female teae^l 
so employed was fifty ; making the whole number of teacjhers 
gaged in teaching, some portion of the year, in the public school 
mis district, ninety-four. These figures indicate a frequent chai 
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of t^a^hers. And, in fact, it is a common occurrenc^ for one teacher 
to -fc^a-ch during the winter and another during the summer term, I 
anx of the opinion that in many instances changes should not be so 
fre<i*^6ntly made. 

I faave visited the Rensselaerville Academy several times during 
th^ -f>ast year, and would say it is in a highly prosperous condition, 
bein.g taught by two eminent teachers. It has had sixty-six pupils 
in ^ti tendance during the past year. Examinations are held regularly 
uiid^T the direction of the Regents of the University ; many of the 
pixi>ils under the stimulus of their new and excellent course of study 
ar^ ^gorously working on advanced studies, having in view the 
cex-^i:ficates and diplomas offered by the Regents. A teachers' class 
w^^ sgain organized for the fall term. 

rriae average wages paid teachers per week for the winter term, 
incslxiding board, was about $6; and during the summer term about 
$S. In uiirty-four of the school districts, the teachers boarded 
around. In twenty-two districts they did not board around. Forty- 
OEk^ districts had but one trustee ; one had two {trustees ; and four- 
teen had three trustees each ; fifty-four districts own the school- 
hoinsesite, and two do not. But one school-house and grounds are 
8ep>a,xated from the public highway by fence. Fifty one districts are 
r&I>orted to have privies for the use of pupils attending the schools ; 
fi^^ SLTe said not to be provided with such a necessity. In all the 
^is'fci'ictsthe teachers have verified the registers kept by them. In 
tt^i^i^tjr-nine districts the trustees are reported to have kept a record 
^^ tytx^ir financial transactions in the district books ; and in seven- 
te^xx districts they did not ; forty-five districts are supplied with a 
^^]Py each of the Code of Public Instruction. 

^^Tlaere waB residing in this commissioner district on the 30th day 
^^ September last, two thousand one hundred and eighteen children 
~ " ►en the ages of five and twenty-one years. The average daily 

lance of children upon the public schools in this district, dur- 
le past year, was seven hundred and sixty-two. The whole 
►er of days' attendance upon the schools of this district, for the 
^V^^^, was one hundred and twenty-five thousand and twenty ; and 
too APvhole number of days taught was eight thousand eight hundred 
^^^ ii^enty-eight. 

^r^vvo teachers' institutes were held during the past year, and suc- 

^^sf nlly conducted by Profs. Post and Kennedy, and Johonnot and 

^^t:. I would suggest that the State Superintendent appoint some 

^^^'^^•al place in Albany county, for the holding of all teachers' insti- 

a^"K^^ wnich are to be held in said county. Otherwise give to each 

^^ool commissioner the privilege of holding said institute in his 



>^*-iCK>l commissioner the privilege 
■^^l^ict an equal number of times. 



"^ring the past year, I have licensed fifty-eight teachers. Of this 

^^^l>eT, five have first grade certificates; thirty-two have second 

ST'a.ci^^ and twenty-one have third grade. I have in no case granted 

^^^ficates that will be valid for more than one year after the 

^P^i'ation of my term of office. 
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As my official term is drawing to a close, it is natural that 1 
should look back to the time I commenced the duties of this office, 
and compare the schools as I found them with the schools of to-day. 
In reviewing the past, I can gafely report that here in the rural dis- 
trict of Albany county there has been a gradual and steady degree 
of improvement, both in the condition of the schools and in the 
general interest manifested in educationalmatters by the inhabitants 
of the district. 

In conclusion, I can say, after a few days more of official labor, 1 
finish the work to which I have given the best energies of both body 
and mind for three years. It would be folly f«r me to say that I 
have made no mistakes, and yet I can say that, at the time, and under 
the circumstances, I did what I believed to be just and right, with- 
out fear or favor. How well I have succeeded, I leave an intelli- 
gent public to decide. I have foujid many, very many friends, and 
have formed many pleasant acquaintances amoqg my teachers and 
others. 

The Department has my sincere thanks for the prompt and satis- 
factory manner in which* my communications and inquiries Iiave 
been answered. 

Yours truly, 

RUFUS T. CRIPPEN, 

School Oommissioner. 
Rensselaervillb, November 30, 1881. 



ALBANY COUNTY— Albany City. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — I have the honor to submit the following report of the ^^^\ 
dition and wants of the public schools of the city of Albany, bas®^ 
upon the experiences of the school year ending August 31, 18^1- 

The receipts and expenditures for the year were as follows : 

Receipts, 

Cash balance on hand September 1, 1880 $76,782 ^^ 

Raised by tax 150,450 gj 

State apportionment 48,552 ^^ 

From literature fund, etc., for High School 2,603 ^. 

From non-resident pupils 1,057 ^. 

From sale of old buildings, old desks, etc 1,780 ^ 
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Expenditures. 

Teachers' salaries $143,776 20 

Text-books and stationery 3,121 70 

Sctiool apparatus : 92 85 

Repairs 8,503 19 

School furniture 303 79 

Heaters and stoves. 1,216 29 

Fuel / 1,314 01 

Janitors' salaries 6,906 37 

Miscellaneous expenses 893 78 

Salary Superintendent of Schools 2,600 16 

Supplies 2,570 64 

Blank books, printing, etc 1,587 16 

Alteration of school-houses 1,032 30 

Salary of superintendent of buildings 1,500 00 

Library 1,001 53 

Rent ot lot ' 200 00 

Clerk hire ^ 300 00 

Gas and water 653 60 

Erection school-house No. 8 8,591 48 

Erection school-house No. 20 9,047 68 



\ $195,111 53 

; Cash balance on hand September 1, 1881 86,114 74 

$281,226 27 

The cost of tuition per pupil for the year was : 

^ased on teachers' salaries and number enrolled. . . . $10 29 

^ased on teachers' salaries and average membership . . 14 77 

:^ased on total expenditure and number enrolled ... 13 96 

leased on total expenditure and average membership. 20 06 

■*-he new building, which was alluded to last year as in course of 
®^^^^ion, was completed, and opened aa school No. 20, on the 20th 
^^^ptember, 1881. This building contains eleven school-rooms, 
^?5^^ill seat 616 pupils, or 372 more than the capacity of the 
^ <i building. . It is thought that sufficient accommodations have 

^.^ Supplied to meet the requirements of the section of the city in 
^^ich this building is located, for many years. The total cost of 

^ new structure, including lot and furniture, was $19,941.68. Its 

^ntage is sixty -six feet ; its depth, eighty -four feet. The arrange- 
^nt fQj. heating, light and ventilation are based upon approved 

^^^nic principles. 

]^ fj^ring the past year, the board has begun the erection of a new 

^j,^'*'^ii^g to replace old school No. 8. The latter venerable struct- 

w^^ ^''ected in 1838, had been condemned as unsafe, and 'as it 

® ^ver-crpwded, and was planned in direct contravention of modern 

21 
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ideas of health, comfort and convenieDce, it was determined to raz^ 
the old school-house, and to erect on the same site one which would 
be worthy the city and the times. 

The work of erection was progressing rapidly at the close of the 
school year ; and it was expected that by the 1st of November, a 
school building which will worthily represent, in the most complete 
and most perfected form, the best ideas of the period in school archi- 
tecture, will be ready for occupation. 

Besides this new work, school building number No. 24 ^^ 
entirely remodeled during the long vacation. The principal change 
made is that from four large study-rooms, with recitation roODQB 
attached, to twelve rooms with about fifty -six seats each, to be pf ^ 
sided over by one teacher. This alteration increases the capacity 
of the school by sixty-four, giving a total of 672 seats. 

There remain still eight buildings of ancient plan and incoaveB- 
ient arrangement ; and it will be the policy of the board to repl*ice 
these gradually, so that, finally, the small-room plan, found to be so 
efficient, will obtain in every school. 

We have fourteen grammar schools, eleven primaries and one 
School. We employed last year, 232 teachers, an increase of thr^^- 
Two hundred and seven (207) of these are women and twenty-fi ^^ 
(26) men. 

The chief statistics of attendance, etc., for the year are as follow^ " 

Total number of seatings 11, 8^^ 

Total number enrolled... 13,97^ 

Total average membership 9, 73^ 

Total average attendance 8, 986 

Per cent, of attendance, based on enrollment 63 

Per cent, of attendance, based on average membership 93 

Total number of cases of tardiness 12, 145 ^^ 

Per cent, of tardiness .6 

Promotions in primary and grammar schools 7, 379 

Per cent, of promotions in primary and grammar 

schools 70 

Promotions to High School 279 

Graduated from High School 73 



These figures show the attendance to have been about the same as 
last year. In respect to tardiness, there has been, however, a marked 
improvement. The number of cases fell from 24,277 to 12,145 ; 
and the percentage from 1.3 to .6. With this result we are- well 
satisfied. 

The principal wants of our system may be briefly stated under 
the three following heads: new buildings as suggested above; a 
Normal and Training school for the preparation of professional 
teachers, and one or more ungraded schools for the reclamation of 
neglected and truant children. The first of these wants, a few years 
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hence, will be, without doubt, fully supplied by the gradual erection 
of modern buildings. 

The establishment of a Normal and Training department has been 

a mooted theme for several years. It is beneved that the board, 

having become convinced of its usefulness and its necessity, will soon 

establish this long desired adjunct to our school system, by adding 

& year of Normal study and practice to the four years' course of our 

-ffigh School. It would be aecidedly a work of supererogatioti for 

roe to enlarge upon the benefits to be derived from such an adjimct. 

Jfo sj^stem of public education is complete, which lacks a training 

department whence can be drawn a constant supply of well-fitted 

teachers. Ungraded schools have proven helpful and healthful in 

jnanjy cities. Our city has extended its educational efforts upward 

in the founding of the High School, an institution which has exerted 

immeasurable mflu^ence in raising and maintaining a high standard 

oi vvork. It is no less its duty to reach downward and lift up the 

P^S^^cted children, too many of whom are now being educated in 

laie^riess and vice, and are preparing for graduation into the ranks of 

oriin^. The Compulsory Education Act provides the methods of 

^"fcheringin the waifs; but it remains for local authorities to put 

1^^^ into the dead letter of a so far inoperative law. Public senti- 

^^^t is being tested on this subject, and, it is believed, a favorable 

oP^^ion of its merits is being formed. Reliable statistics, gathered 

by the police at the request of the board, show that not less than 

tw-o "hundred children are wandering upon our streets, whose parents 

^^ guardians care not whether they attend school or not. Is it not 

Y^^§a. time that the authorities provided the proper means for the 

VUBtruction of these future citizens ? It is almost impossible to keep 

i\iem in a graded school, even if it were possible to entice them 

therein. There seems no hope of their rescue from abandoned lives 

except in a compulsory attendance upon a separate and ungraded 

school.' 

A review of the year's work shows gratifying progress on 
all hands. Our teacliers are becoming more and more alert, diligent 
and enthusiastic ; our pupils are regular and punctual in attendance, 
active and persevering in their studies. Industrious scholars find 
little time for mischief; so discipline is a matter of little concern to 
either teachers or taught. While we are far from the goal of per- 
fection, we feel that we have taken some steps forward. 

Respectfully submitted, 

CHARLES W. COLE, 

Svperintendent. 
Ax^BANY, Decernher 29, 1881. 
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ALLEGAiTY COUNTY— Fibst Disteiot. 

■ 

Hon. Neil Gilmottb, 

Supermtendent of Public Instruction ■: 

Sib. — I herewith submit the following report : 

The condition of the schools for the past year has been marked by 
such improvement as to encourage the friends of education, and, 
I think, will compare favorably with those of surrounding districts, 
but they have by no means attained perfection. It is a humiliating 
fact that the schools do not advance as they ought. 

The general idea of what constitutes the proper qualifications for 
a teacher are very vague. Low wages is the one great desideratum, 
and in the eyes of the average trustee the capabilities of a teacher 
increase in a direct ratio as their wages decrease. 

I can only reiterate the statements I made last year in my report, 
in reference to the compulsory education law, and also as regards 
district libraries. 

The reports of trustees are in most cases very defective, and this 
should in some manner be remedied. 

The branches in which candidates are to be examined should be 
defined by statute, and some provision made for a greater unanimity 
in the examinations throughout the State. 

Regents' certificates while they might possibly be considered a 
recommendation, should receive no weight in an examination for 
a teacher's license. There should be certain requirements in addi- 
tion to the educational qualifications, in the way of a thorough 
understanding of modern methods of teaching. The State has been 
very liberal toward those who wish to qualify themselves for teachers, 
and those who do not wish to avail themselves of the opportunities 
thus afforded should be deemed unworthy of a license. The 
people of the State of New York, may justly regard with pride and 
satisfaction their Normal schools, as their influence for thorough 
and practical instruction is without limit, and they have worked a 
revolution in the methods of instruction both salutary and beneficial. 
I have observed with peculiar satisfaction a growing tendency on 
the part of teachers in this district, to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages of Normal instruction, and the good results are. observed, in 
better and more healthy system of instruction. 

But little attention has been paid to the sanitary condition of ou^ 
schools, and I find few trustees have made any report as regards tli^ 
number of children in their districts who are vaccinated, and froi^i 
those who have reported, I find that the majority of the children a^e 
not vaccinated. I think it would be proper and right, and a sound 
sanitary measure, that children should be vaccinated before entering 
school. 

We have three union graded schools in this district, all under the 
direction of earnest, capable and efficient teachers ; the one locatedat 
Belfast organized a teachers' class for the fall of 1881, aad the 
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teachers who entered the class received such instruction as will be 
of great and important benefit to them in their future work as 
educational instructors. 

Mr. Cottrell, commissioner of the second district in this county, 
has been an earnest and faithful worker in the cause of education, 
and we have been enabled to work together in harmony and with 
mutual advantage. 

In taking leave of the office of school commissioner, I have to 
thank the Department for the many courtesies I have received. 

Respectfully submitted, 

GEORGE W. TIBBETS, 

School Commissioner, 
Bklfast, December 3, 1881. 



BROOME CO DNTY — First District. 

Hon. NbilGilmour, 

Supermtendent of Public Insi/ruction : 

SrB. — In compliance with your request, I submit the following 
report. 

1 was appointed to my present position (in place of A. G. Wilson, 
resigned) last January. Since then I have visited one hundred and 
three schools, many of them twice, and should have visited every 
school if I could have found them all ; but the territory of this com- 
missioner district is large, much of it difficult of access, and being 
unacquainted with the roads, I missed a few districts. 
; ' Although some schools were found making but little progress, as a 
general thing teachers were doing their work thoroughly and well, 
especially those who have attended for any considerable time any of 
the State Normal schools. I find, through the efforts of my prede- 
cessor, the standard of qualification of teachers well advanced, and I 
feel that it should be still further advanced, but how to do this and 
• keep up the supply of teachers is a problem yet to be solved. I do not 
think there are in this commissioner district at this time but very few, 
if any, more licensed teachers than schools. I have been obliged in 
some cases to license teachers for small schools who did not come up 
to tile required standard because there seemed to be no other way of 
^applying these schools with teachers. It is becoming largely the 
practice of trustees to have a spring and fall term of school, and a 
T^acation during the hot weather. I think the practice a good one, 
and if the school year could be made to commence on the first of 
^^SUst, it would be a great help in this matter. 

,-E^^of. B. 0. Nevins is principal of the Deposit union free school, 
^•^t ^ight assistants, and Prof. H. P. Orchard of the Windsor school, 
^trx two assistants. 
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ALLEGANY COUNTY— First Disteiot. 
Hon. Neil Gilmoub, 

Swpermtendent of Public InatrucUon : 

Sir. — I herewith submit the following report : 

The condition of the schools for the past year has been marked by 
such improvement as to encourage the friends of education, and, 
I think, will compare favorably with those of surrounding districts, 
but they have by no means attained perfection. It is a humiliating 
fact that the schools do not advance as they ought. 

The general idea of what constitutes the proper qualifications for 
a teacher are very vague. Low wages is the one great desideratum, 
and in the eyes of the average trustee the capabilities of a teacher 
increase in a direct ratio as their wages decrease. 

I can only reiterate the statements I made last year in my report, 
in reference to the compulsory education law, and also as regards 
district libraries. 

The reports of trustees are in most cases very defective, and this 
should in some manner be remedied. 

The branches in which candidates are to be examined should be 
defined by statute, and some provision made for a greater unanimity 
in the examinations throughout the State. 

Regents' certificates while they might possibly be considered a 
recommendation, should receive no weight in an examination for 
a "teacher's license. There should be certain requirements in addi- 
tion to the educational qualifications, in the way of a thorough 
understanding of modern methods of teaching. The State lias been 
very liberal toward those who wish to qualify themselves for teachers, 
and those who do not wish to avail themselves of the opportunities 
thus afforded should be deemed unworthy of a license. The 
people of the State of New York, may justly regard with pride and 
satisfaction their Normal schools, as their influence for thorough 
and practical instruction is without limit, and they have worked a 
revolution in the methods of instruction both salutary and beneficial. 
I have observed with peculiar satisfaction a growing tendency on 
the part of teachers in this district, to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages of Normal instruction, and the good results are. observed, in 
better and more healthy system of instruction. 

But little attention has been paid to the sanitary condition of our 
schools, and I find few trustees have made any report as regards the 
number of children in their districts who are vaccinated, and from 
those who have reported, I find that the majority of the children are 
not vaccinated- I think it would be proper and right, and a sonnd 
sanitary measure, that children should be vaccinated before entering 
school. 

We have three union graded schools in this district, all under the 
direction of earnest, capable and efficient teachers ; the one located at 
Belfast organized a teachers' class for the fall of 1881, and the 
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teachers who entered the class received such instruction as will be 
of great and important benefit to them in their future work as 
educational instructors. 

Mr. Cottrell, commissioner of the second district in this county, 
has been an earnest and faithful worker in the cause of education, 
and we have been enabled to work together in harmony and with 
mutual advantage. 

In taking leave of the office of school commissioner, I have to 
thank the Department for the many courtesies I have received. 

Respectfully submitted, 

GEORGE W. TIBBETS, 

School Commissioner, 
Belfast, Deoemher 3, 1881. 



BROOME CO DNTY — First District. 

Hon. NbilGilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — In compliance with your request, I submit the following 
report. 

I was appointed to my present position (in place of A. G. Wilson, 
resigned) last January. Since then I have visited one hundred and 
three schools, many of them twice, and should have visited every 
school if I could have found them all ; but the territory of this com- 
missioner district is large, much of it difficult of access, and being 
unacquainted with the roads, I missed a few districts. 

Although some schools were found making but little progress, as a 
general tmng teachers were doing their work thoroughly and well, 
especially those who have attended for any considerable time any of 
the State Normal schools. I find, through the efforts of my prede- 
cessor, the standard of qualification of teachers well advanced, and I 
feel that it should be still further advanced, but how to do this and 
keep up the supply of teachers is a problem yet to be solved. I do not 
think there are in this commissioner district at this time but very few, 
if any, more licensed teachers than schools. I have been obliged in 
some cases to license teachers for small schools who did not come up 
to the required standard because there seemed to be no other way of 
supplying these schools with teachers. It is becoming largely the 
practice of trustees to have a spring and fall term of school, and a 
vacation during the hot weather. I think the practice a good one, 
and if the school year could be made to commence on the first of 
August, it would be a great help in this matter. 

Prof. B. 0. Nevins is principal of the Deposit union free school, 
with eight assistants, and Prof. H. P. Orchard of the Windsor school, 
with two assistants. 
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The thorough scholarship of tlie graduates of these school attests 
their excellent management. A new school-house has been built at 
Kirkwood village, this summer, at a cost of about $800. Steps have 
been taken toward the erection of a new and commodious school 
building at Deposit. 

Two institutes have been held, during the year, ably conducted by 
Profs. Post and Pooler. 

I wish to express my thanks to the trustees, teachers and people 
of this commissioner district for their uniform courtesy, to commis- 
sioner Wilbur for the |Mitience with which he has honored my many 
drafts on his experience and knowledge of school matters, and to the 
Department for the courteous and prompt replies to all inquiries. 

Yery respectfully yours, 

CHAKLES E. FULLER, 

School Comraissioner. 

CoNBxiN Station, JSTovember 28, 1881. 



BROOME COUNTY— Second District. 
Hon. Neil Gilmoub, 

Swpermtendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — I beg leave to submit the following brief report of the con- 
dition of the schools in the second commissioner district of Broome 
county. 

I feel gratified to know that there is a marked increase of interest 
in our schools over that of seven years ago, when I assumed the 
duties of school commissioner ; this is shown by the following com- 
parison of statistics of 1874 and 1881 : 

The number of teachers employed for twenty-eight 

weeks or more in 1874 was 104 

The number of teachers employed for twenty-eight 

weeks or more in 1881 was 120 

The whole number of children of school age in 1874 was 6, 003 

The whole number of children of school age in 1881 was 4, 963 

The whole number of children attending school in 

1874 was 4, 144 

The whole number of children attending school in 

1881 was 4, 364 

The average daily attendance in 1874 was 2, 160. 182 

The average daily attendance in 1,881 was. . .• 2, 314. 917 

The number of schools or departments where the same 
teacher was employed throughout the year in 1874 

was.....;,. 14 

And the nnmber so employed in 1881 was 40 
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The scliool-honses are in much better condition than they were 
seven years ago. Within that time sixteen new houses have been 
built, and nineteen houses have been thoroughly repaired, so that 
they were nearly as good as new, and many others have been made 
comfortable, and supplied with better furniture and blackboards. 

A large number oi schools have changed from the old plan of 
having but two terms in the year to three terms, corresponding in 
' time to city and other graded schools. 

Durinff the past year, we have held two teachers' institutes, both 
conducted by Prof. R. E. Post and Prof. C. T. Pooler ; they were 
both well attended by a class of earnest teachers, and the instruction 
was of that character to be made useful in every-day work, and it is 
my opinion that the money spent by the Department in teachers' 
institutes is of more benefit to our common schools than the same 
amount spent in any other way. 

In the last year, I have examined two hundred and seventeen candi- 
dates for teachers' license, and have issued one hundred and forty- 
four certificates ; eighteen of the first grade, eighty six of the second, 
and forty of the third. There has been an increased demand for 
experienced teachers, and the supply has not been equal to the de- 
mand, so that good experienced teachers are receiving better pay this 
winter than for the last five years. 

During the year ending September 30, 1881, 1 made one hundred 
and sixty-seven oflBcial school visits, and found the schools generally 
improving. 

As with this year ends my official relations with the schools of 
this county, I will take this opportunity to thank the many friends 
who have in many ways shown their sympathy and interest in my 
work, and assure them that in my successor, James L. Lusk, they 
will find a competent and faithful officer; and I will here acknowl- 
edge my obligations to commissioner Fuller for his co-operation, and 
to the Department of PubUc Instruction for its official courtesies. 

I am, Very respectfully yours, 

S.D. WILBUR, 

School Commissioner, 

BiNGHAMTON, DecefmhefT 1, 1881. 



CATTARAUGUS COUNT Y — Second District. 
Hon. Neil Gilmoub, 

Sujperintendent of Public Insi/ruction : 

SiE. — A brief report of the condition and wants of the schools 
under my jurisdiction is herewith respectfully submitted. 

Continued prosperity in business circles has had a good effect upon 
the schools, and during the past year their condition has been 
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materially improved ; new buildiD^s, repairs, better furniture and 
more apparatus attest tljis fact. ^Teachers are better paid, receive 
more encouragement and do better work. 

During the year just past, four more teachers were employed than 
during the year preceding. The number of children of school age \ 
has slightly increased, but the severe weather last winter and several 
diseases to which children are subject slightly lessened the average g 
attendance. Patrons and school officers have taken a deeper interest 
*han heretofore, and inquiries for good teachers are more frequent. 
I can again report an increased number of visits from parents, and 
where these are common their influence upon teachers and pupils is 
readily seen. Public sentiment is generally favorable, patrons en- 
courage, and schools prosper, but where few or no visitors' names 
appear upon the register, the attendance is less regular, people are 
more harsh in their criticism, and the teacher works at a disadvan- 
tage. 

Eighteen public examinations were held in the spring, and the 
same number in the fall, one in each town. Private examinations 
were granted in exceptional cases, but strongly discouraged for 
several good and suflicient reasons, one being that my time was fully 
occupied with other school work. The whole number of applicants 
has been considerable less than during my first year. 

Our educational meetings have been very successful. The institute 
was held at Ellicottville, the central town of the county, and was 
well attended. Professors C. T. Barnes and H. C. Northam did 
valuable work, which teachers thoroughly appreciated. On Friday 
evening. Judge A. D. Scott favored the institute with a very able 
address. 

The county association is prosperous, and- holds one session 
annually. Local associations have been held in several towns, and 
out of them has grown a vigorous district association. At its last 
session. Prof. C. A. Babcock, of Fredonia, gave a lecture entitled 
" The Growth of Intelligence," which was so well received that he 
was unanimously requested to lecture at the next meeting. Other 
exercises of a higher order were given, and a committee was elected 
to arrange a course of reading and self-instruction for teachers. 
Altogether it was a very profitable gathering. The next session 
will be the county association at Little Valley, December 27, 28 and 
29. 

Among defects in the present condition of things are the following : 

A great variety of text-books which the text-book lavv in no 
wise made better ; the apportionment of money for library purposes 
as it is, altogether useless ; the division of towns into school districts, 
rendering necessary a great deal of attention in regard to district 
boundaries ; the imperfect condition in which trustees' reports are 
transmitted to commissioners. 

My whole time and attention have been given to school work, and 
even then -the days have been too few to accomplish what I desired. 

The people have everywhere treated me with the greatest kindness 
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and consideration ; teachers have been courteous, faithful in the dis- 
charge of duty, and ready to render any needed assistance ; the 
Department lias promptly answered my numerous inquiries and 
favored me in many ways, for all of which I am truly grateful. 

Your obedient servant, 

JOEL J. GRAND ALL, 

School Commissioner. 
Little Yalley, December 1, 1881. 



CAYUGA COUNTY — Second District. 
Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

• Superintendent of Public Inat/ruction : 

Sir. — Agreeably to your request for a special report of the con- 
dition and wants of the schools under my jurisdiction, I respectfully 
submit the following : 

My commissioner district consists of thirteen towns, con- 
taining one hundred and thirty school districts of one hundred 
and forty-four departments, employing the latter number of 
teachers,, an addition of one department and teacher over last year. 

It is my aim to visit each school, at least twice a year, but am 
soinetimes unable to do so. During the last school year, I have made 
two hundred and forty visits upon schools. One hundred and 
fifty-five are now holding unexpired licenses given by me ; two 
hundred and forty -two were licensed during the year, but 
many were third grade licenses ; six hold license from the State 
Superintendent, and ten hold Normal diplomas, making the 
sum of one hundred and seventy-one now licensed. As shown 
by the annual report, in the great majority of cases, different teachers 
have been employed for the two terms of school; hence, it will be 
seen that we have not a great superabundance of teachers. This is 
owing to two causes : First, some of the male teachers have engaged 
in more remunerative business ; and, second, I have raised the stand- 
ard of examination somewhat. 

I am satisfied that thorough superintendence of the schools is very 
much needed, but it is utterly impossible to fulfill this part of my 
duty, with the area of territory and number of schools with which I 
must contend. Under the existing state of things, I think a compe- 
tent person in each town should be appointed by some power, and 
with pay, to thoroughly supervise the schools of that town, more 
than once during the term, and at the same time, the commissioner 
to visit all he can. Defects in the teacher and school might be dis- 
covered, and suggestions made, and better work secured than result 
from the visit of the commissioners alone. 

I cannot see why we should not have a uniform method of 
examination and licensing, for the latter varies as much as the former. 
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I see no way to accomplish this except for the Department to take 
it in hand. 

I feel that the work done in the schools during the past year will 
compare very favorably with that of previous years ; in fact, many 
teachers are taking pains to inform themselves upon modern methods. 
^ The percentage of average daily attendance npon the number 
recorded was 62.91 against 62.63 in the county last year. I find three 
hundred and one less children of school age than were reported 
last year. 

I should favor legislation upon a few points : First, a change of 
the school year to the first of August, which would favor the adop- 
tion of the three term system ; second, lengthen the time for school 
to at least thirty or thirty-two weeks. I am satisfied, that while the 
State and local boards pay for the support of schools during July 
and August, the returns will not warrant such a wastage of funds, 
besides cruelty to children. About ten per cent, of the schools of 
this district have adopted the three term system, and the results are 
more weeks of school, better attendance, greater interest and advance- 
ment, and better satisfaction in every way. 

The teachers' institute is doing very good work for the teachers, 
and the work is generally indorsed by the teachers and people, but 
we certainly need in every county some Training school for six 
weeks or more in the year, or, in the place of it, sufficient accommo- 
dations in teachers' classes for all teachers who desire to attend, as 
well as all who intend to teach^ and place the classes under good 
Normal instruction as to methods, then require all who enter the 
ranks of teachers to take such a course of instruction. 

Normal Schools 

are doing a good work in our vicinity ; in fact. Normal graduates are 
sought out for the better schools, but the pay at present will not 
warrant spending time for sufficient preparation for entrance to the 
Normal School ; that is, students are admitted upon a record which 
requires, as a rule, very hard work and late hours, to merely prepare 
the lessons, so that little or no time is left to receive instruction in 
methods^ which latter I should term the most essential reason for 
taking a Normal course. 

The schools in the limits of this commissioner district not directly 
under my supervision are nearly the Same as last year. Howland 
School as a college collapsed, blit I believe a small private school 
has been kept in the building some part of the year. 

Oakwood Seminary, at Union Springs, is an Academy, with an 
attendance of about ninety, and in a more flourishing condition than 
a year ago. 

Another small private school is reported in Union Springs, besides 
the one ^at Howland; both report twenty-seven pupils. 

Cayuga Lake Academy, at Aurora; is in a healthy condition, with 
an attendance of about nfty. 
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Wells' College for young ladies, also af> Aurora, was never hiore 
prosperous than now. The attendance -is above ninety, taxing all 
departments to the utmost. Within the yearj/the lat^ Col. >Mbr|^an^ 
of Aurora, has endowed this school with 4l00^000 making with 
a previous endowment, $200,000. ' • • ;•:.:.' 

T)r. Till ot sou's private school in Genoa has been bloseii parf of 
the year, but I think is open now, with a reported attendance, of 
twenty. ■ '-'i^ 

Miss H. Hussey's Sherwood select school, in Scipio, has a full 
attendance, largely of the Society of Friends. Attendance twenty^* 
five. 

Prof. H. Curtis' select school at Moravia has an attendance of 
forty-six, and affords a good opportunity for pupils of both se:^e8 
to take special courses of study. 

During the past year, an additional select school has been in pro? 
gress at King's Ferry, conducted by Mr. Smith Murphy, a. graduate 
of Mount Union College, class of '80 ; the attendance was nineteen: 
'. The discrepancy of my special and general reports on this point 
of private schools is owing to the very meager reports by the trust- 
ees. A large number of trustees entirely ignore that part of the 
second statistical report relating to compulsory education, for the 
law is a dead letter. 

In closing, I am glad to say that I find, this fall, a greater scarcity 
of teachers, and a greater demand for good teachers, which, I 
think, is a favorable outlook for the future of the schools. 

Your humble servant, 

PBTEK SUTPHEN, 

School Commissioner. 

Catttga, Jfovember 14, 1881. , 



CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY— First District. 

Hon. Neil Gilmotjb, 

Supervntendent of Public Instruci/ion : 

Sir. — I have the honor to submit the following report of the 
condition of the schools in this district. 

There are in this commissioner district 160 school districts, which 
employed at the same time for twenty-eight weeks or more 178 
teachers. 

The number of children who attended school some portion of the 
year was 6,027, being eighty-four per cent, of the school population. 
The average length of the school term was 29.4 weeks. 

Not a little of my time was used in urging the people to either 
repair the old school-houses or build new ones. It is sometimes true 
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that the oldest and most dilapidated buildiDg in the district is the 
school-house, and it is also a lamentable fact that whenever an effort 
is made to replace it by a new one, the department is asked to set 
aside proceedings of special meetings held for that purpose. 

Those opposed to building rarely admit the fact, but will explain 
their opposition to the movement by claiming irregularities, 
illegal voting, an unseasonable time, etc., in order to delay action in 
the matter. Several districts held special meetings during the year 
to consider the advisability of building new houses, but only two 
succeeded in doing it. 

CoNDmoN OF Schools. 

There are four union schools in the district, all of which are in 
excellent condition. At no time during my term of office has there 
been such an abundance of good and efficient work done by the 
teachers in the common schools, as in the year just past. We account 
for this by saying that teachers' meetings have been regularly held 
and well attended, and that 140 teachers out of 178 employed in 
the district were present at the county institute. 

We want more teachers' meetings, more associations, more insti- 
tutes. Diphtheria, scarlet fever and measles prevailed in many 
localities, which caused many schools to be temporarily closed, and 
others were prevented from having more than twenty-eight weeks 
of school. 

YlSnATIONS. 

I have endeavored, so far as possible, to visit all the schools in the 
district. On these visits I tried to ascertain the kind of work in 
which the pupils had been engaged, also the manner in which they 
had performed it. Recitations were conducted by the teacher with- 
out any questions being asked, or suggestions made by me until their 
close. 

In this way I was enabled not only to tell what the teacher was 
doing, but how she did it. Some time was also used in questioning 
the pupils of each class to see if they had an intelligent conception 
of the subject-matter. 

Teachers' Examinations. 

I held, during the year, twenty-four public examinations, which 
were usually well attended. The licenses granted were mostly for 
a short term, for the purpose of having an opportunity for re-ex- 
amination, at which time I withheld certificates of qualification 
from those who had made a trial and failed, and in doing this I have 
met with no little opposition. 

I think no one will hold that any person can instruct and prop- 
erly conduct a school, who has succeeded in answering all the ques- 
tions submitted at a teachers' examination ; yet any deviation on 
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the part of the commissioner from the plan of asking those ques- 
tions which test only a knowledge of the fundamental principles of 
arithmetic, grammar and geography, is condemned at once by re- 
jected applicants and their frienas. 

If the commissioner has sufficient self-respect to entertain the 
opinion that it would be better for the schools not to have certain 
persons licensed to teach them, he is at once waited upon by those 
aggrieved, which many times include the fathers and mothers of the 
children to be taught, and gently rehaindcd of the uncertainty of 
life; and further, that public sentiment will never condone for such 
gross neglect of official duty. 

It is very difficult to make young people understand that special 
preparation for the teacher's work is necessary before he . is 
allowed to engage in it ; that the teacher must have intelligence as 
well as a knowledge of the subjects taught, that he may be able to 
comprehend the needs and capacity of the child. 

My questions have been partly written and partly oral, and of 
that character which would enable me to determine more nearly 
than any other the applicant's manner of teaching. Believing in 
the old "saying that "a man is known by the questions he asks," I 
have made the ability to ask questions on a given subject a part of 
the test in these examinations. 

I have tried to select suitable persons for teachers, yet after 
having made use of every precaution known to me, I am free to 
admit that there are some now engaged in teaching who are entirely 
unfit for the work. 

The institute was held at Chautauqua, July 18 to 22, inclusive. 
There were 184 teachers registered and in attendance most of the 
time. 

The instruction was largely devoted to the theory, science and 
philosophy of teaching ; the primary branches, reading and spelling, 
occupying much of the time. Instructors Lantry and Johonnot 
were well received. We shall ask the Department for permission to 
hold two institutes in a year hereafter. 

Thanking the Department for the many courtesies extended, I 
remain, 

Yours very respectfully, 

CHAS. H. WICKS, 

School Commissioner. 

Panama, December 1, 1881. 



CHEMUNG COUNTY. 
Hon. Neil Gilmoub, 

Supervntendewt of Public Instruction : 
Sib. — I was interested, instructed and in some instances surprised 
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by the various reports made to you last year by the school comn 
sioners of this State. 

It was something of a surprise to find so many commission" 
whose reports give evidence of intelligent and conscientious devot 
to the duties of their oflSce, putting forward, as their most im^ 
tant suggestion, plans to enable them to avoid the political press 
and pohtical consequences connected with their granting license 
teach. I am about finishing my fourth year of service in this ofl 
I was elected in 1872, and served three years, and was appoii 
again in December last to fill the vacancy caused by the deatl 
the lamented commissioner Charles Hathaway. I 'did not desire 
oflice, for 1 have sufficient other business, but our county judge 
not wish: to appoint an inexperienced person to the office, as the 
year wopld hardly be sufficient to acquaint him with its duties. 

I have not in my four years of service found serious trouble f 
" political infiuence." To some extent I have had to contend i 
the attempt to bring '' personal influence " to bear, but I have n 
sought to know the politics of any teacher or school officer, and 1 
promptly cut short any attempt to give information in this reg 
I think that if the commissioners start out right — appointing a 
public examinations at the outset, and having all who desire his lic( 
to teach understand that under no circumstances can they expect to 
certificates from him without having satisfactorily passed a reg 
examination — he will have little trouble. He will, at the start, 
especially in counties where the commissioners have relied 
individual and oral examinations, have a great many unquali: 
applicants, but after two or three thorough examinations his requ 
ments will be understood, and he will find fewer of the applicant! 
each succeeding examination lacking in education. 

The most troublesome question, it seems to me, is to decide 1 
much importance to give the eduoaUmi and how much the nati 
dbiliiy and real success in the school-room. This has only to d( 
deciding the grade of the certificate, for all must come irp to sc 
fixed standard of proficiency in the common branches. I have 
patience with the idea that it is only necessary for the teacher tc 
a little farther advanced than the pupil he expects to teach. Thi 
a fallacious idea, too common in our country districts. Trustees of 
state that only very small children are going to attend their sch( 
and it is not necessary for them to have a teacher well qualifi 
Acting on this theory it was formerly too often the practice to pi 
in our country schools young girls who had had no other advanta 
than those anorded in these schools they were engaged to tea 
The pupil was taken out of one of the seats and placed in cha 
of the school. Such a course is very rarely successful, and has b( 
pretty efl'ectually broken up in this county. It is now a very r 
occurrence for a teacher to teach in the district in which she attenc 
school unless she has had other and better advantages. 

In spite of our best efforts to afford opportunity to all the teach 
to participate in the public examinations, we generally have tog 
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raucli time to single or individual examinations. I Wish we conld 
avoid this entirely, for it is a serious waste of time, and at the best 
sucl^. an examination, even though it be written, is not as satisfactory 
as ^wten a large class is examined. This fall I have been unexpect- 
edly^ troubled with individual applications. Teachers^ who did not 
expect to teach and wlio have not taught for several terms, liave been 
hunted out because of the scarcity of licensed teachers. Although 
annojed at the frequent applicationsfor certificates since the regular 
exa.n:i7 nations were held, I have found no little satisfaction in knowing 
tha,t there is room for all the licensed teachers of the county. 1 
never before had so many applications from trustees for teachers, 
and am pleased to be able to report that generally the trustees are dis- 
posed to pay better prices when they feel assured that they are going 
to get better teachers ; at least this is true of the class of trustees 
who apply to the commissioners. To-day I examined a teacher for a 
school and gave her a certificate ; a week ago the trustee of the same 
school came to my office with a young girl, and wanted me to license 
her. After an examination, I refused. He said he did not know 
where he could procure a teacher. I told him I would agree to find 
one if he would pay fair wages, but not for the wages he paid last 
year. The teacher I licensed to-day is to receive $1.50 per week 
more than the district paid last year, and she is probably worth far 
niore than she costs as compared with former teachers. 

I^OM'^ in regard to " personal influence," when a teacher comes for 

examination accompanied by a trustee, or her parents, or some 

personal acquaintance of mine, lam pretty well satisfied beforehand 

that slie is not qualified; and I do not recall a single instance during 

the past year, where I have granted a certificate to a teacher thus 

supported, and I do not feel that I have made any mistakes in 

reiusirig them, for in most instances well-qualified teachers taught in 

tne Bcliools where those who were refused expected to teach, and 

trustees and friends who felt a little grieved at the time have thanked 

^^^^terward for my obstinacy. 

.1 ®^ems to me that much that the commissioners say in deploring 

^ ^"^^^I^loyment of unprofessional teachers, as regards our country 

h^a^'K "^^* is but little more than silly. Why, the brightest teachers, it 

. *^^eii my good fortune to know, these commissioners would exclude 

^^^'^^ "their schools, and some of the best commissioners our State has 

^ ^d would have been ineligible to the office under their proposed 

^g^^^tions. Those ambitious young men, who do with their might 

wow^?^^^^ they attempt to do, but who have too much mind and 

fess ^ ambition to be content with district-school teaching as a pro- 

fesa^^"^^ * often, during the years tlioy are getting their college and pro- 

^qYx ^^^^^ al education, accomplish great good as teachers in our district 

qq^^^Iq, and occasiotially perform valuable service in the office of school 

pp^^^^issioner. Many of the most brilliant lawyers, statesmen, and 

gQ^^^l^ers of to-day made a " make-shift,'' if you please, of teaching 

iu^-Q^^^l. Their, talents, education and worthy ambition were potent 

ijjlx^^^^®^ ^^ ^^® progress of their schools, and in inspiring the young 

g^j^.^^ ^ under their charge with new desires for learning, and for 

^^Ving succeBs in life. 
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necessity for separate reports for each part of a joint district lying in 
different towns. 

What harm could come from such a change in the law as would re- 
quire only one report from the joint district, and that to the commis- 
sioner in whose district the school-house is located, and then have 
all the public money for the district allotted by the same commis- 
sioner ? Certainly such a change would remove many perplexities 
from the trustees of such districts and greatly relieve the commis- 
sioner. As it is now the commissioner cannot tell whether the 
financial report of a joint district is correct or not. He has no 
means of knowing how much public money was apportioned to such 
district. Almost invariably the trustees of such districts, in making 
out their statistical reports, report for the whole district where they 
should report for only a part. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

For the most part the school-houses of this county are in fair con- 
dition, at least there has been marked improvement since I first be- 
came acquainted with their condition nine years ago. There are a 
few districts that need new school-houses, and some of them would 
have them without delay were the inhabitants satisfied with their 
present sites or agreed upon a new one. When the necessity arises for 
changing the site the district has a difficult problem on hand. New 
railroads and new highways often make old district lines and school 
house locations quite unsatisfactory. 

During the past year needed repairs have been made upon several 
school-houses. It has been my aim to have trustees look after the, 
little repairs. If every year or two our school-houses could receive a 
coat of paint inside and out, especially inside, much good would 
come from the small outlay, for the children would not be so sorely 
tempted to cut and mar the seats and deface the ceilings. Cleanliness 
and neatness in our school buildings are important agents in educat- 
ing and civilizing the coarse elements brought together there. The 
comfortableness, healthfulness and neatness of our school buildings 
should receive more and more attention, and the beautifying of the 
grounds about the school-houses should not be neglected. Teachers can 
do much in promoting a tidy and attractive appearance outside as well 
as inside the house. I have found within and without school-houses, 
rather shabby in themselves, an appearance of neatness and culture en- 
tirely due to the exertions and influence of the teacher. In the spring 
and summer term a bed of quick growing flowers on the school-house 
yard has always been met with pleasure in my visits; and when I find 
the pupils co-operating with the teacher in cleaning up and beantifying 
the too much neglected yard, I am satisfied with one very goodevi- 
dence of her success. I have been equally pleased to find the school- 
room walls neatly decorated with ferns, evergreens and wild flowers 
artistically arranged, the windows shaded with inexpensive curtains, 
made perhaps from old newspapers, but so neatly designed and 
shaped with the scissors and decorated with bits of ribbon that they 
were really successful as decorations. We cannot too much encour- 
age every effort that tends to smooth off the corners of the rade and 
uncultivated country youth. 
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I coincide with the recommendatioD to have library money made 
applicable to the purchase of school apparatus. Insufficient]and poor 
blackboards, the inadequate supply of globes, maps, charts, etc., are 
among the things that call for a change in our countryjdistricts. 

• Kespectfully, 

J. S. VAN DUZEK, 

School Commissioner. 

HoRSEHEADS, November 14, 1881. 



CHENANGO COUNTY — Second District. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — The condition of school property, the value of the teachers 
employed, and the wish of school patrons for better schools,, have not 
materially changed since my last report. Yet I am not taking coun- 
sel of my hopes alone, when I report progress. 

And I find that nothing is a better educator of public sentiment 
than teachers with liberal culture and plenty of zeal. School-houses 
have been repaired and grounds beautified, by districts who suddenly 
awake to the fact that the school was infinitely better than the house 
and surroundings. 

During the last school year, I have licensed fewer beginners than in 
any previous year.* Teachers are not as plenty and wages higher. I 
would again renew my suggestion of last year, that the educational 
qualifications of teachers throughout the State be determined by ex- 
amination papers issued by the Department, or under its supervision, 
to secure a uniformity which is very desirable. 

The "teachers' classes'^ in the union schools and academies of my 
district, have been better conducted than ever before. Special atten- 
tion has been given to making them teachers as well as students. 
Some of these classes will not teach until next summer ; but I am 
very sanguine that their work will show professional training. 

Thanking the Department for many favors and courtesies the past 
year, I remain, 

Your obedient servant, 

J. E. BAKTOO, 

School Commissioner. 
CovEKTRY, November 28, 1881. 
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OOBTLAND COUNTY — Second Distbict. 

Hon. Neil Gilmoue, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — I shall endeavor to gratify the desire expressed in your cir* 
cular letter issued to school commissioners, October 20, 1881, for a 
report as to the condition and wants of the schools under my super- 
vision, by the following : 

Without giving a description of my commissioner district as mi- 
nutely as was done in my report of last year, I would say that my an- 
nual abstract of trustees' reports for the last school year shows that 
there were in my district on the 30th of September last, 3,000 children 
of school age, of which 2,569 attended school some part of the year 
with an average daily attendance of 1,365.638. Had no other facili- 
ties been afforded me for being informed as to the schools of my dis- 
trict, I could not fail to see by these figures that the responsibility of 
a general supervision, even in a district like mine, was one not to be 
regarded as of trifling importance. But a more minute knowledge of 
the condition and wants of my schools has been reached by my per- 
sonal observations in them during my rounds of official visitations, in 
which I have made one hundred and seventy-eight visits, devoting 
in nearly every case one-half of a day to a visit. By this plan of visi- 
tation, t have been able to determine with considerable certainty as 
to the amount and character of the work being done, and tp arop 
words of commendation and encouragement where such words could 
be fitly spoken ; and in other cases where there were marked defects 
in the manner of doin^ work, or deficiencies in the amount being done, 
to use what influence I might possess for the introduction of approved 
methods of instruction and discipline, that the ends sought by main- 
taining schools might in every case, as nearly as possible, be attained. 

I have found during the past year a rapidly grgwing tendency 
among my teachers to put into daily use in the school-room the val- 
uable instructions given at our institutes, full notes of which have 
• been carried away for future use by most of those who have attended 
them. Some teachers have been found whose knowledge of modern 
methods (such as are propagated at our institutes and other educa- 
tional gatnerings, and so widely circulated in the many excellent edu- 
cational publications of the day), is not sufficient to give them confi- 
dence that they can successfully adopt them. In most of these cases, 
a disposition to improve is evinced by the numerous questions that 
are propounded by them on every proper occasion, and the prompt- 
ness with which instructions are acted upon, when confidence in their 
successful use is begotten. 

It is a fact that is quite generally acknowledged by observing and 
thinking people, that where the commonly approved methods of to- 
day are in use, pupils graduate from the common schools much 
younger, and with a more comprehensive knowledge of the branches 
taught, than in former years. 

On the whole, I regard the past year as one of progress, when the 
manner and thoroughness with which school work has been done is 
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considered; and equally so when considered in reference to the im- 
3)royed sentin^ent that is found to exist among patrons and school 
officers as to the condition and wants of our schools; yet I am aware that 
we have still numerous and pressing wants to be met, in order to se- 
cure the success that is sought. 

While I feel a degree of satisfaction at what I judge to be a gradical,^ 
but steady, improvement in the efficiency of the schools of my district,' 
I am clear in my convictions that there are, at least, ^ve points within 
my jurisdiction, where union schools should be organized, by the an- 
nulling of some districts, and by so changing the boundaries of others, 
as to make districts around these central points of sufficient size to 
furnish pupils enough to admit of thorough gradation ; and to include 
property, the assessed valuation of which would be sufficient to en- 
able trustees to employ teachers of the first rank, and furnish every 
thing necessary for successful schools, without making taxation -for 
the same necessarily burdensome. If these changes could be made, 
then with the number now attending Homer academy and union 
school, about onfe-third of the pupils in my district would be put in 
possession of facilities for education, the value of which could not well 
be over-estimated. 

I regard the plan of school supervision in our State at the present 
time to be superior to any that has previously been tested. Yet I 
am confident that while our system is good, there must be a failure 
in supervision in copsequence of the extent of many commissioner 
districts in the State, making it impossible for the commissioner, as a 
general rule, to visit his schools more than once each term, unless his 
visits be reduced, in time, to a mere call, which, in my iudgment, 
amounts to but little more than no supervision. To say the least, a 
supervising officer, in order to exercise a proper supervision, and be 
well informed as to the condition and improvement in his schools, 
should be able to visit thorn ttvice during each term, which cannot be 
done in a district like mine. 

A remedy for the frequent change of teachers in my schools is a con- 
spicuous want, and one which, perhaps, cannot be secured without 
placing the responsibility of hiring teachers in the hands of a -town 
board, as is contemplated in the " township system." 

As I stated a year ago, the want of better school buildings in many 
districts, and a better supply of school apparatus in most districts 
must be measurably overcome before our schools can be what it is pos- 
sible for them to be. 

During the past year, for the first time in the history of the county, 
we have had the benefit of two institutes, though but one took place 
within the year. The fall session a year ago was held in September, and 
just in time to serve the school year, then so soon to commence. The 
last days of February and the first of March, a mid-year institute was 
held at Cortland, and largely attended, though it was decided upon 
with considerable hesitancy, fearing that an attendance at that time 
in the year could not be secured. Our instructors were Prof. John 
Kennedy and Prof. F. P. Lantry, who. put in full time and gave us in- 
structions just suited to our needs. Notwithstanding the adverse pre- 
dictions that were made in reference to an institute at this time of 
year, I think that it is generally conceded by those who were in at- 
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tendance, that itwas one of the most profitable gatherings of the kind 
that was ever held in the county. The teachers were regular in their 
attendance, and diligent in making notes of the instructions given. 
These gatherings, now held semi-annually, are a potent influence for 
good, and are coming to be more generally appreciated than ever be- 
fore. The plan of an eight or ten weeks' institute has been discussed 
to some extent, and has met with quite general approval, though no 
time and place has been agreed upon, or definite number committed 
to its support. 

Homer academy and jinion school with an efficient board of 
teachers, nine in number, under the principalship of Prof. E. J. Peck, 
is doing the most commendable work, and is spreading an influence 
for good in most towns of my district through non-resident pupils 
from the different towns, and especially through those who avail 
themselves of the teachers' class which is annually held, and in which 
much interest is felt and faithful instruction given. 

Respectfully submitted, 

JEROME J. WOODRUFF, 

School Commissioner. 

Homer, November 29, 1881. 



DELAWARE COUNTY — First District. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — In compliance with your request, I submit the following 
special report. 

The first commissioner district of Delaware county includes the nine 
towns, Colchester, Deposit, Franklin, Hamden, Hancock, Mason ville, 
Sidney, Tompkins and Walton, having one hundred and eighty-two 
school districts, one hundred and seventy-one of which have school- 
houses in the county. 

Of this number, three are union schools, and one organized under 
the special act. 

The most successful union schools are those located in the villages 
of Walton and Hancock. The Walton school has six teachers, and 
the average daily attendance during the year, of pupils residing in the 
district, was 320.485 days. 

The school at Hancock has three teachers, and the average daily at- 
tendance during the year was 129.742 days; the school at MasonVille 
has three teachers with no suitable building at present. 

The Delaware Literary Institute located at Franklin is doing its 
work well. 

For the school year ending September 30, 1881, there were em- 
ployed one hundred and eighty-six teachers at the same time for 
twenty-eight weeks or more. 

The number of persons between 5 and 21 years of age residing in the 
district September 80, was 6,948, of which 5,972 attended school dur- 
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ing the year, and the average daily attendance of children residing in 
the district for apportionment during the year was 3,400.968 days. 
Whole number of days' attendance of pupils who attended school in the 
district in which they reside, 476,350 ; number of days' attendance of 
pupils who attended in districts in which they do not reside, 12,482 ; 
total, 488,832 days. Whole number of days taught, 25,130; holidays 
not taught, 593 ; other week days not taught, 5,108 ; total, 30,831 
days. ]N umber of volumes in school district libraries, 3,018; value of 
the same, $2,698 ; number of districts having book-case for library, 
66; frame school-houses, 171; log, 1; stone, 1; total, 173. Value 
of school-house sites, $9,357 ; school-houses and sites, 168,272. Four 
comfortable school-houses were built during the year, making eleven 
during my term of office ; and I am glad to be able to report several 
other districts that intend to build next season. There are some things 
that are discouraging and unsatisfactory in matters relating to our 
schools ; it is gratifying, however, to observe that there is a constant 
improvement. We have better school-houses furnished with modern 
improvements ; the average attendance is increasing ; our teachers are 
more competent ; and we notice the people seem to take more interest, 
and are willing to meet the demands made upon them for the support 
of schools. 

I think if there were two grades of certificates granted at your 
State examination, and all the teachers were required to hold a State 
certificate, we should have a uniform standard throughout the entire 
State, while under the present license system we have one -in each 
county. If a teacher fails to pass the examination in one county he 
will pass into an adjoining one, and if he is successful will teach there, 
and after holding a few certificates, it is a difficult matter to convince 
him, or the trustee, that he is not qualified to teach any school. Again, 
many students join a commissioner's examination, who do not expect 
to teach more than one term, simply because he comes to their place 
to hold his examination, and is little trouble for them to attend. 
These do not, in all cases, make the faithful teachers. Hence, I believe, 
ji all the teachers in the State were required to pass the same exam- 
i nation, we would have a smaller and better class of teachers. 

I have endeavored, both by means of examination, and by the 
visitations of the schools, to raise the standard of teaching ; and the 
fact that there have been so many teachers who have been successful, 
leads me to think that this purpose has been largely attained. 
Although I am obliged to license some whom I believe I should not, 
in order to keep the smaller schools supplied. Trustees of small dis- 
tricts think they must have teachers at a very low price, and wait until 
nearly all the teachers are engaged, and then ask me to send them 
teachers, or license some particular person they may have in view. 

Our institute was held at Delhi, during the week commencing 
October 24, under the successful management of Prof. Jas. Johonnot, 
and Prof. F. P. Lantry. Three hundred and sixty teachers were in 
attendance. I am convinced that the benefits derived from a well- 
conducted institute are of great value to the successful teacher, and 
we predict much good will result from the instruction given at our 
last institute. 

It is impossible for me to visit many of the schools but once during 
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tendance, that itwas one of the most profitable gatherings of the kind 
that was ever held in the county. The teachers were regular in their 
attendance, and diligent in making notes of the instructions given* 
These gatherings, now held semi-annually, are a potent influence for 
good, and are coming to be more generally appreciated than ever be- 
fore. The plan of an eight or ten weeks' institute has been discussed 
to some extent, and has met with quite general approval, thougli no 
time and place has been agreed upon, or definite number committed 
to its support. 

Homer academy and jinion school with an efficient board of 
teachers, nine in number, under the principalship of Prof. E. J. Peck, 
is doing the most commendable work, and is spreading an influence 
for good in most towns of my district through non-resident pupils 
from the different towns, and especially through those who avail 
themselves of the teachers' class which is annually held, and in which 
much interest is felt and faithful instruction given. 

KespectfuUy submitted, 

JEKOME J. WOODKUFF, 

School Commissioner, 

Homer, November 29, 1881. 



DELAWAKE COUNTY — First District. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — In compliance with your request, I submit the following 
special report. 

The first commissioner district of Delaware county includes the nine 
towns, Colchester, Deposit, Franklin, Hamden, Hancock, Masonville, 
Sidney, Tompkins and Walton, having one hundred and eighty-two 
school districts, one hundred and seventy-one of which have school- 
houses in the county. 

Of this number, three are union schools, and one organized under 
the special act. 

The most successful union schools are those located in the villages 
of Walton and Hancock. The Walton school has six teachers, and 
the average daily attendance during the year, of pupils residing in the 
district, was 320.485 days. 

The school at Hancock has three teachers, and the average daily at- 
tendance during the year was 129.742 days; the school at Mason Ville 
has three teachers with no suitable building at present. 

The Delaware Literary Institute located at Franklin is doing its 
work well. 

For the school year ending September 30, 1881, there were em- 
ployed one hundred and eighty-six teachers at the same time for 
twenty-eight weeks or more. 

The number of persons between 5 and 21 years of age residing in the 
district September 30, was 6,948, of which 5,972 attended school dur- 
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^^S tile year, and the average daily attendance of children residing in 

^? district for apportionment during the year was 3,400.968 days. 

^.^ole number of days'attendanceof pupils who attended school in the 

^^^trict in which they reside, 476,350 ; number of days' attendance of 

Pupils who attended in districts in which they do not reside, 12,482; 

^^tal, 488,832 days. Whole number of days taught, 25,130; holidays 

^^t taught, 593 ; other week days not taught, 5,108 ; total, 30,831 

^^.ys. Number of volumes in school district libraries, 3,018; value of 

'he same, $2,698 ; number of districts having book-case for library, 

66; frame school- houses, 171; log, 1; stone, 1; total, 173. Value 

of school-house sites, 19,357 ; school-houses and sites, 168,272. Four 

comfortable school-houses were built during the year, making eleven 

during my term of office ; and I am glad to be able to report several 

other districts that intend to build next season. There are some things 

that are discouraging and unsatisfactory in matters relating to our 

schools ; it is gratifying, however, to observe that there is a constant 

improvement. We have better school-houses furnished with modern 

improvements ; the average attendance is increasing ; our teachers are 

more competent ; and we notice the people seem to take more interest, 

and are willing to meet the demands made upon them for the support 

of schools. 

I think if there were two grades of certificates granted at your 
State examination, and all the teachers were required to hold a State 
certificate, we should have a uniform standard throughout the entire 
State, while under the present license system we have one 'in each 
county. If a teacher fails to pass the examination in one county he 
will pass into an adjoining one, and if he is successful will teach there, 
and after holding a few certificates, it is a difficult matter to convince 
him, or the trustee, that he is not qualified to teach any school. Again, 
many students join a commissioner's examination, who do not expect 
to teach more than one term, simply because he comes to their place 
to hold his examination, and is little trouble for them to attend. 
These do not, in all cases, make the faithful teachers. Hence, I believe, 
jif all the teachers in the State were required to pass the same exam- 
i nation, we would have a smaller and better class of teachers. 

I have endeavored, both by means of examination, and by the 
visitations of the schools, to raise the standard of teaching ; and the 
fact that there have been so many teachers who have been successful, 
leads me to think that this purpose has been largely attained. 
Although I am obliged to license some whom I believe 1 should not, 
in order to keep the smaller schools supplied. Trustees of small dis- 
tricts think they must have teachers at a very low price, and wait until 
nearly all the teachers are engaged, and then ask me to send them 
teachers, or license some particular person they may have in view. 

Our institute was held at Delhi, during the week commencing 
October 24, under the successful management of Prof. Jas. Johonnot, 
and Prof. F. P. Lantry. Three hundred and sixty teachers were in 
attendance. I am convinced that the benefits derived from a well- 
conducted institute are of great value to the successful teacher, and 
we predict much good will result from the instruction given at our 
last institute. 

It is impossible for me to visit many of the schools but once during 
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During the year, I have made one hundred and forty-five official 
visits, examined two hundred and fifty-three applicants, and granted 
licenses to one hundred and ninety-seven. 

The teachers of this district will compare favorably with those of 
other districts. A large majority employed are well qualified, as far as 
intellectual acquirements are concerned, for the positions they occupy. 
When it is considered, however, what a combination of acquirements 
are necessarily required to form a successful teacher, it is not to be 
wondered at that many are in some respects deficient. 

The teachers have an association which is a thoroughly live institu- 
tion, its sessions are well attended and replete with interest and en- 
thusiasm. Many are not only willing to prepare papers and take part 
in the discussions, but are eager and anxious to undertake the work. 

In the matter of school buildings I have not . many changes ^to re- 
port. School district No. 6, in the town of Pine Plains, has an ele- 
gant new building presented to it by Mr. Henry Bentley, a former 
resident. It is 24x36 feet, and is finished and fitted up in the most 
modern style. A few districts have made substantial repairs, and one 
or two others have put in new furniture. 

A great number of the schools are poorly provided with school ap- 
paratus. I would recommend an act compelling each district to pro- 
vide itself with the necessary school apparatus. 

The want of better and uniform text-books is a subject that de- 
mands more attention. I am aware that some legislation has been en- 
acted to meet this difiiculty, but it has failed to accomplish the end. 
The number of classes in some schools is truly formidable. Nearly 
every kind of school text-book published in the last thirty years has 
its representative in some schools. 

Parents and patrons seem indifferent to this state of things, and 
again I would recommend that an act be passed compelling districts 
to procure books adapted to the times, and uniform throughout. The 
State has made such liberal provisions, that the people should bo will- 
ing to secure for their children the best results for the money ex- 
pended. 

In regard to changes of district boundary lines, I would suggest 
that they be made from the beginning by the proper town officers, 
and that the final order only have the signature of the commissioner. 
It is a source of great annoyance, and full of trials and tribulations. 

The teachers^ institute held at Poughkeepsie in May last was well 
attended, and received the full support of the best teachers in the 
county. 

Applicants for certificates to attend Normal schools have largely in- 
creased. Though but few of the teachers are Normal graduates, yet 
quite a number have attended at various times some of the State 
Normal schools. 

A teachers' class has been formed at the Pine Plains Institute. Its 
principal is a thorough scholar and instructor, and will take great 
pains to fit such as choose to attend for good and efficient teachers. 

Thanking the Department for the many favors received, I am. 

Very respectfully, 

JOHN F. SCHLOSSER, 

School Oommissioner, 
FiSHKiiL Landing, December 22, 1881. 
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DUTCHESS COUNTY — Second District. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

. Supermtendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — In this, my sixth and last annual report, in looking over the 
field, I can say our schools are improving from year to year. As is 
always the case in educational work, the adva.ncement is not rapid, 
but gradual in its development. It is apparent to those who are famil- 
iar with its workings and watch it closely, that our system of educa- 
tion is increasing in interest and efficiency. Much improvement has 
been made in different ways, especially in the qualifications of teachers. 
More special preparation has been made by them, more general reading 
has been done, as well as professional reading, and a wider range 
of thought has been cultivated. * • 

Institute. 

Our county institute was'well attended. We were very ably assisted 
by Professors Barnes and Post. The good results of the institute were 
seen in the school-rooms of tbose teachers who were in attendance. 
The aim of the ijistitute was to give plain, practical and systematic 
instruction in the varied work of the school-room, something that was* 
tangible and real, not theory and vision. Those in attendance pro- 
nounced it a grand success. 

Attendance. 

Almost universally, progress accompanies good attendance, and good 
attendance promotes progress. It has been my constant aim to im- 
prove the schools in this particular. With this view, while visiting 
schools, I directed the attention of the pupils as regularly to their daily 
attendance as to their standing in the class. It is, therefore, gratifying 
to state, that we have constantly improved in this respect for the past 
few years. 

Increase of Apparatus. 
It is gratifying to be able to report progress in this direction. 

Conclusion. 

At thef conclusion, I feel that I ought to express my thanks to the 
Department for so kindly aiding and supporting me in the arduous 
work required of the commissioners. They hav^ their reward in part, 
already, in the improved condition of our public schools, whose praise 
is spread abroad everywhere, and to conserve which they will no doubt 
put forth their utmost efforts. 

Eespectf ully submitted, 

M. W. COLLINS, 

School Commissioner. 
Ehikebeck, November 21, 1881. 
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DUTCHESS COUNTY— PouGHKBEPSiE. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superi7itendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — In compliance with your circular of October 20, 1 would make 
the following report relating to the public schools of this city. 

The total enrollment in our schools during the past school year — 
September, 1880, to September, 1881 — was two thousand seven hundred 
and sixty, the average enrollment two thousand three hundred and 
thirty-seven, and (he average attendance one thousand nine hundred 
and fifteen. As compared with the previous year this shows a falling 
off in the average enrollment of sixty-nine, and the average attendance 
of one hundred and nine. Business prosperity diminishes attendance, 
by the demand which it makes for labor; our schools here have felt this 
as in other places, and a number of pupils have found employment 
during the year, who, in a season of business stagnation, would have 
continued their connection with the school. 

The number of teachers regularlyemployed was sixty-two, including 
the professor of music. 

The whole amount paid for teachers' wages during the fiscal year 
.1880 was $24,942.59. The whole amount paid for supervision, janitor, 
rent and all incidental expenses, including extraordinary repairs, was 
$8,942.71, making the total disbursements for 1880, $33,885.30. 

It is the practice of this board, as I suppose it is in other places, to 
supply indigent pupils with books upon a proper requisition. Inquiry 
is first made by the teacher into the circumstances of the applicants, 
and if the case is as represented, on the filling out of the proper blank, 
bearing the signature of the parent or guardian, the books are fur- 
nished. Fifty-eight pupils were so supplied during the year, and the 
value of the books was $63.07. I do not know how this sum compares 
with the same outlay in other cities, but it seems to me to be quite 
small. No very extraordinary scrutiny is exercised to prevent fraud, 
only reasonable precautions, and I am rather surprised at the smallness 
of the amount. Parents seem to be unwilling to solicit aid, unless the 
distress is extreme, although the teachers exercise every care to prevent 
the recipients of this bounty from being known to the other pupils. 
I have no doubt some parents pinch themselves severely to avoid the 
humiliation of making such an application, but this cannot be avoided. 
At any rate, there seems to be no disposition to impose upon the board, 
by demands from this source which are not perfectly legitimate. 

The policy of supplying supplementary reading matter to our pupils 
is still maintained, and with the most beneficial results,. We have now 
a number of sets of first, second and third readers together with other 
reading matter which are in almost constant use. When a class has 
finished the reader prescribed for it in the course of study, the teacher 
makes application for a set of some other readers of the same grade, 
which if on hand is at once furnished, a record of course being kept of 
the transaction. A set consists of twenty books which are usually 
found sufficient, one book answering for two pupils. The books are 
properly covered, are kept by the teacher, and given to the class only 
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when the class is called upon to read, the new words having heen 
previously written on the blackboard and explained before the exercise 
begins. As soon as the reading is over the books are collected and kept 
away from the children until the classes are again called; The pupils 
are not allowed to read ahead, so that each lesson is fresh and new to 
them. Books treated in this way will last several yeara, and I can 
assure you that our collection, although it is still inadequate to our 
wants, is prized very highly. 

Five written examinations have been held during the year; this re- 
fers only to those on which the papers have passed through my hands. 
I think these examinations are most useful, the pupils take an un- 
abated interest in them, they break in pleasantly upon the school 
routine, and are looked forward to with pleasure rather than dread by 
the pupils. The last one, of course, upon which promotion depends, 
is regarded with more or less anxiety, but an oral examination would 
excite still greater apprehension, and would at the same time afford a 
less reliable test of proficiency than the other. I find that this test 
selects out the deserving pupils with great accuracy, and that those 
whose record has been good during the year seldom fail when the hour 
of trial comes. 

We suffer here as elsewhere from the irregularity of attendance and 
truancy. The cases of truancy are not numerous, but even one is to 
be deplored. There is no way of reaching such individuals except by 
moral forces, and these are generally ineffective. I think that the es- 
tablishment of a school for Truants by the State in accordance with 
the general plan which has been laid- before the Legislature, would be of 
great service in checking this evil. In my school report for this year, 
the following reference is made to this proposed institution : 

" By excluding youthful criminals, such as are now sent to the 
House of Kefuge, and admitting only those whose offense is truancy, 
the inmates would be of a less depraved character than those found in 
other reformatories and the greater certainty of their reclamation 
from idle and vicious courses. The very fact that such an institution 
existed would do something to check the evil. I am inclined to think 
that none but the very worst cases would persist in their vagrant 
habits, when they knew that they could and would be sent to 
such a place. This plan seems to me the best that has been devised to 
control this trouble, and if this board is of the same mind, some au- 
thoritative expression of its opinion should be made and communicated 
to the Legislature to influence it to take action in the matter." 

I am not aware what progress has been made toward the carrying 
on of this plan, but I think all those interested in the welfare of the 
public schools should give it the heartiest encouragement and support. 

In conclusion, I may say that the educational interests of the 
children of this city are carefully looked after hj the board of edu- 
cation, and that the teachers feel the responsibilities of their positions, 
and endeavor conscientiously, and I may add successfully, to meet 
them. 

Kespectfully submitted, 

EDWAED BUEGESS, 

Superintendent 

PouGHKEEPSiE, November 29, 1881. 
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EKIE OOTJNTY — Second Distbict. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — In accordance with the wishes expressed in your circular 
letter of October 20, 1 have the honor to submit the following report : 

The past year has been one of general prosperity to the schools of 
this commissioner district, and it has not been slow in manifesting 
itself in the paying of better wages, and general improved condition 
of the schools — their supplies and surroundings. The building of 
five new school-houses ; the overhauling of many more, so thoroughly 
as to be almost equivalen t to the building anew ; the replacing of old 
board-seats and desks, with new and elegant improved or patent ones 
— so comfortable and easy ; kalsomining of walls, or papering and 
painting, etc., by which old, dingy, and almost repulsive prison- 
houses have been transformed into places of attraction and pleasure. 

Teachers. 

At no time previous to this during this term, have 1 had even an 
approximate idea of the number of licensed teachers in my district 
To-day I know there are scarce enough to supply the wants of the 
schools for the ensuing winter. The number of under-normal 
graduates in employ the past year is very much greater than ever 
before, while a goodly number of full graduates have been found in 
charge of schools. I have had the pleasure of signing many more 
appointments to the Normal schools this year than ever in a single 
year before. These facts may be regarded as a v6ry auspicious and 
significant omen. 

District Difficulties. 

With but one exception there have been no district troubles but what 
have been adjusted to the satisfaction of all parties interested. The 
exceptional one being a somewhat unique case, I will relate : 

Mr. John Eush, of Elma, an honest appearing old German farmer, 
says he formerly resided in school district No. 6 ; that he was much 
nearer to the school-house in district No. 2, and also had a small 
piece of land in the latter district ; that near fifteen years ago he 
solicited commissioner E. Holmes to set him from No. 6 into No. 2, 
but his request was refused. 

He had previously and occasionally since sent to the school in No. 
2, but only upon permit being given by the trustee, and the paying 
for the tuition of his children. Sometimes permission for them to 
attend that school was refused. And in one instance, when permission 
was given, the school becoming very full and over-crowded, it was 
revoked, and by order of the trustee the teacher discharged them to 
make room for those belonging to the district, and for that reason 
only, as I have been informed by the teacher of that winter, Mr. E. J. 
Markham, P. M., at Elma. 

All this time he believed himself a resident of No. 6, and was also 
so considered by the residents of both districts up to the last year. 
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when the trustee of district No. 2 laid claim to him as a resident of 
his district, and assessed his whole property for the building of a new 
school-house. Mr. Rush thinking him to be incorrect, and having 
assisted in building a new school-house in No. 6 within two or three 
years previous, very naturally demurred to the payment of the tax. 
* Upon investigating the subject, I found that just previous to- his 
retiring from office commissioner Holmes did actually issue the order 
of transferral desired by Mr. Rush, and filed the same in the town 
clerk's office, which, however, was never copied into the town records, 
and slept unknown until the lawyer trustee of district No. 2 chanced 
to run on to it, and being about to build a new sphool-house turned it 
to his advantage. . Such being the facts, I regarded the case as really 
one of equity than otherwise, a question not within the jurisdiction 
of the commissioner, and so advised him to bring an appeal to the 
Department. 

He tells me he was unsuccessful in his appeal, atnd now very 
logically wishes to know if he was not a resident of district No. 6, 
and yet was illegally assessed therein, and paid the taxes in ignorance 
of their being erroneously assessed. Should the taxes, at least those 
for building the school-house, be returned to him ? I again advise 
him to appeal, but he has lost faith in the Department, and says he 
shall consult a lawyer. 

Orphan Asylums. 

In March last Messrs. Calkins and Emory made a protest against 
the commissioners of Erie county apportioning any school moneys to the 
asylums of West Seneca, on the ground that they were private and secta- 
rian in character, and therefore such apportionment if made would be in 
violation of the State Constitution. All propositions to have the same 
submitted to the Superintendent of Public Instruction for decision 
were rejected with disdain, they asserting that the Superintendent was 
a creature of the Legislature as well as the acts by which those institu- 
tions had heretofore received apportionments, that this was a constitu- 
tional question above the jurisdiction or reach of the Legislature, and 
all its acts granting such asylums a right to participate in the school 
funds had been repeatedly declared by the highest courts of the State 
as unconstitutional and void, consequently the Superintendent's de- 
cisions would be valueless. They further threatened us with expen- 
sive personal litigation, should we make any apportionment to those 
institutions. 

We, therefore, made a very careful investigation of the decisions to 
which they cited us, and to our astonishment found therein a wide 
distinction drawn between the funds referred to in section 1, article 14, 
of the State Constitution and other school moneys ;s that while they 
clearly decided, that no part of the "common school fund*' or the 
'^ income" thereof, could be^ given to any other than the common 
schools, all other school moneys could be disposed of by legislative 
enactment. They having gone into the papers with their protest, we 
made a statement of our findings which the papers were also allowed 
to print. 

Calkins and Emory acquiesced in the correctness of the conclusions 
we reached, by ceasing opposition to apportionment being made to 
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the St. John's and the St. Joseph's asylums, though they continued 
their opposition as to the Roman Catholic asylum for destitute chil- 
dren (Catholic Protectory), by procuring from Justice Haight of the 
Supreme Court an injunction restraining us from making any appor- 
tionment to it. 

This injunction was argued before Justice Barker of the same court, ' 
at the June term, but no decision was handed down until November. 

His decision was to the effect that the commissioners were proceed- 
ing properly and in strict accordance with the law, and should not be 
interfered with, and so set the temporary injunction aside. The per- 
manent injunction is to be argued at the February term, but the 
lawyers tell me that the grounds laid down by Justice Barker in the 
decision already rendered practically decides the whole matter. Yet 
as Messrs. Calkins and Emory are entitledjto second hearing before its 
final settlement, we have determined to await all further action until 
the decision of the permanent injunction is rendered. 

Commissioner Districts. 

The first commissioner district of Erie county is very level, and has 
numerous railroads and main lines of travel running its entire length. 
That district is wonderfully convenient and well adapted to meet the 
wants of the school public ; while the second and third districts are 
as ill adapted for the convenience of the public as could well be 
devised. 

Both the second and third districts are from thirty-five to forty miles 
long, by from only twelve to fifteen miles wide, and extend across every 
railroad, main line of travel, and range of hills and valleys in that 
part of the county. To go by public conveyance, rail or stage from 
one part of either district to the other and return can only be accom- 
plished by a two days' journey. 

The second district has one hundred and one, and the third eighty- 
nine separate schools, and altogether in portions of the year, near two 
hundred and fifty different teachers teaching at the same time. The 
supervising of these teachers, formed as these districts are, imposes 
too heavy a burden upon two commissioners to admit of as numerous 
and thorough visitations as should be done for the best interests of the 
schools. 

Were these two districts divided into three, by which each should 
have, respectively, sixty-one, sixty-four and sixty-five schools, the form 
of each would be comparatively a square, and the work of supervision 
so modified that each commissioner could easily see every school in his 
district at least twice in each term, and the more needy ones oftener. 
Then his visits would be less of a form and more a matter of genuine 
utility and profit. To accomplish this division, 1 would throw Aurora 
with thirteen; Elma, ten; East Hamburg, twelve ; Marilla, nine ; Wales, 
ten ; and West Seneca, ten schools each, into one commissioner district 
of sixty-four schools'; Boston, eight; Golden, ten; Concord, ten; 
Holland, twelve; and Sardinia, seventeen schools each, into another 
commissioner district of sixty-one schools; and Brant, six ; Collins, 
eleven; Eden, twelve; Evans, fourteen; Hamburg, eleven; and 
North Collins, eleven schools each, into a third commissioner district 
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whicli would have sixty-five schools. This would so relieve the labor 
that ample supervision and visitations could be made each school in 
each term. Could this change not be made, then I should recomraeud 
that the present Nos. 2 and 3 be divided and rearranged as follows : 
Aurora, Golden, Concord, Elma, Holland, Marilla, Sardinia and Wales 
be thrown together as one district ; and Brant-, Boston, Collins, East 
Hamburg, Evans, Eden, Hamburg, North Collins, and West Seneca 
into the other. Each commissioner district would then have ninety- 
five schools, and all the ranges of hills, main lines of travel, and rail- 
roads of each district would be in the direction of the longest diameter, 
and communication from one extreme to the other of either district 
could be accomplished, and return made the same day by any of the 
various public conveyances of the section. 

School Legislation. 

Observation and experience lead me to heartily approve of the pro- 
visions of chapter 492, Laws of 1881, basing the apportionment for the 
school year upon a specific number, instead of the number of days 
school was actually taught. By the new law a premium is actually 
offered for the continuance of the school for a longer rather than a 
shorter time in each year, 

I cannot speak as well of chapter 223, Laws of 1881, relating to school 
district boundaries. The probable intent of this law was to harmon- 
ize^district bounds with farm lines, probably with the thought that it 
would materially facilitate the assessing and payment of taxes. A 
.policy, not offering any advantages in that respect over the old 
law, nor in any other that I can see, while in its operation it is cer- 
tainly very repugnant; because, first, it renders school district bound- 
aries extremely unstable, ever changing with the buying and selling 
of lands ; and second, it often makes the bounds of the school lot, 
the bounds of the school district, sometimes even absorbing the school 
lot, house and all, by the resident of a school district buying the lands 
joining him until it shall embrace the entire land that surrounds the 
school-house in the adjoining district. 

There are many districts in this commissioner district, where now, 
by reason of this law, were a house built on the land adjoining the 
school-house, though not ten rods from its door, the children of that 
house would be denied the privilege of school, and unless they make a 
journey of from two to four miles would they reach the school to 
which they now belong. 

If the law required that all school acts before passage should be 
subjected to the Superintendent of Public Instruction for criticism, 
no such blunder would ever be made. 

Chapter 248, Laws of 1878, provides that in districts where the num- 
ber of children exceeds t]\roe liundred, the election of school officers 
shall be held the day following the annual school meeting. 

This is another act which in its practical operation proves very ob- 
noxious to the people, at least in this commissioner district. Since 
its passage we have had in this district three school districts amen- 
able to its provisions. Of these, two have never paid any regard to it. 
In the other it ruined the interest in the annual school meeting, and 
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the election the next day is* usually a farce, no interest being taken in 
it unless some wily person has an " axe to grind." That district 
is clamorous for its repeal, or to be exempted from its operation. 

Many school districts are adopting the plan of an early fall term ex- 
tending into the winter, and a spring term, with a long vacation 
through the hot season. This course frees the children in time for 
berry and pea-picking, and is becoming very popular. 

The great objection arises mainly from our present division of the 
school year at the 1st of October, which occasions much confusion in 
making up the annual reports of trustees. Many would be pleased to 
adopt the plan, but for a delicacy on the part of the trustee, or fault find- 
ing on the part of diflBcult persons at the outgoing trustee for hiring a 
teacher to serve after his term expires. Were the school year to termi- 
nate with July, and the annual school meeting to be held soon there- 
after, the new trustee would have ample time to consider and make 
suitable and wise provision for the coming year of school. 



f I* ' 



Union Schools. 



We have two large and prosperous union schools, having academic 
departments, and four years graduating course of study, and are. 
model schools of their kind. Both are annually designated by the 
Board of Eegents as preparatory schools for teachers. 

Hamburg Union School and Academy is the elder, and has been 
under the instruction of a collegiate most of the time since soon after its 
organization. It graduated four last spring from its fall course. It 
has a very large library, several hundred volumes, an extensive assort- ' 
mentof philosophical, astronomical and physiological apparatus, maps, 
and charts. It has even gone so far as to purchase a French dissecting 
Manikin, of the full body, of which much use is made by the class in 
physiology. It employs from seven to ten teachers most of the time. 
The inhabitants are very liberal in its support, never hesitating to make 
any appropriation that may be necessary for its well being ; there has 
just been put in a steam-heating apparatus, at an expense of about 
eleven hundred dollars, which warms the whole house with the one 
fire only. 

Angola Union School and Academy is well situated upon the M. S. 
and Lake Shore railroad, about twenty-five miles from Buffalo, and is 
very flourishing. It has for some time been in charge of Prof. J. H. 
Selden, a graduate of the Brockport Normal|School. He is an able in- 
structor, and the school is very popular, and employs some four or 
five teachers in all. It is growing rapidly. 

East Hamburg has been quite earnestly agitating the organization 
of its common school into a union school, and has recently pur- 
chased the academy building of the "Friends Institute," a very fine 
edifice, and it cannot be long now before it will take the next step, 
to-wit: a union school with an academic departmeht. 

East Aurora is the marvel. It has two very large school dis- 
tricts in that village, and a fine academy. There has been much dis- 
cussion of the organizing of a union school, and the absorption of the 
academy, but though that is a town of much repute for its enterprise, 
having sent forth from its bounds manyjLegislators,I^M!^znber8 of 
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Congress, Judges, and even a President, for its old academy was a 
power, supports two weekly papers, and is constantly doing enter- 
prising things, yet it is said "old money bags" fights the project, 
and it hangs .fire. The academy is infcharge of Prof. L. W. Lake, a 
graduate of Buffalo Normal School, who is a very popular and success- 
ful teacher. 

Teachers' Examinations. 

All my experience confirms me in the opinion and belief that written 
examinations in the main are a far more satisfactory test and more 
beneficial than oral. My certificates are printed with the following 
curriculum of studies on the stub margin, which enables me to mark 
the candidate's standing in each study on the certificate, and also keep 
the record on the stub. Phonics, orthography, spelling, reading, 
penmanship, geography, arithmetic, grammar, history, algebra; 
civil government, physiology, use of globes. My questions are 
studied with great care that I may secure, in the main, those that will 
admit of direct, concise and positive answers, and being placed before 
every teacher, places them all on a level from their written and oral 
ans\^ers. With time, perseverance and care you are enabled to correctly 
mark their standing. This course has always proved very stimulating, 
and where a teacher found himself poor in a point it would soon spur 
him up to new eftbrts in that direction. 

This course imposes a vast amount of labor upon the commissioner 
if he examines the papers with a conscientious critical eye. But 
though it usually required of me from one to two weeks of extra work, 
I always felt amply repaid in witnessing the general improvement 
made, and the desire shown to have the standing ported. 

District Libraries. 

In but few districts is the library money expended for the purchase 
of books, yet for the sake of those few, I would not have the library 
fund diverted from its legitimate purpose. In many districts the in- 
habitants are still poor and unable to provide themselves with libraries. 
This fund comes to their assistance, like a friend in need, furnishing 
intellectual food for the young and old. I do not believe it is right to 
divert this appropriation from its legitimate purpose ; but to insure its 
proper expenditure, it should be apportioned only to those districts 
where the same is expended for approved books for the library, and to 
insure correctness, each district should specify the title, author and 
cost of each purchase in the annual report to the commissioner. All 
other districts should forfeit their shares. 

ToviTN Taxation. 

Although the law giving a town the power to raise money for school 
purposes is spoken of in the School Code 1879, page 767, as *^ not 
having any thing more than a speculative value," etc., the inhabitants 
of Hamburg do not so regard it, but to the contrary, look upon it as a 
practical matter, and under the power it confers, raise from one to two 
thousand dollars annually. I notice that several commissioners report 
gome of their towns doing likewise. 
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The sum thus raised in Hamburg with the State appropriation 
nearly or quite relieves most of the districts from any tax for teachers' 
wages. 

TowKSHiP System. 

Having in former reports expressed myself quite fully respecting the 
advisability of managing the schools of a town as a unity and under 
the control of one board of trustees, I will not prolong this report 
further than to say that, from an experience of more than thirty years, 
as pedagogue, town superintendent, school trustee and school commis- 
sioner, I am more and more confirmed in the belief that a township 
system of school management would insure a greater success and profit 
to our country schools than any other course. 

The schools of Grand Island and the managing of ten of the schools 
of Clarence, in both instances as a unit under flie control of a single 
local board, are admirable illustrations of the satisfactory working of 
this plan, and in the matter of paj^ing all the teachers of the town by 
a general tax, the continuous raismg of a town tax for that purpose, 
year after year, by the town of Hamburg, is an unanswerable argument 
m its favor. 

School Commissioners. 

Under the present law, the school commissionership is open to any 
aspirant regardless of attainment or fitness, if he but has a suflBciency 
of Guiteau egotism and the craft to strike a log rolling, '* you tickle 
me and I'll tickle you" bargain with political wire-pullers. 

The evils of such an open field have often been set forth by the 
commissioners throughout the State, and are so apparent as to require 
no more than mere question. 

Certainly, the call for making some specific acquirements and ex- 
perience a prerequisite of eligibility is just and wise, and I hope the 
Legislature may soon put the same into practical form and effect. In- 
deed, I would go further, I would elevate the office above the slums 
of politics, where the freedom of beer and the lying craft of the politi- 
cal demagogue, rather than worthiness or merit, too often determine 
the result, and make it a direct part of the educational department, 
appointed by and directly responsible to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, or adopt the Pennsylvania method and have him elected 
by a convention of the trustees of the commissioner district. 

The school system of New York with a full amended improvement 
is a grand model worthy of imitation by any State in the Union. 

In closing this, my final official report, the last I shall ever make 
to the Department, I wish to return sincere thanks to Superintendent 
Gilmour and his efficient deputy, Mr. Keyes, for their uniform kind- 
ness and courtesy on all occasions, and trust they may belong retained 
in the position they now so honorably and worthily fill. 

I have the honor to be, 
, Yours obediently, 

GEO. ABBOTT, 

School Commissioner. 

Hamburg, December 20, 1881 . 
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ERIE COUNTY — Thied Distbiot. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — I have this day sent you by express my abstract of the reports 
of trustees. In addition to this tabulated statement of the condition 
of the schools under my care, in compliance with your wish, I will 
state some of the results of my observations, made during my personal 
visitations of the schools. 

I find a most gratifying condition of progress in the schools. The 
average attendance has increased each year by a large percentage. It 
' is, in all cases, the largest where there are the best schools. I am 
convinced that the best and most practicable way to secure the.attend- 
ance of children is to teach them better. There was one school in 
my district last winter which numbered forty-five scholars, and had an 
average attendance of over forty. The sole influence that kept the 
scholars in school so steadily was that they were well taught. The 
school was made interesting to them. The parents said that when 
they wanted to keep the children at home for any purpose, they had 
to tie them up. Where poorer teaching is done, there is a falling off 
in the attendance. 

The best teachers are adopting the new and improved methods. 
They are doing so much better work than those who follow, like 
dray horses, the old ruts, that wherever the people care for good 
schools they are in demand. I notice that the best and most successful 
teachers are those who attend the institutes. My observation does not 
allow me to say the best teachers attend the institutes ; but thosjB who 
attend institutes are the best teachers. Good teaching is the effect of 
attending the institutes. 

I have formed friendships and attachments with the teachers, 
scholars and patrons of the schools in my district that I shall long 
cherish in my heart. The remaining two months of this year will 
close my connection with this work. I can honestly say that I part 
with this work with regret. Only a strong sense of duty in another 
line could have led me to refuse to allow my friends to use my 
name in the candidacy for another term. 

Permit me to say that I am profoundly thankful for the courtesy 
and kindness with which I have been uniformly treated by the 
Department. 

Your obedient servant, 

t JOHN A. WELLS, 

School Commissioner. 
GowANDA, October 30, 1881. 
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ESSEX COUNTY — Second District. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — In accordance with request, 1. I state my purpose as commis- 
sioner; 2. Kesult; 3. Some obstacles; 4. Needs. 

I thought it mj duty as commissioner to kuow that teachers them- 
selves knew the subjects to be taught, to know that they not only 
knew how to teach those subjects in a rational way, but that they 
actually did teach them. I thought, too, that it was my duty while 
' rejecting those teachers whom I thought to be too ignorant, to hold 
out encouragement to all those who would seek to find the required 
knowledge. I required written examinations, thinking it the best 
way to find out facts, and the best way to find out one's methods of stat- 
ing them. I further sought by such an examination to breakup a pre- 
vailing tendency, to count partial statements as perfect statements, 
and to say something about a thing rather than clearly give what was 
required. 

1 visited their schools to see if they actually were doing what they 
knew how to do. I first sought to have them know what they wanted 
to do, and how they wanted to do it, then to actually do it. I am 
. aware that my examinations drove them to a more careful review of 
subjects to be taught, to be more accurate in their statements, and 
to find out that most of their teaching had been carried on in a hap- 
hazard way without even method or clearly defined result to be ob- 
tained, I met with some opposition at times. An all-day or even 
longer examination (in place of two hours for examining and filling 
out blank certificates), requiring history, civil government, and dia- 
critical marks to be added to the old time subjects (arithmetic, gram- 
mar, geography, reading and spelling), and the worst of all to give 
or state how you teach the different subjects, such addition, with as 
written examination, was to many a great innovation, and when the 
result of such an examination was cutting off one-half or more of the 
applicants, and too, when a plea of poverty on the part of both district 
and would-be teacher would not be counted as equal for licensing pur- 
poses, as a show of scholarship, then they knew it to be an innovation 
which would ruin districts financially or leave them barren for want 
of teachers. 

It took time to change such fears, or remove them. 

Good scholarship may be obtained by examinations, but a uniform 
way of teaching, a carrying into effectual practice a certam method, is 
constantly being checkmated by the rotation of teachers, — teachers 
who know that the Department, or any other person or persons, 
have no power to compel them to teach only as they choose. Some 
teachers have caught at suggestions made at institutes and teachers' 
classes. They strive to work as directed; others know nothing 
and care to know nothing except what has been handed down by 
their former teachers to them. Should a commissioner dare to refuse 
to license except as they follow the lessons or methods given at insti- 
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tittes and teftcfaers' classes, he would be declared an autocrat^ assuming 
powei" where he had no right 

The great needs of to-day (in this commissioner, district) are some 
clearly defined methods, uniform standard which shall run through 
every commissioner's term, with sufficient enforcing power, and some 
way provided to require better attendance. One great object to attend- 
ance is the tendency to run country schools through July and August. 
I again ask that the school year be made to close in July, so as to cut off 
those long, hot, barren terms, and to compel schools to be commenced 
and held through the months of September, October and November, 
which now are used by most districts as a vacation time. 

I need not tell you that threats are held over the heads of commis- 
sioners. You know* that their office comes often not by the result of the 
desire of those who care for schools ; but as having oeen thrown into 
the hopper of politics^ it came out on the top line of the slate. 

Many have been hqping that you would suggest that a law be passed 
authorizing the county judge to appoint or recommend, and the board 
of supervisors of towns in the commissioner district to confirm said ap- 
pointment When we think as commissioners, what we will do, we 
do not airways remember that we are helpless without the patrons of 
schools to hold up our arms. I can gladly state that my efforts in 
trying to raise the standard of teachers and teaching have been sec- 
onded by the school men of my district. My teachers who have failed 
in examinations have, most of them, come to my rescue by eagerly 
seizing their books, seeking high schools, teachers' classes and insti- 
tutes. And to you and the EegentsI am thankful for good conductors 
of institutes and for a teachers' class located at Moriah and Elizabeth- 
town. Those institutes and those classes have often given us the 
needed shoulder to enable us to get our load out of the mire of igno- 
rance at a time when our team felt weakened and discouraged. Theje 
are many honest working teachers, some drones. I believe I have 
sent eighteen names to you as seekers for appointments to Normal 
schools. 

In this, my last report to you as commissioner, I can say that 
all of my anticipations have not been realized. I hope that a 
more perfect system meeting with sympathy may be the result of the 
future work of commissioners and teachers of our county, every good 
effort finding a warm friend and helper in your Department. I re- 
main. 

Your obedient servant, 

L. B. NEWELL, 

School Commissioner. 

Westport, December 14, 1881. 



FEANKLIN COUNTY — First District. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 
Sir. — In compliance with your request contained in circular of Oc- 
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tober 20, I have the honor of submitting the following report of the 
condition and needs of the schools under my supervision. 

I think I may say the schools, as a rule, are in a healthy and vigor- 
ous condition. Better work is being done by the teachers ; the old 
routine process of teaching gradually giving place to the more modern 
and improved methods. These methods meeting with greater favor, 
and less opposition among the patrons of schools, as they become bet- 
ter known to them. 

Comparing the average attendance of last year with this, I find 
there has been an increase of one hundred and twenty-seven, notwith- 
standing there are eighteen less pupils reported- as residing in the 
districts. This increase is largely due to the increased interest and 
attractiveness apparent in a large number of the schools. 

A large percentage of the old teachers awaking to the fact that 
there are improvements in the art of teaching as well as in other 
professions, and that there is a demand for the progressive teacher, 
have clambered out of the rut. in which they have traveled so long, 
and are seeking to better lit themselves for the work; while others, too 
near dead to be resuscitated, have quietly dropped out of the ranks 
and given place for those more competent. 

Three years ago, on entering upon the duties of this office, I found 
that an educational journal was a thing almost entirely unknown to 
the teachers in the rural districts, and that a work upon the art of 
teaching was, in their opinion, designed for teachers in high schools 
and academies only. They seemed to think that new theories were 
not, in any degree, adapted to the work in the common schools. I at 
once set to work to correct this wrong impression, and if possible to 
bring about a better state of things. I am pleased to say my efforts 
have not been in vain. Not only are fully one-half of the teachers in 
this district subscribers for some teachers' journal, but many of them 
have purchased books treating upon the subject of teaching. 

During the past year, fifty copies of De GraflTs School Room Guide 
have been purchased by the teachers in this county — most of them by 
teachers in this district. Besides these, many other books treating 
upon penmanship and the natural sciences are found upon, the 
teacher's table. 

Penmanship had almost entirely ceased to be taught in the rural 
districts. It was not a rare thing to find young men eighteen and 
twenty years of age who could not write their name legibly. Now I 
believe every pupil, large and small, is taught to write. A stated 
time is set apart each day for this purpose. In the study of gram- 
mar, geography, history and civil government and in learning to spell, 
much written work is required of the pupils, which gives them al- 
most constant practice. 

School-Houses. 

"" Five new school-houses have been built during the year. Two 
oth,ers are now in process of building, one of which is nearly ready 
for use. Many of the old ones have undergone thorough repairs, some 
of them having been reseated with patent seats ; still the condition 
of a large number of school-houses in this commissioner district is 
deplorable. 
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Institute. 

Our teachers' institute for this county, held, commencing October 
10 and closing October 14, was a success in every sense of the 
word. The attendance reached one hundred and thirty-seven, not- 
withstanding the unfavorable time it was in session (it being the week 
of annual school meetings), and in point of interest it was all that 
could be asked ^for. The conductors. Professors Post and Johonnot, 
are gentlemen of character, culture and ability. The simple and com- 
prehensive manner in which subjects are presented by them clearly 
evinces their fitness for their work. The work done and methods used 
were thoroughly practical, and we are confident that the new ideas 
obtained by tieachers, if incorporated into their work, will give new 
life and vigor to our schools. 

Academies and Graded Schools. 

Franklin Academy and Graded School, — The past year has been one 
filled with trouble for these schools and also encouragement. On 
Christman Eve, the academy and central building was burned to the 
ground. It had been built at a cost of $40,000. 

At first the loss seemed to forebode a delay in school work. Without 
thciloss of a day, quarters were found for the academy and ninth grade 
in the lecture-room and vestry of the Baptist church, while the doors 
of the Methodist vestry were opened for the eighth and seventh grades. 
The use of the armory was obtained from the county after a little 
delay, and the first division of the sixth, fifth and fourth grades found 
a temporary hpme there . 

Books of reference, text-books and school apparatus were among the 
things that had been. New books were at once purchased by direc- 
tion of the board ; some of which were sold the students at a low price, 
and others were loaned to them. The loss of these books, by fire, has 
led to a new order of things, viz. : The board now own a large number 
of text-books, and as the importance of this move becomes apparent 
they will, it is hoped, own all the text-books used. 

With respect to the academy, two facts have been noticed during 
the year ; the large increase in the number of Regents' scholars, and in 
the number of non-resident pupils attending the school. The N^ormal 
course bears fruit in this, at least, that the demand for teachers 
throughout the county, from the academy, is so far ahead of the supply 
as to raise the wages offered in many cases. 

Graduates. 

Five graduated during the year ; two are teaching in the far west, 
two at Hamilton College,and one has charge of one of the most impor- 
tant graded schools in the country, that of Saranac lake. 

Library. 

The library was moved, in part, before the fire, but lost seven hun- 
dred volumes. This has been compensated for, by a purchase of six 
hundred volumes, which gives a total of over nineteen hundred Tolumes 
in the library. 

26 
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Library Building. 

Mrs. S. C. Wead is now erecting a beautiful and elegant library 
building, which is already the pride of the town. It will cost upwards 
of $20,000, and will be capable of holding 26,000 volumes. 

Academy Building. 

The zeal of the people of Malone for the cause of edtication may be 
seen in the beautiful building that is replacing the one burned. It will, 
in point of beauty of structure, and of utility, be one of the finest 
school buildings in the State. 

Grades. 

The best feature of the graded school of Malone is its method of 
superintendence and control. Miss Sarah L. Perry is placed by the 
board in charge of all the grades, and her whole time is given to that 
work. Under her care the work in every grade supplements the work in 
other grades, and the whole is carried on with perfect precision. Each 
teacher performs the work required of her, while any new idea in the 
educational world is carefully considered, and if suited to the wants of 
the school, is adopted. It is not enough to say that her work ma^es 
the school a complete whole. 

Supplementary Reading. 

Sets of books, owned by the board, are placed in the schools so as 
to give great varietv, and something new all the time. Combined with 
the " sentence mettod " the use of supplementary reading makes a 
nearly perfect system of instruction. 

Grammar. 

We find that the change made last year, in placing text-book work 
in grammar, only in the grades of the grammar school, has worked to 
the advantage of the schools. 

Spelling. 

We notice great improvement in spelling. No lists are used, the 
work is taken direct from the reading lessons. 

Kindergarten. 

Kindergarten work has been introduced into all the primary schools, 
and has proved productive of great good in holding the attention 
of the younger pupils and in givmg them a love for all school work. 

Chateaugay Academy. 

The application to be received under the visitation of the Board of 
Regents was made last June, and the charter granted in July. This 
school consists of four grades or departments, viz., the primary, 
intermediate, grammar school and academic department. Notwith- 
standing it is just in its infancy, it shows unusual vigor and growth. 
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Prof. H. W. Hill is placed in charge of the school, and its present 
prosperous condition is largely due to his earnest endeavors and untir- 
ing zeal. 

School Buildikg. 

The fine l>rick structure situated upon a beautiful common in the 
south-east part of the village speaks volumes for the liberality of the 
people and their zeal for the cause of education. 

Our Needs. 

Among the thousand and one things we need we will mention only 
a few that seem to be most urgent. 

We need a change in the system of employing teachers, if by such 
change the better class of teachers can be placed in charge of our 
schools, and the practice of migrating every six months abolished. 

We need some better method of grading the schools in our rural 
districts. In nearly all of these districts we find more or less pupils 
using books and reciting in classes tar too advanced for them. The 
parents (many of them very ignorant) and the children themselves, 
assume that they have the right to dictate as to the course of study 
pursued, and the text-books used. 

We need to have our schools supplied with reading books better 
suited to the capacity of the pupils, especially the younger children. 

We also need better blackboards and more of them ; maps, globes, 
charts, etc., for the use of the teacher. 

Last but not least, we need to have the same care and attention given 
to the duties of the office of trustee as men ordinarily give to their own 
private matters. 

If these wants were supplied, our schools would very soon take a 
different aspect. 

Thanking the Department for its many favors, and you for your 
kind forbearance, I am. 

Very respectfully yours, 

S. A. ELLSWORTH, 

School Commissioner. 

Burke Centre, November 29, 1881. 



FEANKLIN COUNTY — Second District. ^ 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — The abstract of trustees' reports having been completed and 
forwarded, I take pleasure in making this special report of the con- 
dition and wants of the schools in this district. 

Since the date of my last special report, a new town has been formed 
in this commissioner district, by cutting off the south part of the 
town of Dickinson, and has received the name of Waverley. Within 
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its limits are included all the districts heretofore reported under the 
name of Williamsville, making nine towns in this commissioner 
district instead of eig;ht as heretofore. 

For the year ending September 30, 1881, there were reported in 
this commissioner district sixty-five less children of school age than 
in 1880. The average daily attendance is twenty more than last year, 
and there is a growing interest manifest among the masses in regard 
to schools, and the best methods of instruction. 

This fall I have received more visits and communications from 
trustees, asking advice in relation to teachers suited for their locality, 
than during the whole term of five years previous. 

This may be attributed to two causes : 1st. The country schools begin 
to appreciate a better class of teachers. 2d. There were not teachers 
enough licensed this fall to supply all the schools, and the deficiency 
has been made up by selecting students from the academies at Fort 
Covington, Malone and Lawrence ville. Those who have attended a 
teachers' class being preferred. 

Methods of Teaching. 

The discussion as to the best method of teaching beginners to read 
is exciting general interest. The one fast gaining ground is the 
^'sentence method," as taught in the grade schools of Malone, in this 
county, under the personal supervision of Miss Sarah L. Perry, 
superintendent of grades. Miss Perry was connected with the 
schools at Bingham ton, at the same time Professor Farnham was lay- 
ing the foundation of the system. Like every other departure for 
good, it has met severe opposition, but as its fruits develop, a growing 
confidence in its merits is plainly manifest. With us it may be said 
to have passed its experimental stages, and has been recorded in the 
history of methods as a step forward. 

Fort Covington Academy. 

This institution is supervised by a local board of education, com- 
posed of practical business men, under whose care it is gaining strength 
from year to year. Their teachers' 'class is deserving of especial 
mention, and has contributed largely in furnishing the schools of this 
commissioner district with good teachers. Their village graded 
school in all its departments is thoroughly systematized and efficient, 
the teachers using the most approved methods, the "sentence 
method" for beginners the one approved and adopted. 

Teachers' Institutes. 

The institute work don^ in this county has left its impress for good. 
In my opinion there is no one thing that has done so much to 
systematize the work of teachers, and correct errors in our common 
schools. In visiting the schools of those teachers who have made 
it a point to attend institutes, I find a marked advance in the 
efficiency of their work. In my examinations, the fact of a teacher 
having, or not having attended an institute may decide the grade of 
his certificate. 

The masses of the people begin to appreciate their worth. They 
are held in favor by all. 
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Wants of our Rural Schools. 

1st. A more permanent system of supervision. The township system 
or something better. 

2d. A continuation of an equitable apportionment of the public 
money. 

The schools situated in our large villages and cities are under the 
care of boards of education or superintendents. This permanent and 
substantial supervision has given them a standard of excellence of 
which we are justly proud, while the strictly rural districts are 
practically without any efficient supervision. 

The present trustee system with its annual change of officers, and 
in most cases its semi-annual change of teachers, is just as uncertain 
of its resulting in good, as would be the probabilities of an ocean 
steamer arriving at a given harbor, by each day changing commanders 
whose interests lie in different points of the compass. 

It is a well-established fact that all improvements for the good of 
our common schools has arisen in those localities supervised by boards 
of education or a superintendent, while 'those districts under the 
supervision of trustees are working their uncertain way far in the 
rear, and very frequently is found in the school two methods of in- 
struction, alternately accepted and rejected as may suit the judgment 
or caprice of the successive trustees in power. And this undue blend- 
ing and alternating of those two methods materially impair or en- 
tirely destroy the efficiency of both, and keeps the mind of the child 
in a constant state of uncertainty, which as often results in positive 
injury as in any good. 

In view of the above facts, and as there has, within the past few 
years, been important changes in the methods of teaching primary 
schools, there seems to be (more than ever before) a necessity in the 
case, requiring the passage of some act that will place those schools 
under more permanent supervision. 

Apportionment Act, Chap. 492, Laws of 1881. 

By this act the average attendance quota of public money to which 
any district is entitled is obtained by dividing the whole number of 
days' attendance by 140, instead' of (as heretofore) dividing by the 
whol6 number of days the school was in session during the school year. 
We do not understand this enactment will affect the amount of public 
money apportioned by your Department to the several cities and coun- 
ties 01 the State, but it may materially affect the apportionment to 
the different commissioner districts in the same county, in favor of 
that commissioner district having within its bounds large villages and 
graded schools, and again in the same commissioner district. The 
larger villages and favored localities where a school can be held in 
session forty weeks during the same year has a decided advantage. In 
effect, the strictly rural school in the poorest commissioner district of 
any county is called upon to surrender a portion of its public money 
indirectly to the more-favored and wealthy schools, situated in the 
other commissioner districts of the county, and then a second contri- 
bution to the large villages of its own commissioner district. Thus, 
withholding from the poorer districts a large per cent, of the public 
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money they had been accustomed to receive, and paying it into the 
pockets of the rich. This method of apportionment would be equita- 
ble and just if all the districts in the county were surrounded by 
equally favorable circumstances, but tbe facts show an entire different 
state of things. Prom the report of the Department of Public In- 
struction for the year 1880, Jihe average length of school terms in the 
cities was 40.5 weeks. In the towus, 33.5 weeks. The average length 
of schools in the rural districts of this commissioner district for the 
year 1880, was less than 29 weeks. 

This difference, between 33.5 and 29 does not correctly represent the 
advantage gained by village and grade schools of 40 weeks session over 
the rural districts, as the computation necessary to produce the 33.5 
weeks includes all the rural districts with the village schobls, but a 
result approximately correct is attained by comparing 40 with 29, or 
more speciJScally, if we take the whole number of children attending 
our village schools and compare them with an equal number attend- 
ing the rural schools, under the old system of apportionment, each 
would receive 50 per cent, of the whole amount apportioned. Under 
this new act the children of the village schools receive 58 per cent., 
and the rural children 42 per cent, of the attendance quota. 

The foundation of this unjust apportionment seems to arise from 
the fact that those centers where the wealth of the county is concen- 
trated are so situated that they support a longer term, and give their 
children the advantage of a school carefully supervised and equipped 
in the most thorough and eflScient manner. 

The rural districts are fully supervised, and extend > over broad 
tracts of country. The inhabitants are largely made up of small 
farmers on whom the burden of taxation rests heavily. The children 
have to walk long distances to school. During the drifting snows of 
winter and the mud and rain of spring and fall, many of the schools 
are not in session, as the children could not reach them without undue 
exposure, and from the necessities of the case, they are obliged to ac- 
cept shorter terms, harder work and poorer accommodations. 

In the best interest of our common schools and in the name of sim- 
ple justice, we must earnestly pray your Department to lend your aid 
in the repeal of this act should any move be made in the Legislature 
for that purpose. 

This is probably my last official report to your Department, as my 
term expires with the present year. Dr. L. M. Berry, of West Con- 
stable, having been elected, and it gives me pleasure to leave the over- 
sight of the schools in the care of a gentleman every way fitted for 
the position. 

In retiring, allow me to express to your Department, and more 
especially to you, personally, my thanks for the cordial support you 
have ever extended to me in my official labors, and for the prompt and 
cheerful response to all my many inquiries during the past six years. 

Very respectfully yours, 

D. D. D. DEWEY, 

School Oommissioner. 
MoiRA, December 5, 1881. 
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PULTON COUNTY. 

Hon. Neil GiLMOUR, 17! 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — I submit the following very brief report in relation to the 
schools of Fulton county. 

All the schools of this county have been in session for twenty-eight 
weeks pr more during the past year, except No. 27, Johnstown ; No. 
12, Northampton, and No. 7, Stratford. 

No. 27, Johnstown, is a new district, formed in 1878, comprising a 
large territory of nnvaluable land, and containing about sixty* children 
of school age. They have had no school, for the reason that they 
have no school-house, and are too poor to build. Unless something 
is done to revive the school during the present year, I shall annul the 
district and divide it among those adjoining. 

No. 12, Northampton, is a small district, with but few children, and 
ought never to have been formed. I shall annul it 

No. 7, Stratfordj'is located in the extreme northern part of the town. 
The inhabitants are chiefly lumbermen, who "break up" in the fall 
and go further north with their families, that they may better pursue 
their business; thus rendering it impracticable to have school during 
fall and winter. They have had twenty-one weeks of school, and I 
hope the Superintendent will allow their district quota in the supple- 
mentary apportionment. 

You will remember what I said in my last report, regarding the 
school-houses of this county. I have been very firm upon this subject, 
and did what I considered my duty without fear or favor. Notwith- 
standing the effort I made in this direction, but one new school-house 
was built during the year ending September 30; but since that time, 
two very fine and commodious buildings have been erected, and one 
has been thoroughly repaired. 

In my opinion it would be far better for the cause of education 
generally, and more good would be done, if, instead of paying $800 of 
the public funds for supervision, in certain school districts, a few hun- 
dred dollars would be appropriated to build school-houses in those dis- 
tricts which are otherwise too poor to build. It is a difficult and bur- 
densome task to build a school-house in a district having an assessed 
valuation less than $4,000. 

A union school has been organized in district No. 17, town of 
Johnstown. It is under the management of Prof. John H. Weinmans, 
a graduate of Cornell University, and an earnest, thorough and practical 
teacher. The people have built a large addition to their school-house, 
and every thing seems to be in successful operation. 

I am happy to report that a great improvement has been made in 
primary teaching. Some of our *^ old fossils " have broken loose, and 
are anxiously inquiring for information on educational subjects. 
Three jrears ago they knew every thing. Now they feel that they have 
not quite arrived at the end of acquiring professional knowledge. 
They have given up the a, b, c, d (and so on through the alphabet), 
and instead thereof, are teaching the beginners some form of tne word 
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method. In short, they have accepted the situation, thrown aside their 
" pen-knives,*' and with crayon m hand are moving steadily to the 
front. 

More applicants have been refused certificates than ever before. The 
result is, schools are looking for teachers, and not teachers for schools. 
Pour teachers of experience could find employment here at once at a 
good salary. 

Our institute was held in Gloversville during the last week of 
August, and was well attended. The instruction by Professors Johon- 
not and Lantry was thorough, and it made a lasting impression for 
good upon the teachers of Pulton county. 

I have done all in my power during tne past three years to promote 
the best interests of the schools of this county. On the 1st of Jan- 
uary next I shall enter upon my second term of office. With the co- 
operation of teachers and school officers, I hope during the next three 
years to place the schools of Pulton county in the front ranJc, 

Very respectfully, 

D. D. GROUSE, 
School Commissioner. 

BB,oKJ)iLLSi^y December 6, 1881. 



GENESEE COUNTY. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — In compliance with your request, I take pleasure in submit- 
ting the following supplemental report in relation to our public 
schools. 

This commissioner district includes the whole of Genesee county. 

The number of school districts in county 155 

Districts having school-houses in this county 139 

Number of duly licensed teachers employed and teach- 
ing at the same time 155 

Number of children between 5 and 21 years of age re- 
siding in the county September 30, 1881 9,889 

Number of children attending public schgols during 

the year. . . , 6,866 

Average daily attendance during the year 3,532.745 

Average daily attendance for apportionment 4, 081 . 824 

Average number registered for each teacher 44.296 

Average daily attendance for each teacher 22. 791 

Number of inspections by commissioner 285 

Estimated value of school property taken from trust- 
ees' reports $170,935 

Assessed valuation of property for school purposes. . . $16,395,026 

Amount raised by tax for school purposes $29,988.52 

Average rate of tax per dollar .0018 
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Financial Summary Statement. 

Receipts. 

Amount on hand October 1, 1880 $2,982 96 

Amount apportioned to districts 20, 740 44 

Amount raised by tax 29,988 62 

Amount received from other sources 2, 174 22 

Total $55,886 14 

Payments. 

For teachers* wages $38,832 07 

For libraries 318 74 

For school apparatus ' 449 63 

For school-houses, fences, repairs, etc ... • *. 8,663 35 

For incidental expenses 6,800 60 

Amount on hand September 30, 1881 1,811 75 

Total $55,886 14 



Two institutes have been held during the past year, both at Batavia, 
lasting five days each. The first commenced April 25, under the in- 
struction of Professor James Johonnot, and Professor R. E. Post. 
The second commenced October 3, under the instruction of tProfessor 
F. P. Lantry, of Manlius, and Professor John Kennedy, of New York. 
Both institutes were very successful, the attendance was good, the at- 
tention ana interest excellent, and the instruction first dass. Could 
every county in the State have an institute lasting six weeks, with 
everv teacher in attendance, like the one we had in October, it 
would result in untold good to our public schools. 

I think the people in Genesee county will bear me out in saying, 
that the schools as a whole have improved during the last five or six 
years, in that we have as a whole better teachers, and in a large degree, 
** as the teacher is so is the school." I believe the schools here will 
compare favorably with the schools in other counties. 

There are teachers (?) who have only a superficial knowledge of the 
branches commonly taught in our public schools, and no knowledge 
whatever of many other branches that should be taught. These 
teachers have no definite plan as to the organization of a school ; 
no clearly defined methods of instruction ; no system whatever ; 
every thing just as it happens; they do not read any educational works; 
do not attend institutes unless it may be one day, in order to be regis- 
tered. In short they do not avail tnemselves of any means for their 
improvement. As a result we have poor school and a useless expend- 
iture of time and money. 

I am proud to say there are teachers who feel the dignity and nobil- 
ity of their calling. They have made special preparation for their 
work; avail themselves of every opportunity to improve and keep up 
with the times; and make teacning what it should be—^a profession. 
We need xnore professional teachers. Our Normal schools are aiding 
much in this direction, but they cannot fill our schools with teachers. 

27 
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Teachers' institutes are doing far more toward improving our coun- 
try schools than the Normal schools are, and yet they are not doing 
what they might. They are not held long enough. There should be 
a session continuing at least four weeks each year, and the attendance 
of teachers should be made compulsory. 

Our great trouble is not in securing persons for teachers who have 
a good knowledge of the subjects to be taught, but it is to secure those 
who have a knowledge of the theory and practice of teaching, those" 
who know how to teach. 

We want better supervision; that is the best system of schools which 
is the best supervised. We want a close and careful system of super- 
vision extending from trustees to State Superintendent. The ofl&ce of 
school trustee is a very responsible one, and should be filled with the 
very best men in the district, men who are friends of the public schools 
and interested in their progress. These trustees should visit their 
schools often and report at least once a month of their condition to 
the commissioner. This would enable that officer to do better and 
more effective work. He could visit those schools first which need him 
most. 

I trust and hope our schools may continue to prosper and improve, 
and that the time is not far distant when teaching will be a profession, 
and all our schools filled with trained teachers, also that our supervis- 
ion may be effective by having competent officers. 

In conclusion, allow me to express my high appreciation of the many 
favors received from you in aiding me in my work for the past six 
years. 

Your obedient servant, 

0. V. HOOPER, 

School Commissioner. 

B ATA VI A, December 3, 1881. 



JEFFERSON COUNTY— First District. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — In accordance with your request, I respectfully submit the 
following report in regard to the condition and wants of the schools 
under my jurisdiction. 

During the past school year, with a single exception, I have visited 
every school in this commissioner district twice; have consulted 
with the teachers, and in many cases with the trustees ; held eight- 
een public examinations ; attended the two institutes, and performed 
numerous other duties belonging to the office of school commissioner. 

Most of the schools are doing fairly, and are showing some improve- 
ment each term. 

As reading and writing have been taught quite generally in too 
careless a manner, and as the latter had ceased to be taught in some 
schools, 1 have made a strong effort to have these branches recseive 
special attention, and I feel amply rewarded in the results which many 
of the schools begin to reach. 
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I have endeavored, in my visitations, not only to ascertain the con- 
dition of the schools, but also to impress upon both teachers and 
scholars the importance, not only of thorough drill in fundamentals, 
but also of correct methods of study, and proper habits of thought. 

During the year, thirteen school-houses have either been rebuilt, or 
very thoroughly repaired, a result brought about in most cases in a 
great degree through my personal confereuce with trustees and inhab- 
itants. 

While I can see that the schools are making progress slowly, and 
that the teachers are, for the most part, earnest and enthusiastic in 
their work, two things seem to stand in the way of very great efficiency 
in the common schools: 1. The lack of sufficient supervision. 
2. The need of a sufficient number of well-prepared teachers. 

As to the first of these difficulties, it is very clear that one man 
cannot give sufficient supervision to one hundred and forty schools, , 
scattered over eight townships. lie can visit each school once each 
term, or twice a year, but ho cannot make a second visit to the same 
school the same term to ascertain the results of any suggestions or 
instructions he may have given the teacher or the school. 

' In regard to the second point mentioned above, it may be said that 
the teachers, as a class, are willing and anxious to prepare themselves 
to attain the best results by using the best method, but the means of 
preparation are not within their reach. 

The Normal schools are amply equipped with every facility, and 
well manned by competent instructors ; but they are beyond the reach 
of the many, as their shortest course requires virtually two years of 
attendance. 

The teachers' institutes are doing a good work, and I can see in 
many schools evidences of the excellent instruction given in them ; ' 
but this work, as it continues but one week at a time (virtually a little 
more than four days), and but twice each year, must, in the nature of 
things, be fragmentary and incomplete; and as the teachers in attend- 
ance are of all ages and grades and types, of widely varying expe- 
rience and ability ^nd attainments, much of the instruction given- 
seems to be lost to many who are listening. I believe that one of the 
greatest needs at present in the common schools of the State is a suffi- 
cient number of well-qualified teachers. It seems to me that this 
need would be met to a greater extent than at present : 1. By organ- 
izing a course of one year of purely professional instruction in the 
Normal schools. 2. By holding annual institutes for four, six or 
eight weeks, in which the teachers should be classified, drilled, 
instructed and examined. 

In my opinion the efficiency of the schools would be augmented 
could trustees be induced to have the schools in the country districts 
in session during September and October. The election of trustees in 
July or August, and begit]ning the school year with August 1, or 
September 1, would be a long step toward accomplishing this result, 
as well as toward amending other present evils. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

ALBERT B. WATKINS, 

School Commissioner. 
Adams, November 30, 1881. 
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JEFFERSON COUNTY— Second District. 

Hon. Neil Gilmoue, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — I have the honor to report as follows in reference to the pres- 
ent condition of the schools within my jurisdiction. 

This district, which is composed of several townships, contains 109 
school districts, and numbers within its bounds 5,111 pupils of school 
age, 4,041 of whom were registered upon the school rolls during the 
year. The average attendance at the schools was 2,043.966, being 
60.5 per cent, of the enrollment. The average length of time the 
schools were taught was 29.6 weeks. The entire value of school-house 
property, as reported by the trustees, is $74,927, and the taxable 
property of the district $6,912,803. Fifty-two male and 181 
female teachers were employed during the year. The amount paid for 
teachers' wages was $21,600.30. The highest salary paid to any teacher 
per week was $20, and the lowest $2.50. Total expenditures for all 
school purposes, including building and repairs, was $29,871.31. The 
annual cost of schooling pupils per capita, estimated upon the basis of 
total expenditures, was $7.39. Only twenty-three districts used their 
library money for its intended purpose, while eighty-six applied it for 
teachers' wages. 

During the year, I have made 149 school visitations, held seventeen 
examination classes, and granted licenses to215 teachers; of these, ninety- 
seven were of the third grade, eighty-six of the second, and thirty-two 
of the first grade. 

I take great pleasure in mentioning in high terms of praise the 
corps of teachers who are at present engaged in the common schools of 
this district. The large majority of them are fully alive to the de- 
mands of the times, and h^ave a due appreciation and comprehension 
of what true education is, and the sacrifice and labor necessary to 
develop it in their pupils. They are in earnest, and measurably 
fiuccessful in possessing themselves of the two necessary elements of 
teaching, viz., knowledge and skill. I have no hesitation in com- 
paring the teachers of this district with acy like number in the 
State, in regard to " ability and devotion to the cause of education," 
and yet the efficiency of our schools is far below where it should be. 
The greatest demand of our schools is not more intelligent or better 
educated teachers ; nor is it more thorough or more frequent examina- 
tions; we have perhaps too much of this already ; nor yet is it an in- 
creased amount of institute instruction ; but it is a multiplied increase 
in intelligent and systematic school supervision and inspection. 

Just as long as individual men, be they ever so well qualified, are 
intrusted with the entire supervision of from 100 to 150 schools each, 
which are scattered over sparsely settled regions, and who, in conse- 
quence of meager salaries, are obliged to engage in private enterprises 
to maintain themselves and families, just so long will the results of the 
schools be in a low degree unsatisfactoiy. Well-trained teachers, teaching 
in accordance with good methods, applying well-devised courses of study 
to enthusiastic pupils, would soon be the result, if the schools of our 
State were placed under the supervision of educated men, whose 
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districts of labors were only the towns or a reasonable number of 
schools. 

As a result of six years' undivided labor and observation among the 
schools of this district, I am led to the firm conviction that our schools 
are suffering for nothing else one-half so much as for want of proper 
supervision, and that as a service to the schools it is of incomparable 
importance. 

Futile efforts have been made almost yearly in the not distant past 
to secure the passage of an act by our Legislature to amend our pres- 
ent defective law in this respect, and enable our schools to receive, what 
now commissioners cannot, and trustees will not give, viz., adequate 
sup^vision. It is to be hoped that the coming Jjegislature will, be 
wise enough, and willing enough, and fearless enough, to correct this 
long-continued and increasing evil. 

I am gratified to report that the improved condition of school prop- 
erty, as stated in my last annual report, has continued and is still in- 
creasing. A very general spirit of enterprise pervades the district, and 
controls the schobl officers, and nearly all the school-houses are in good 
repair. 

While the subject of hygiene is becoming better understood, audits 
laws better observed than formerly, insufficient attention is still paid 
to the sanitary necessities of school buildings. As a general rule the 
rural school-house has for its entire system of ventilation and heating, 
one door, a number of windows, and an air-tight stove. The results 
of the workings of this elaborate system are, of course, the develop- 
ment of many things in the teachers and pupils which are far less de- 
sired, and infinitely more certain than intellectual culture. 

Many village school-houses have been furnished with a complete 
system of ventilation and heating, which conduces to the health, com- 
fort and mental activity of both telphers and pupils. 

Two teachers* institutes have been held during the year, each having 
been favored with Profs. James Johonnot and Henry C. Northam as 
instructors. These sessions were well attended and of much profit to 
the teachers. 

Teachers' institutes have done much toward elevating the common- 
school teachers of the State, but there is still a great lack of instruc- 
tion which the teachers need, and which the institutes cannot give. 
The sessions being necessarily short, exhaustive treatment of the many 
topics discussed is impossible, and hence the minds of many young 
teachers become clouded, and their teaching confused and ineffective. 

Keformed supervision would remedy the difficulty, where the in- 
spector should hold his own institutes, and administer to the wants 
of his teachers as he knows them to exist. 

In terminating my pleasant connection with the schools as commis- 
sioner, which has been of six years' continuance, I desire to return my 
thanks to the teachers of my district for their willing and hearty co- 
operation during my terms of office, to the citizens generally, and to 
the school officers particularly for many acts of hospitality and kind- 
ness, and to the Department for many favors and much information. 

Respectfully submitted, 

AMBROSE E. SAWYER, 

School Commissioner. 

Carthage, Novemler 28, 1881. 
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KINGS COUNTY — Rural District. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir.— In accordance with the request contained in your circular letter 
of the 20th of October, I would respectfully submit to you, in addition 
to my statistical and financial reports heretofore forwarded to the De- 
partment, the following statements of matters pertaining to the 
schools under my jurisdiction, together with a few suggestions, 
which I hope will receive your approval. 

I am happy to say that the schools of this commissioner district 
are, as a whole, in very good condition. During my official visita- 
tions the last school year, I saw much that was pleasing to me in the 
general conduct and condition of the schools. The school buildings, 
without being elegant, with few exceptions are commodious and com- 
fortable. The new school-house in district No. 4, town of New 
Utrecht, now rapidly approaching completion, is fast winning its way 
into favor, even with those who a few months since were so confident 
that the district did not need such a school-house, and would not build 
one. I am free to say, that within two years there will not be an in- 
habitant of the district who will not rejoice that the house is built. It 
will be a building where the citizens of the district can take their 
friends from abroad, or strangers who are interested in education, with- 
out blushing at the meanness of the premises occupied by the school; 
a building whose surroundings will be more pl'easantly suggestive than 
those of the "ruins" that have so long been miscalled the district 
school-house. Some complaint has been made of the expense of the 
building, but when I consider th§ school accommodations it will fur- 
nish, I deem it a very economical building, and a good investment for 
the district. 

Like other improvenfents, new school-houses are contagious, and I 
doubt not, those districts having poor school-houses will soon follow 
the worthy example of their more progressive neighbors. I need not 
enlarge here upon the beneficial influence of comfortable and con- 
venient school-rooms, trusting that a word to the wise will be sufficient. 

Parents. 

Parents, relative to our schools, occupy the first and most responsi- 
ble position, and much of the success of our schools depends upon their 
interest and efforts. They should visit the schools and show that they 
have an interest in the children's progress and by their presence encour- 
age the efforts of teachers and scholars. A parent who studies the true 
interest of his children will refrain from expressing in their hearing, 
any opinion derogatory of the teacher's character, whether it be true 
or not; nor ^will he evince a disrespect for his conduct, or encour- 
age opposition to his legitimate authority in school. There is a better 
remedy for the little ills growing out of school government than that. 
Go and see the teacher, learn the facts from him rather than depend 
entirely upon any other party, and you will find little trouble in adjust- 
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ing any difference of opinion, without compromising your honor or 
detracting from the usefulness of the school. "When your children, 
attending the school, take antipathy to their teacher, and come home 
with complaints, do not take sides with your children and cast all the 
blame on the teacher. Work in unison with the teacher, and your 
children will derive far greater benefit from the school. 

Trustees. 

In securing a good school, a great responsibility rests with the trust- 
ees. They determine how the district money shall be expended. 
They have the sole power of selecting teachers ; and they can shape 
everything concerning the school about as they please. Therefore, let 
the very best men in tne district be elected to the responsible office of 
trustee ; men whose services can be secured without respect to politics, 
and who will attend to their duties ; employing the right kind of teach- 
ers, the best for the place, and not the cheapest because they are cheap, 
such are dearest in the end. Let parents remember that the quality 
of the school depends largely upon the quality of the trustees, for they 
alone select the teacher. 

Teachers. 

It is universally conceded that all who ^^ keep school," as the expres- 
sion goes, strictly speaking, are not teachers. Teaching is an art, and 
a special preparation is necessary, so that the greatest results may be 
attained with the least expenditure of time. Teachers should feel 
more the weight of responsibility resting upon them ; they should aim 
at a higher standard of attainment, so that they may the more clearly 
and comprehensively impart their knowledge to their pupils. I have 
endeavored to impress upon teachers the importance of imparting 
thorough instruction in first principles of instilling ideas into the 
minds of their pupils, rather than storing them with words ; the lan- 
guage of the text-books ; and requiring them to go through with, to 
them, meaningless recitations. Teachers need to learn that hearing 
a recitation is not teaching. The teacher's true relation to his pupils 
is to come before them with a well-stored mind ; to explain, simplify 
and illustrate the topic of the lesson; and with a tact to impart in- 
struction, and to call into active play the pupil's natural desire for 
knowledge. Let the teacher step boldly outside the text-book, and if 
he have strength and resources within himself, he will be surprised at 
the eagerness with which his pupils will seek to follow him. 

The teachers of this commissioner district, as a class, are industrious, 
faithful, painstaking and laborious; and there has been a decided im- 
provement in the discipline of our schools the past year. 

Discipline is as much a part of education as any thing that can be 
learned from books. Indeed, this in its true sense is the most important 
part of an education. We may have a school-house faultless in design 
and structure; we may have the best of text-books, and pupils of intelli- 
gent minds may be sent to school with great regularity; and yet, if an 
incompetent teacher is placed over that school, the entire investment 
will prove worthless, or worse than worthless. And what shall be 
thought of a community which erects costly and commodious school 
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buildings, and enacts excellent school regulations, but in the selection 
of teachers, allows cheapness to exert acontrolling power? I do, by no 
means, plead for high salaries, but I protest with ^reat eaxnestness 
against that false economy which is sure to result in loss. We may as 
well plead for cheap ministers, doctors and lawyers as for cheap 
teachers. If we would make our schools better, let us generonsly.com- 
pensate and kindly appreciate those who are called to the work of in- 
structing them. 

Union Schools. 

There are three union schools in this district ; one at East New 
York, one at Parkville and one at Canarsie. These schools are a credit to 
the towns in which they are situated. The one at East New York has 
three school buildings — two of brick and one of wood. It has an 
excellent corps of twenty-four teachers, with an attendance of about one 
thousand pupils. The teaching is accurate and thorough. The disci- 
pline is quiet, high-toned and in the highest degree orderly. Altogether, 
it is an excellent school, for Ae benefit of which, to the district, every 
citizen may well be thankful,* and of which he has a right to be proud. 
It would do parents good to visit this school, or any of our graded 
schools. They would be astonished to see the amount "^and the quality 
of work they are doing for us. It has been suggested, that an academ- 
ical department be added to this school, and judging from the interest 
manifested by some of the members of the board of education in that 
direction, I doubt not, before the close of the present school year, I 
shall be able to report the work completed. I consider it a step in the 
right direction, and shall give the board my hearty co-operation in the 
matter. 

In the following comparative tables arranged in convenient form, 
will be found some of the most important statistical and financial 
items contained in my abstract of trustees' reports for the school year 
1871 and 1881; 
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.n examination of the above table shows that the amount received 
881 was $36,196.41 more than in 1871; that the amount raised 
:ax was $23,137.59 more, and the amount expended for school- 
.ses, sites, furniture, etc., to be $9,026.35 less in 1881 than in 1871. 
3 amonnt remaining on band October 1, 1881, in the several towns, 
; as follows : 

tbush $3,439 72 

tlands 861 53 

Lvesend 8,315 33 

tv Utrecht 1,302 49 

vvLots -. 10,871 27 

Total $24,790 34 



There were -seventy-seven licensed teachers employed for more than 
jnty-eight weeks during the year ending September 30, 1881. 
enty-three were males and fifty-four females. Two were graduates 
the Albany Normal School, six were licensed by the State Superin- 
dent, and sixty-nine by local officers. 

Teachers' Institute. 

The institute for this county was held at Flatbush, commencing 
-y 9, and continuing one week. Daily sessions were held from nine 
twelve o'clock, a. m., also afternoon and evening sessions. The 
nings were devoted to lectures. The exercises were conducted by 
)fessor R. B. Post, assisted by Professor P. P. Lantry, and the sub- 
bs discussed exhaustively, and all, especially the younger teachers, 
ived much benefit. Teachers are beginning to realize that the 
:itute is a school intended for their benefit, and are less indifferent 
attention and attendance than formerly. A very pleasant feature 
3he institute was a visit from the Hon. Neil Gilmour, State Super- 
indent of Public Instruction, who delivered a very interesting and 
ructive lecture. Institutes are excellent auxiliaries in promoting 
cational progress when properly conducted, and will be duly ap- 
iiated by the public' when the teachers of the State become, in the 
i sense, public educators. No teacher should be excused from at- 
iance except for the best possible reason. The institute for 1881 
pronounced by the teachers a decided succes. 

:iiber of teachers in attendance 

al attendance in days . . . . , 

^Tage daily attendance 

cle number of terms teachers have taught 
irage number of terms taught 

before closing this report, I deem it my duty to offer a few sugges- 
ts. 'Abolish the present school district system. Place all the 
ools in a town under a single board of education, consisting of nine 
rubers. The tax for school purposes to be a town tax. All school 
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59 
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273 
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I examination of the above table shows that the amount received 
81 was $36,196.41 more than in 1871; that the amount raised 
,x was $23,137.59 more, and the amount expended for school- 
es, sites, furniture, etc., to be $9,026.35 less in 1881 than in 1871. 
amount remaining on hand October 1, 1881, in the several towns, 
as follows : 

3nsh $3,439 72 

lands 861 53 

esend 8,315 33 

Utrecht 1,302 49 

Lots -. 10,871 27 

Total $24,790 34 



lere were Tseventy-seven licensed teachers employed for more than 
ty-eight weeks during the year ending September 30, 1881. 
nty-three were males and fifty-four females. Two were graduates 
le Albany Normal School, six were licensed by the State Superin- 
ent, and sixty-nine by local officers. 

Teachers' Institute. 

le institute for this county was held at Flatbush, commencing 
9, and continuing one week. Daily sessions were held from nine 
waive o'clock, A. M., also afternoon and evening sessions. The 
ings were devoted to lectures. The exercises were conducted by 
essor R. E. Post, assisted by Professor F. P. Lantry, and the sub- 
discussed exhaustively, and all, especially the younger teachers, 
'ed much benefit. Teachers are beginning to realize that the 
tute is a school intended for their benefit, and are less indifferent 
;tention and attendance than formerly. A very pleasant feature 
le institute was a visit from the Hon. Neil Gilmour, State Super- 
ident of Public Instruction, who delivered a very interesting and 
active lecture. Institutes are excellent auxiliaries in promoting 
ational progress when properly conducted, and will be duly ap- 
iated by the public when the teachers of the State become, in the 
sense, public educators. No teacher should be excused from at- 
ance except for the best possible reason. The institute for 1881 
pronounced by the teachers a decided succes. 

iber of teachers in attendance 

il attendance in days. . . ., 

'age daily attendance 

>le number of terms teachers have taught 
•age number of terms taught 

jfore closing this roport, I deem it my duty to offer a few sugges- 
5. Abolish the present school district system. Place all the 
ols in a town under a single board of education, consisting of nine 
Lbers. The tax for school purposes to be a town tax. All school 
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elections to l^e held in the evening. School year to begin on the first 
of September. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that in my offtcial acts I have 
neither tried to please friends nor offend enemies, but have endeayored 
to act under a firm conviction of justice to all; yet, I do not claim tir 
be perfect. My thanks are due to the school officers and people of 
the district ana to the Department for favors granted. 

Respectfully submitted, 

C. WAEKEN HAMILTON, 

School Commissum. 
New Lots, N'ovembery ISSL 
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KINGS COUNTY — Brooklyn. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — I respectfully submit the accompanying statements, in com- 1 
pliance with your circular of October 20, requiring a written report] 
of the condition and wants of the schools under my jurisdiction. 

A report designed to fulfill the purposes of your request would taj 
incomplete without a description of the material provisions made bf] 
the local authorities fof public instruction. 

Of these, the principal and most costly are the school buildinffl 
erected by the board of education, the title to which is vested soldj 
in the board. . 

In this class are fifty-five buildings, of which one is used for the 
general offices of the board ; one is principally devoted to the pitf- 
poses of a public school library, and another to the general examin- 
ation of the graduates from the grammar schools by the superintend- 
ent. 

Of the remaining number, three are occupied by schools for coloredj 
children, and three are designated as primary school buildings. 

Forty-six schools are entitled grammar schools, although thei^j 
struction afforded in eight of that number is entirely of a primaijj 
character, and in four others it attains a grade no higher than inte^j 
mediate, between the grammar and the primary schools. 

It will be apparent, therefore, that the full course of instruction i^j 
quired by the rules for grammar grades is pursued in thirty-four rf] 
the schools occupying buildings which are the property of the board. 

A school for higher instruction, with the title of the Central G»* 
mar School, occupies a building hired for that purpose. 

Of the school-houses thus enumerated, six, viz. : numbers 3, 7, 8>^ 
21 and 40 are old buildings, with two stories, that from defectiw 
light, ventilation or improper construction, are ill adapted to the por- 
poses of education. 

In the original plans of thirty-one school buildings, the basements 
were designed for sheltered play-rooms. Of these basements (gen- 
erally nine feet in height, with floors from two to three feet below^t^* 
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of the streets), twelve are now used for the instruction of 
8 numbering from forty to one hundred and eighty pupils each, 
enty-three school buildings are three stories in height above the 
Lent, and twenty-nine are only two stories exclusive of the base- 
play-rooms. 

ew of the smaller buildings were designed to seat one thousand 
3, while much the larger number furnished accommodations for 
en hundred. Six schools have an average registry of more than 
?en hundred pupils, and one building is occupied by more than 
b on sand. 

iitional provisions for instruction of primary scholars are afforded 
nr dwelling-houses, hired, and furnished by the board of edu- 
1. 

the mechanical construction of more than three-fourths of the 
I buildings, it would be found difficult to discover essential de- 
to criticize. The best materials were selected by the agents of 
)ard. The walls constructed of these materials are massive and 
le ; and the mechanism, generally, of the most thorough and 
character. With but few exceptions, no expenditure for archi- 
al ornaments has been permitted ; and while the effect of the 
itation of the plainest building to the observer is not^repulsive, 
vident that little of solidity or durability has been sacrificed to 
lent. The cost of constructing and furnishing school buildings 

from thirty-five thousand dollars for primary school-houses, to 
r^-eight thousand dollars for grammar school buildings. 
5 land forming the school premises is usually two hundred feet 
)th through the block, from street to street, with a front upon 
street of one hundred feet. 

? cost of several school sites purchased during the last twenty 
has seldom been less than seven thousand five hundred dollars 
and in only one instance has it exceeded twelve thousand. 

School Accommodations. 

the school buildings enumerated there are provisions for the 
tion of sixty-six thousand three hundred pupils, while the 
^e attendance for the last year was fifty-two thousand seven hun- 
It would naturally be conceived from this statement that the 
jions'for public instruction were ample; and indeed far in ex- 
)f the demands made upon them ; but this conclusion would 
fallacious on examination. 

3 excessive accommodations shown are in localities too distant to 
iilable by the very young pupils requiring them. The excessive 
ids for admission to the more crowded classes have been partially 
3y half-day sessions for their pupils, only one-half of whom are 
tted to attend in the morning, while the other half are instructed 
5 afternoon. 

lid the accommodations afforded by the seventy-two vacant class- 
1 be made available, the necessity for this expedient, and the 
venience of man v crowded class-rooms in which it has not been 
would be avoided. 

it relief of some kind is peremptorily demanded, may be seen 
the facts within my own observation. 
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Foar classes have daily attendance of more than two hundred each, 
three of more than one hundred and fifty, fourteen of more than one 
hundred and thirty, twenty-two of more than one hundred, and 
thirty-two classes are each attended by more than ninety pupils. 

Improvement in School Buildings. 

During the last eight years the numerous improvements of school 
buildings in the conveniences and facilities for instruction have been 
so great as to almost revolutionize our school architecture. 

First. Prior to 1872 the building committees of the board were 
invariably hostile to the construction of school-houses of three stories 
in height, and their influence was sufficiently potent to almost wholly 
prevent their erection . The two-story buildings erected in sparsely 
settled neighborhoods were for a time capacious enough, but new resi- 
dents of the rapidly populated districts soon made demands upon the 
local authorities for the instruction of their children to an extent that 
could only be met by encroaching upon the play-rooms in the basements. 

To such an extent has this necessity driven the school authorities 
that forty-two classes, attended by three thousand three hundred and 
twenty pupils, are taught in basements designed for play-rooms. In 
1873, I called attention to this error of underrating the demands of ' 
the future. The resulting evils exhitJited in the contiitions stated, ! 
having become evident to many members of the board, their convic- 
tions changed so far in favor of the larger houses for grammar schools, 
that of eleven buildings erected for that class of schools in eight years, 
ten are three stories in height above the basement. 

I regret that I have to report that the board has been compelled, 
from insufficiency of appropriations, to return in two instances to the 
defective and abandoned plan of two-story buildings. 

The unwise parsimony of some of the financial officers of the city 
deprived the board of the means of constructing the larger, more 
economical and convenient buildings. 

Second. Another costly error in school architecture had its origin 
in the commendable design of furnishing conveniences for the care of 
the pupils' outer clothing. 

For this purpose, a plan, with little economy in cost and room to 
commend it. was devised, which required the extension of the*bnildings - 
to a length of from' thirteen to twenty feet more than was needed for 
tuition and the regular necessities of school business. The increase 
of area thus obtained was divided into half-story wardrobe rooms, of 
seven to eight feet in height, which were approached in some instances 
by stairways so obscure and tortuous that I have not yet, after several 
years of experience, been able to find my way unaided to all of them. 
Fifteen school-houses were constructed in accordance with this defect- 
ive plan, in seven of which the low and narrow apartments described 
are now used for class-rooms, their purposes for wardrobes having 
proved impracticable. 

In schools where these rooms are not so utilized (if such practice 
can be termed utility), one-seventh of the structure designed fur school 
purposes is wasted. 

In the more recently constructed buildings, this costly and useless 
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plan has been wholly abandoned, and wardrobes, built in each of the 
class-rooms, have been substituted. • 

Third. No provision was made in the old buildings for deafening 
between the stories, and in consequence of the sound of many moving 
feet, and the reverberating roll of sliding doors, proved such serious 
causes of disturbapce to classes in the lower stories, that much of the 
efficiency of instruction was lost. The attention of the board being 
called to this defect by the Superintendent, it directed the contracts 
for all new buildings to require such provisions for deafening as has 
effectually remedied this inconvenience. 

Fourth, School buildings constructed before 1873 were wholly 
unprovided with those conveniences which modem refinement con- 
siders indispensable. Teachers' wardrobes, closets and wash-rooms, 
and principals' rooms for discipline or school business were entirely 
wanting. The inexorable demand for economy prohibited the expendi- 
ture of money for the smallest convenience beyond the exterior and 
partition walls of the school building, and the necessary seats and 
desks for the pupils. In no particular of the school structures, is im- 
provement more observable than in the neat and convenient provisions 
for the purposes indicated. Almost every convenience which ingenuity 
has contrived for modern dwellings is now deemed a necessity for 
school buildings, which eight years since were as bare of them as the 
meanest tenement. Electric bells announce the order of exercises and 
intermissions simultaneously in every room of the most spacious build- 
ing. Isolated class-rooms permit instruction undisturbed by the hum 
and conflict of recitations in common. Sliding doors separate the 
large double class-rooms in which two classes so frequently were in- 
structed, and order, neatness and modesty are fostered by the admira- 
ble provisions afforded by the new plans. 

Fifth, The means of exit from the old buildings were scanty, and 
in some cases not unattended with danger. Two winding stairways 
within the building were the only provisions for admission or egress 
of pupils, as the main entrance in front was unused, except for vis- 
itors. The buildings erected within the last eight years are provided 
with four independent stairways for the pupils ; built for the most 
part exterior to the main building, and as near fireproof as stone, 
brick and iron can be. 

An indispensable requisite of the old method was the seating of all 
class-rooms in such a manner that the pupils must face the principal's 
desk. No devotee of Islam turned more vigorously to Mecca than the 
pupil toward his master ; it was of little consequence that the prin- 
cipal work of instruction was performed at a right angle to the pupil's 
fixed position, and that for several hours of each day he must sit in a 
constrained and cramped posture to see the illustrations of his lessons 
upon the blackboard. The hand of improvement, irreverent of the 
sacred tradition of stupidity, is sweeping away this relic of a barbar- 
ous age,when the school-houses were built for the exhibition of official 
grandeur, and principals considered the spectacle of an iron discipline 
something for angels to admire, and the pupils only puppets in it. 
Desks with fixed tops have given way to folding-desks, with folding- 
seats, by which most salutary change the spaces between the rows are 
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available for passage-ways, and afford as many aisles of convenient 
width for ingress and exit as the«number of rows of desks. 

Instead of the crouching and awkward postures required for the 
taller pupils to obtain admission to their places,, behind the fixed 
desks, these admirable contrivances permit exact attitudes and free' 
passage in every part of the class-room. 

But the most important change in the mechanical provisions for 
education is in the greater facilities provided for instruction and pen- 
manship. 

Very few of the school buildings erected prior to 1873 were pro- 
vided with writing desks for pupils below the first primary grade, and 
many classes of even that rank were unfurnished with means for pen 
and mk w.riting. 

The pernicious practice of writing with slate and pencil everywhere 
prevailed, to the great impairment of the pupils' ability to attain the 
more delicate art of writing with pen and ink. In consequence of 
this deprivation of means for instruction in penmanship, but a very 
small number of our pupils at the age of ten had learned more of 
this art than to write their names. 

Thousands of boys and girls were every year compelled to leave school 
with only this scant instruction in writing. 

Within six years, writing desks have been furnished to primary 
schools for each successive lower grade, until, at this time, all the 
pupils of the first, second and third primary grades, and in several 
schools, those of fourth grade are provided with the means of instruc- 
tion in penmanship. Within that period two hundred and fifty-eight 
classes, containing fourteen thousand eight hundred pupils, have been 
thus furnished with desks, in place of settees. 

Pupils at eight years of age now write with a correctness and ease 
which were rarely acquired by scholars of ten, before the revolution 
which substituted writing books upon desks for slates propped upon 
aching knees. 

The scholars now learn by first in tention. Slate writing is remanded 
to the lumber room of superseded inventions, where sand writing was 
banished half a century ago. 

In default of other means of determining the excellence of instruc- 
tion in a school, I should consider the quantity of writing paper used 
by the pupils in their exercises no mean standard of judgment. 

Our city has not been without examples of principals, who, in their 
zeal for economy, have been able to boast that they have never exceeded 
a ream of foolscap paper for the entire purposes of instruction, in a 
school of twelve hundred pupils, during a single year. 

It has been more commendably the source of pride with others, that 
their pupils consumed more than thirty reams of paper in the practice 
of penmanship, composition and dictation lessons. 

During the last eight years fifteen new school buildings have been 
erected, two entirely rebuilt, and seven school-houses have been ex- 
tended to double the capacity of the old structures. 

In the construction of these buildings, and in the purchase of their 
sites, the board expended the sum of nine hundred and twenty-one 
thousand dollars. 

The total amount of all the expenditures for school buildings and 
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land belonging to the board of education is five millions, twenty-nine 
thousand, five hundred dollars. 

Having thus exhibited the progress and condition of the more mate- 
rial means of public instruction, I do not know how I can more nearly 
comply with what seems to be the design of your circular than in re- 
viewing the successive changes by which popular education in this city 
has been crystalized into system. 

Within the brief period of twenty years, the city of Brooklyn was a 
mere corporate aggregation of villages, united it is true under one 
miunicipal head, yet mutually repellant from traditional jealousies, 
and the memory of that petty autonomy whose pride is proportioned 
to its insignificance. Legislative enactment, it is true, had declared 
four municipal and town organizations and three rural villages to be 
one corporation, yet the local prejudices, interests and opinions sur- 
vived in each. 

In no department of municipal affairs was this antagonism of sen- 
timent so marked as in the conduct of the public schools, in the sev- 
eral localities. Many of the district and school ofljicers of these 
localities were retained in, or reappointed to the central board. 

Although the government of the .schools was legally vested solely 
in this central board of forty-five members ; yet the local committees 
to which that board delegated its powers, consisted of members resi- 
dent in their respective districts, and who, in not a few instances, re- 
tained the preferences or prejudices that were prevalent in these 
isolated communities. ^ 

The government plan of organization anil method of instruction 
varied in many particulars with the locality of the school. While the 
strictest attention and care were giVen by the committees of many 
schools to the selection of skilled and aqcomplished teachers, there 
were others whose standard of abilities, requisite for the duties of in- 
structors, was far below the dignity of the important functions im- 
. posed upon them. 

The depressing influence of the appointment of incompetent in- 
structors, though greatly lessened within later years, is still felt in 
more than one of the schools under my charge. The injustice of this 
infliction was experienced not only by the pupils, whose educational 
progress was retarded by the incompetence of their teachers, but by 
the principals who were held responsible for it. The skill, experience 
and zeal of the principals and heads of departments were insufficient 
to overcome the obstacles which four or five assistant teachers, un- 
skilled by practice, and inapt by nature, must interpose in the march 
of progress. 

The wide divergence of opinions regarding school affairs, caused by 
the preservation of the district and village system, and the appoint- 
ment of incompetent instructors in some schools, while others were 
supplied with teachers of all grades of ability, from merely respecta- 
ble to superior, were not the only causes of the great variation in 
modes of teaching, and difference in results. 

The principals and instructors of classes of the higher grades had 
formed their opinions of school government, and the details of instruc- 
tion from widely varying experiences. 

The new municipality wa^ too young for the organization of a 
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training school for teachers^ and in consequence, the board of education 
was compelled to explore other localities for that experience and pro- 
fessional skill which the conduct/ and instruction of its schools de- 
manded. The peculiar modes and varying systems of fourteen States 
were represented in the public schools by the principals and higher 
instructors. 

It could hardly be expected that gentlemen and ladies with opinions 
matured by experience, and fixed by educational creeds as widely 
varying as the localities in which they had been bred, should at once 
surrender them to a compromise which offended, perhaps, some favor- 
ite dogma of each. It would be more rational to believe, that almost 
as m8.ny systems would exist as there were schools ; and in many re- 
spects, this apprehension was realized. 

The higher grades of instructors, selected solely on account of their 
reputation in distant places, did not always fulfill the high expecta- 
tions of ability promised by it. 

In many cases they were entirely unfamiliar with the instruction of 
graded classes, and not unseldom they possessed but scanty knowl- 
edge of some of the branches they were required to teach, while they 
were not without admirable qualities for instruction in other studies. 

To harmonize these divergent methods of instruction into a system 
which should exclude the imperfection, and adopt the excellence of 
all, was the diflBcult problem left for solution on my appointment to 
the office of Superintendent in 1873. 

The earnest and faithful labors of my associate and predecessor Mr. 
John W. Bulkley and his former associate Mr. James Cruikshank had 
been slowly developing the outlines of a general system, but the means 
were lacking for its growth and full development. 

The first step in this direction was the revision of the course of study, 
in which the duties of the teachers of the several grades were exactly 
defined, and a more rigorous enforcement of its directions required. 

Examinations of Teachers. 

But with the most perfect code of rules, and order of study, little 
improvement could be effected without the adoption of some method 
which should prevent the appointment in future of any but competent 
teachers. 

Most of the gentlemen in whose hands the power of appointment 
was vested were fully impressed with the importance of this reform, 
and heartily sustained the superintendent ' in the measures adopted 
for effecting it. The excessive duties involved in superintending the 
operations of the public schools of a city whose population numbered 
at that time nearly four hundred thousand, had devolved upon a single 
superintendent — my predecessor. The examinations for teachers' 
licenses could only be made thorough and exacting - by an officer so 
heavily burdened, at the cost of other duties. The first change effected 
was in the mode of examination. 

All examinations of candidates for teachers' licenses were made in 
writing, at fixed periods, in public and at the rooms of the board. 
The answers were required to be in blank books of uniform size, which 
were numbered, registered, and preserved as a record of the applicant's 
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scholarship, ia her own handwriting. Prom the superintendent's 
judgment of her fitness to teach she could appeal to any friend who 
was accorded full liberty to review the applicant's registry of her capac- 
ity or deficiency. This indulgence was an important condition, 
necessary to justify the decisions which rejected more than four-fifths 
of the candidates. The severity of the test adopted may be judged 
from the fact, that of one thousand and eleven applicants examined 
by me during the past year, six hundred and twenty-one were rejected. 
Certificates of the second grade were awarded to only one hundred and 
six persons, and licenses of the third grade to two hundred and eighty- 
two applicants. « 

The effect of this uniform and exact system of testing the abilities of 
candidates for teachers' licenses, has exceeded the most hopeful antici- 
pations. \ 

The young pe'rions who desire appointments as teachers are fully 
impressed with the conviction that nothing will avail them but scholar- 
ship and ability, and nothing compensate for neglect and incompe- 
tence. 

The standard of fitness to teach has been greatly increased, and in- 
stead of but a limited number of candidates of only mediocre abilities 
to choose from, vacancies are readily filled with teachers possessing more 
than respectable accomplishments. 

Examinations of Higher Classes. 

The most important departure, however, from the practice formerly 
prevailing was in the adoption of a uniform and simultaneous exami- 
nation of all the higher classes of the schools. 

The examinations which tested the scholarship of the candidates for 
graduation, as well as the skill and fidelity of the teachers; and the 
excellence or defects of the principal's system had up to this time been 
made in the several schools at different times. 

The varying questions proposed and the inexact or irregular re- 
quirements which were unavoidable by this method made it a very 
imperfect test of the scholarship of the puj)il8. The first expedient 
to remedy these defects was the adoption of a general examination, 
for which all the candidates for graduation were assembled in one 
building and simultaneously furnished with printed slips containing 
the questions to which answers were to be written. Five or six hun- 
dred pupils, the representatives of the various training of thirty-four 
schools /were thus assembled with their class instructors, and the 
merits or defects of their peculiar modes were placed on trial. 

It may easily be anticipated that many a pet theory subjected to the 
crucible of experiment was diwipat^4t 
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Schedule of Candidates for Teachers* Licenses who Obtained Cer- 
tificates during the year 1881. 



•^ DATE OF 

examination. 



Jan. 31st , 

Feb. 7th 

Feb. 7th 

Mch., 7th 

May 25th 

June 6th , 

July 12th ) . . 
State Ex. J . 
September ) 
Five Schools \ 



Number 
of appli- 
cants. 



143 
102 
110 
60 
150 
431 



13 



1,011 



Number 
obtainiuf; 
"B" Cer. 



2 

3 

25 

17 

46 

2 
11 



108 



Number 
obtaining 
♦•C" Cer. 



18 
3 
10 
21 
30 
200 



282 



Number 
obtainin/a: 
Diploma. 



Number 
who failed 



92 

89 

59 

4 

213 



457 



31 

7 

16 
18 
74 
18 
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But as year after year the trialof methods by their results proceeded, 
these examinations proved the folly of maintaining so many classes 
for instruction in higher studies. 

The excellences or defects of a uniform written examination for the 
pupils might be subjects of discussion, but the benefits bestowed by 
them upon the teacher could not be questioned. The teachers them- 
selves were taught by it, and the greatly increased efficiency of their 
instruction was an irrefutable demonstration of its excellence. 



Establishment of a High School. 

The benefits resulting from the establishment of a uniform plan of 
instruction, and the consequent abandonment of imperfect methods, 
prepared the board for the consideration of another step in the direc- 
tion of improvement. 

The academic studies of the course of instruction were still taught 
in thirty-two schools, and as has been shown, with widely varying re- 
sults. Every teacher was expected to be endowed with qualities of 
mind that enabled her to be equally proficient in higher mathematics, 
natural science, anatomy, language and history. All the studies em- 
bracing so wide a range of human knowledge as the course of study 
included were taught by each*of the forty instructors of the academic 
classes. 

The waste of intellectual labor involved in a system which estab- 
lished more than thirty high schools, without the efficiency of one, 
was long a subject of anxiety to me. It was my good fortune in 1878, 
to find the board of education fully awakened to the evils of a plan 
so cumbrous and extravagant, and another more efficient was soon 
after substituted. , 

The tuition of the academic classes in the several schools was 
abandoned, and a central school established, in which the same studies 
were taught with far more thoroughness, and greater economy, both of 
labor and money. 
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Prom the large number of teachers so improvidently employed, six- 
teen persons were selected, each of whom had given evidence of supe- 
rior attainments in one or more studies of the academic course, and 
the instruction of classes in such branches was allotiied to her. 

The gentleman selected for principal possessed many admirable 
qualities for his office, for which his experience as an instructor, and 
his researches in history, language and science especially fitted him. 

It will scarcely need my assurance, that the benefits resulting from 
the establishment of a central school, with a well-defined department 
of instruction allotted to each instructor, in place of a number of 
plans without uniformity or coherence, have amply repaid the cost 
of its organization and maintenance. 

In the one hundred persons who every year graduate from this 
school, the board of education is supplied with a body of well-edu- 
cated and intelligent candidates from which to select the teachers of 
its schools. 

The Central Grammar School still lacks two essential conditions for 
the highest efficieiicy. The course of instruction is not specially 
directed to the training of teachers, in which vocation by far the 
largest number of its six hundred pupils design to find employment. 
The building hired for the purpose is inconvenient in plan, and will 
soon prove insufficient in capacity for the accommodation of all the 
candidates for admission. 

Orphan Asylum Schools. 

* 

Three thousand and twenty-two children are educated in fourteen 
orphan asylums and industrial schools, supported by religious societies 
or private benevolence. 

All the schools of these institutions are subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of this city to the same 
extent as the public schools. 

The orphan asylum schools were made participants of public school 
money by act of the Legislature of 1848, and the industrial schools 
were granted the same privilege in 1874. The schools of both the 
classes of benevolent institutions named were also granted, by an act 
passed in 1875, a distributive share of ten per cent, of the money 
received by the excise commissioners for licenses to sell beer and 
spirits. 

The proportionate share of each of these institutions, in the public 
school and excise funds, is payable only upon the certificate of the 
Superintendent of Instruction — that their pupils have been taught 
common school studies, by competent instructors, during the school 
year. * 

The total amount of money paid in 1881, to the managers of these 
schools from both of the funds named, was forty-two thousand nine 
hundred and seventy-one dollars. 

Of this amount, the sum of twenty-one thousand and fifty-one dol- 
lars was allotted from the Common School Fund, and twenty-one 
thousand nine hundred and fifty-one dollars from the excise fund. 

The proper education of so large a number of unfortunate children 
seemed to me a subject of too great importance to be wholly remanded 
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to the kindly zeal of guardians who were often unskilled in the best 
methods of instruction. The abundant success of the measures taken 
for improving the methods of educating these children of misfortune 
is almost wholly due to the hearty co-operation of their teachers, and 
the generous sympathy of their managers. 

The rules presented for the government and tuition of the public 
schools are obeyed with equal fidelity by the teachers of the charity 
schools. 

During the hours allotted to secular studies, from nine in the fore- 
noon to three in the afternoon, no religious or sectarian instruction is 
given in the schools of either Protestant or Catholic charities. 

The class-rooms are well lighted and ventilated, are furnished with 
the best school furniture, and are far more generous of space and air 
than the best class-rooms of the public schools. Most of the teachers 
of these schools are well qualified for their vocation ; and in the two 
important respects — of greater age and experience, they are superior 
to those occupying similar positions in the common schools. In these, 
more than one hundred classes of infant pupils are annually placed 
in the care of inexperienced young girls, whose want of skill and per- 
haps of adaptation to the labor of tuition contrasts unfavorably with 
the matronly care of the elders in the charity schools. In many 
instances, the scholarship of the pupils of these schools attains the 
standard fitted for similar grades in the public schools, but the misfor- 
tune of their birth and theft: heritage of woes have too commonly 
unfitted them for very marked intellectual acquirements. 

In 1875, nearly six hundred pauper children were transferred from 
the county alms-house to the orphan asylums. The condition of 
these unhappy children at that time was a stigma on civilization. 

Few of their number were free from loathsome contagious diseases, 
and none from the vermin familiar to poverty and filth. It is not a 
mere figure of speech to assert, that there was not a sound eye in the 
entire number, for every individual was suffering from the present or 
late infliction of ophthalmia. 

The physical condition of these victims of neglect was rivaled by 
their moral condition. . • 

The expressive language of the able lady who assumed the care of 
three hundred boys of this class admirably portrays their woeful 
plight: *'I can quarantine their bodies, but Tcannot quarantine their 
souls ; they infect every one they converse with." 

But the courage and zeal of their brave teachers have conquered 
even these formidable difficulties. 

In my recent examinations, a large number of these children ex- 
hibited attainments in scholarship that would be considered meritorious 
in schools more fortunate and pretentious. • 

Cobporate and Parochial Schools. 

The report of the condition of public instruction in this city would 
be incomplete, which should omit some statement of the excellent 
organizations not under the jurisdiction of the State and municipal 
authorities. The academic and collegiate rank of institutions is 
represented by the Polytechnic and St. John's Colleges for boys, the 
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Packer Collegiate and Brooklyn Seminary for girls, and the Adelphi 
Academy for both sexes. All of these enjoy a highly honorable position 
in the esteem of the public ; a reputation which my examinations of 
many of their graduates, for teachers' licenses, enables me to authenti- 
cate. % 

But there is still another class of educational institutions in which 
the public are more largely interested, that have usually been con- 
sidered beyond the purview of official* inspection. These are the 
parochial schools, of the Eoman Catholic churches, in which nearly 
twenty thousand children of this city receive their education. 

Most of the 'ladies and gentlemen in charge of these schools are 
members of one or other of the religious orders devoted to the in- 
struction of children ; yet a very considerable number of the teachers 
employed are secular. 

Very early in my official relations to the public schools as Superin- 
tendent, the directors and teachers of these schools began to exhibit 
great interest in the means for improving them, and attaining the 
highest standard of education fixed for popular instruction. As. the 
first step in that direction, a very considerable number of the parochial 
schools adopted the course of study fixed by the board of education 
for the public schools. Soon after this plan of instruction was adopted, 
the directors of these schools changed their text-books for those most 
commonly used in the public school. The clergymen of three of the 
largest parishes, not long after, required all their secular teachers to 
present themselves at the regular public examinations for teachers' 
licenses, with the assurance that only those of their number who were 
successful in obtaining the Superintendent's certificate of fitness to 
teach in public schools would thereafter be employed in their parish 
schools. 

The effect of these wise provisions upon the tuition of twenty thou- 
sand children was most salutary. 

Abundant evidence of this is furnished me at each of my semi- 
annual examinations of graduates from our grammar schools, at which 
thirty or forty well-bred and well-educated young people from the 
parish schools present themselves for competition with the othef 
pupils. 

it is not infrequent that some of their number will reach a place in 
the highest rank of scholarship, and in one instance the graduate of 
the high school obtaining the highest number of merits entered that 
institution from a parish school. The public cannot be without in- 
terest in the means of instruction provided for so large a number of 
children, who are to become the citizen-sovereigns of our republic, nor 
■without gratification in learning that their instructors are so earnest 
and zealous in adopting the best methods devised for that purpose. 

Summary of Attendance, and Cost of Tuition. 

The detailed statement accompanying this report ex- 
hibits the amount expended in 1881, for salaries of 
teachers of day schools to be $768,354 12 

The average number of teachers employed during the 
school year of 203 days was 1,338 
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The average number of pupils taught for the same period . 

was tSSjTSS 

Prom the data it will be seen that the cost of tuition for 

each pupil during the time stated was 14 56 

# * - 

If economy of expenditure is the principal business of boards of 
education, Brooklyn occupies a noticeable position, as the pro rata 
cost of tuition in the city is the lowest exhibited by the reports from 
twenty of the principal cities of fifteen States. 

The foregoing is the incomplete report of the late Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of the city of Brooklyn — Mr. Thomas W. Field — 
to the State Superintendent. 

The following is the financial and statistical report as prepared by 
Mr. Field. 

J. W. BULKLEY. 
D.W TALLMAGE, Secretary, 

Financial. 

Receipts. 

1. Balance on hand, October 1, 1880, as stated in re- 

port of last year $294,342 87 

2. Amount of public school moneys, both for teachers' 

wages and library, apportioned to the city by the • 

State Superintendent 269,539 50 

3. Amount received from the proceeds of gospel and 

school lands, whether rents, or the proceeds of a 

fund raised by the sale of such lands 

4. Amount raised by tax on property, for all school 

purposes within the school year 825,383 87 

6. Amount received from all other sources not above 

enumerated 68^456 09 

Total $1,467,722 33 

Payments. 

8. For teachers' wages during the year ending Septem- 

ber 30, 1881, exclusive of colored schools $773,513 33 

9. For libraries, including all moneys applicable to 

library purposes; both the amount received from 
the State,and the amount appropriated from other 
city funds, within the year, for such purposes . . . 749 98 

10. For school apparatus, such as blackboards, globes, 

maps, etc 453 37 

11. For colored schools; all expenses, ior teachers' 

wages or for other purposes 10, 739 10 

12. For expenses of school-houses and sites, viz.: 

For sites 

For building and purchasing school- 
houses $22,218 57 
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For hiring school-houses $8, 680 00 

For repairing and insuring school- 
houses .,..; 63,761 34 

For fences, sidewalks, out-houses, and 

improving sites / ... 

For furniture : such as chairs, tables', 
clocks, bells, etc. 7,700 00 

Total, carried into outside column $102,359 91 

13. For all other incidental expenses, viz.: 

For fuel, and preparing the same for 

use $21,215 61 

For building fires, and sweeping and 

otherwise clieaning school-houses... 38,013 22 
For salaries, other than those of 

teachers 32,546 75 

For printing a,375 47 

For orphan asylums and industrial 

schools 21,051 23 ' 

For compulsory attendance 11,028 - 92 

For books, slates, etc 71,227 19 

Total, carried into outside column 198,458 39 

15. Amount remaining on baud, September 30, 1881 . . 371,448 25 

16. Total $1,457,722 33 

Statistical. 

1. The number of duly licensed teachers employed and tedcMng at 

the same time for twenty-eight weeks or more during the school 
year commencing October 1, 1880, and closing September 30, 
1881, was 1,338. 

2. The number of children over five and under twenty-one years of 

age, residing in the city on the 30th day of September, 1881, was 
199,100. 

3. The number of public free schools within the city was 60. 

. 4. The number of private schools within the city (not including col- 
leges, incorporated academies or seminaries) was unknown. 

5. The number of pupils over five and under twenty-one years of 

age, registered as having attended such private schools some 
portion of the school year closing with September 30, 1881, was 
unknown. 

6. The whole time the public schools were taught within the twelve 

months ending September 30, 1881, was 40 weeks and 2 days, 

7. The whole time the public schools were taught by teachers while 

duly licensed, during said year, was 40 weeks and 2 days. 

8. Of the teachers employed during any portion of the year, the 

number licensed by certificate of the Superintendent of Public 

Instruction was 30. 
The number holding Normal School diplomas was 20. 
The number licensed only by local authorities was 1,376. 

30 
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The number of licensed teachers, who were employed in teaching | E 
during any portion of the school year, was 44 males, and 1,382 
females ; total, 1,426. 

11. The whole numW of children of school age who attended the 

public schools some portion of the year was 98,250. 

12. The average daily attendance of children of school age attending 

the public schools was 52,733. 
14. The whole number of days of attendance at the public schools of 
all the children of school age attending said schools was 10,656,- 
574. 

17. The whole number of days on which public schools were taught, 

during the school year — that is, were actually open for the in- 
struction of pupils, duly licensed teachers haying been present 
each day, was 203. 

18. The number of holidays, during the terms of school, occurring on 

the regular school days, but during which schools were not 
taught, was 10. 

19. The number oi other week-days {including Saturdays) during the 

terms of school, on which schools were not, taught, was 42. 
21. The number of volumes in the public school libraries is 18,000, 
and their present estimated value is 120,000. 

23. The number of school-houses is: frame, 6 ; brick, 54; stone,....; 

total, 60. 

24. The school-house sites are valued at 1588,676, and the school- 

houses at 14,354,877. { 

25. The number of school-houses built during the year is one. 

State of New York, ) 

City of Brooklyn, county of Kings, J * 

I, Thomas W. Field, Superintendent of the Public Schools of the 
city for which the foregoing report was made, being duly sworn, say, 
that the number of licensed teachers employed and teaching at th 
same time for twenty-eight weeks or more, within the year ending 
September 30, 1881, is correctly stated therein, of my own knowledge; 
that the number of children of school age taught, and the average 
daily attendance, have been taken from the list of attendance at i£e 
public schools kept by the teachers ; and that the said report is true 
in all respects, according to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

THOMAS W. FIELD, 

Superintendent. 



MADISON COUNTY— First District. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

• Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — In compliance with your request, the following report is 
respectfully submitted, 
This commissioner district comprises the towns of Brookfield, De- 
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^viyter, Eaton, Georgetown, Hamilton, Lebanon, Madison and Nel- 
'Oti. It contains 138 school districts and parts of districts, 122 of 
^Ixich have their school-houses in this county. 

The number of duly licensed teachers employed during the past 
year was 146. ^ 

I have made 186 official visits during the year. The impressions 
deceived from these visitations were in the main favorable. Although 
1 found occasion in many instances for criticism, I am happy to state 
that I have not before seen the amount of zeal manifested by the 
teachers, and the earnestj effectual work done, that I have seen during 
the past year, and I think I can safely say that the condition of our 
schools is a step in advance of last year. 

I have granted, during the year, 20 first grade certificates, 127 second 
grade, and 66 third grade. Of the ti^st grade certificates granted, 13 
were renewals. 

In the spring, I held public examinations in the different towns of 
my district. My fall examination was held on the day following the 
close of the institute at Cazenovia. 

Two sessions of the teachers' institute were held in the county dur- 
ing the year. The first was held at Earlville, June 6-10, conducted 
by Professors Lantry and Johonnot; and the second at Cazenovia, 
September 19-23, conducted by Professors Lantry and Kennedy. These 
institutes are fulfilling their grand mission with us. They are bring- 
ing forth good fruit throughout the county, inspiring teachers to re- 
newed zeal and more earnest labor ; giving them clearer conceptions 
of what a teacher's work is, and how to perform it ; and causing them 
to think and act, and to labor for results in their schools. Our only 
regret is, that more teachers do not avail themselves of these 
privileges. 

I would suggest that the school year be changed to begin August 
first, and thus avoid confusion in keeping registers and making trust- 
ees' reports, and also avoid much unpleasantness, dissatisfaction and 
misunderstanding on the part of trustees elected to office in the midst 
of a term of school. 

In conclusion, permit me to express my thanks to the Department 
for repeated favors. 

Your obedient servant, 

G. NEWTON WHITE, 

School Commissioner. 

Georqetown, November 26, 1881. 



MADISON COUNTY — Second Disteict. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sib.— In former years, the writer prepared reports for the Department 
of Public Instruction, at the request of commissioners in whose names 
they were published. This year, it is his privilege to prepare a re- 
port to be published in his own name. 
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My predecessor, commissioner John E. Toppin, after nearly two 
years' illness, died May 5, 1881 ; and June 4, 1881, the present in- 
cumbent, being appointed his successor by Hon. C. L. Kennedy, 
county judge, soon after entered upon the duties of the important 
office. 

After attending the county teachers' institute, then in session at 
Earlville, the work of visiting the one hundred and one schools 
of the commissioner district was commenced, and, with the excep- 
tion of the week of the State Teachers' Association at Saratoga, con- 
tinued until all had been visited except four : and some of them 
twice, where it appeared desirable. The four schools not visited were 
not in session when visits were made in their vicinity. The aggre- 
gate number of visits m^de was one hundred and sixteen. 

The visits, generally, were brief, though it is believed that about 
all the time desirable, under tlie circumstances, was used. 

The purpose of the commissioner was necessarily, in great part, 
one of. exploration to make the acquaintance of teachers, ascertain the 
condition of the school buildings, the methods of teaching prevalent; 
and the state of school matters generally. 

The survey, though rapidly made," furnished the commissioner j 
with important information in regard to the educational interests ofj 
the commissioner district. 

The three union schools of the district, located in the villages of| 
Cazenovia, Canastota and Chittenango, respectively, have good school 
buildings, and, being favored with competent teachers, are doing ex-! 
cellent school work, thus demonstrating the utility of the union gj* 
tem. An increase in the number of such schools, in tHe commissioner 
district, is much to be desired. 

Among the places whose educational interests would be promoted 
by the establishment of union schools, may be mentioned Brito- 
port, - Clockville, Knoxville, Munnsville, New Woodstock, Oneidi, 
Perryville, Peterboro, Wampsville, and some other localities when j 
better educational facilities are needed. The present union district! | 
might also be enlarged to the manifest advantage of all concerned. 

Sut a still better movement would be to adopt the ** township sfj 
tem," which would in time secure the grading of all our pabffli 
schools, so far as practicable ; and approximate them to the desind 
perfection, as institutions for the proper training of those who a» 
soon to bear the responsibilities and perform the duties of Americtf 
citizens. 

Many of the common districts have good school buildings, and em- 
ploy competent teachers; consequently, have pretty good schooh,j 
though the best of them even might be improved under a better sjs- 
tem. One of the evils of the present system is the frequent change 
of teachers. But few of the common districts employ the «»d». 
teachers for two or more consecutive terms. With a proper township 
system there would be fewer changes o^ teachers, and much better »■ 
suits would be accomplished. 

By far too many of the districts content themselves with infen(ff-j 
edifices unworthy of the community in which they are situated, and 
the important purpose they are expected to subserve. On examin*' 
tion of the defective structures aud appliances, or rather the discoYcrj 
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he lack of needful school apparatus, serves to remind one of the 
of " Bricks without Straw," or the impropriety of expecting best 
cational results without a due supply of the appropriate means of 
ir creation. Not a few of the school-hflffises have not even a black- 
rd worthy of the name, much less other needful appliances for 
;ient school work. 

^he district school-house ought to be pleasantly located, with ample 
^-grounds properly planted with trees, and duly supplied with such 
ms of enjoyment and recreation as will promote the health and 
in the physical and morsel education of the children, 
n many districts the school-house has been located without much 
ird to pleasant surroundings ; the sites are quite limited in space, 
no attempts to provide suitable shade, or otherwise to improve or 
ament the grounds have been made. This is not as it should be. 
5 schools of the people, where the great majority of the children 
to be educated for the duties and responsibilities which may soon 
3lve upon them, ought to be made reasonably attractive and duly 
notive of the great interests they are designed to subserve. There 
x\d be nothing repulsive to good taste or any occasion of discom- 
to teachers or pupils about them. 

he examinations of the commissioner disclosed the absence of more 
less of these requisites in far 'too many of the districts. The 
mds were ungraded and unsuited to the purposes of pleasant and 
ropriate recreation. The out-buildings were almost nuisances, 
g out of repair, i.e., disfigured by obscure representations or words, 
usting in appearance and demoralizing in tendency. Indeed, in- 
ces were not wanting where the building was too filthy for use, 
in but few instances were the accommodations for the sexes in 
Tate structures as they ought to be, for the sake of decency and 
i morals. 

' tlie virtuous women and Christian mothers in some of the dis- 
bs where the commissioner made his observations were to imitate 
example and make similar researches into the state of thin'gs 
re their beloved offspring attend school, they would feel a deeper 
rest in school matters, manage to attend the school meetings, and 
isuch action as would revolutionize the state of things now exist- 

Let a committee of women, self-appointed or otherwise, look to 
matter, making the proper investigations, and then apply the 
)er remedy which, in most districts, is now, directly or indirectly, 
3e power of their sex. 

any of the Bchool-houses are not very well adapted to promote the 
>oses of their construction. Thev are not well constructed in re- 

to size, form, proper ventilation, appearance and convenience, 
are they supplied with comfortable furniture and needed apparatus 
chool work. In some school-houses, curreiits of air crossing the 
ol-room in all directions from cracks and crevices tend to injure 
health of pupils; while in others, there is a want of pure oxygen 
I causes that might be removed by proper ventilation and cleanli- 

There is an absence of paint and paper in some school-houses, 

ill, if supplied, would greatly improve the appearance of things. 

astonishing what a little paint and a few rolls of wall paper will 

^ change appearances in a school-room previously noted for looks 
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of discomfort and for unfavorable impressions. In his own experience 
as a teacher has the writer more than once witnessed the wonderful 
transformation .effected by the indicated process. 

Where repairs and improvements appeared specially necessary, the 
attention of the trustee was called to the matter through the proper 
entry in the school register or otherwise, and the commissioner has 
been gratified to learn that his suggestions have been duly regarded 
in several districts, and hopes to find that there has been a general 
compliance with his requests. School-houses must be made pleasant 
and comfortable, and also be provided with proper furniture and all 
needful apparatus for the greatest educational success. 

Union school district No. 10, Cazenovia, formed from districts Nos. 
10, 17, 21, retained the three school-houses of those districts for several 
years ; but this year has built a new school-house connecting it with 
one of the old edifices which was thoroughly repaired and improved, 
making of the combined structure a very convenient school-house for 
the use of the excellent school now maintained in it. 

Joint district No. 16, Sullivan and Cicero, has also rebuilt its 
school-house, and has now an improved edifice for the enjoyment of 
its children. Other districts have madd repairs which will promote 
the comfort of those interested. The repairs of the sGhool-house in 
district No, 14, Cazenovia, in which the pleasant village of New 
Woodstock is situated, have much improved the appearance of the 
school-rooms, and will, therefore, promote the comfort of the teachers 
and pupils in their important work. It is to be hoped that the spirit 
of improvement will continue to inspire the intelligent people of that, ' 
and also other districts, until the school-houses where their children ' 
study six hours daily, five days in the week, shall compare favorably in 
all respects with the churches where the parents worship one or two 
hours, one day in seven. 

District No. 26, Lenox, one of the districts into which the large and 
flourishing village of Oneida is improperly divided, has built a material 
addition to their school edifice, making more ample provision for their 
large school, which compares favorably with the best of its kindred j 
institutions in the commissioner district. 

In this connection, it appear* proper to state, that the. three districts 
in Oneida and vicinity ought to be united and made a union free 
school district with its special powers and privileges. The three dis- 
tricts alluded to have a school population of one thousand and forty- 
five , and an aggregate assessment of $1,513,780. It is believed 
that were the districts - united, they could maintain a well-graded 
school that would be a greater honor, and a more important benefit 
to the community interested, without a material addition to its ex- 
penses. 

Perhaps the best school-house in the commissioner district, all 
things considered, is that of union district No. 7, Lenox, located in 
the village of Canastota. The estimated value of the school-house is 
$16,000; site, $1,800; district assessment, $563,342. The school, also/is 
in the first class of our schools, under its present efficient corps of teach- 
ers. The educational interests of Canastota and vicinity .would be pro- 
moted by the union of its two districts, Nos. 7 and 20, whose school 
edifices are so near each other that pupils in No. 20 could attend the 
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No. 7 school without material inconvenience, and vice versa, so that 
both school-houses might be retained and used so long as desirable. 

The schools of the district are generally conducted, so far as the ob- 
servation of the writer has extended, in accordance with the methods 
long established in most of our rural districts. The few exceptions 
are mostly confined to the union and other village schools, in most of 

■ which, improved methods have been introdifced to the advantage of 
all concerned. Most of the teachers employed in the common district 
schools do not engage in teaching as a profession ; but it is, with most 
of them, a mere temporary employment for immediate pecuniary re- 
sults ; hence, they desire to realize the greatest possible income, for 
the least labor and expense to themselves. Few of them read educa- 
tional journals or other publications designed to instruct them in the 
art of teaching; and most of them do not even provide themselves 
with the text-books used in their schools, depending upon borrowing 
from their pupils, whose books they have occasion to use in conduct- 
ing their recitations. The great majority also teach but a single term 
in the same school, hence do not incline to introduce new methods, 
but pursue the beaten rut of their predecessors. The work of chang- 
ing all this for a better state of things, can only be accomplished 
under a school system in which the position of teachers shall be more 
permanent, and the incentives to pursue improved methods of teach- 
ing more effective. Then we may expect to have professional teachers 
in our schools who will make teaching their life-work; thus securing 
improvements in methods, and corresponding efficiency in results. 

The Madison county teachers' institute, conducted by Professors 
Lantry and Kennedy, was held in Cazenovia, September 17-23, 1881, 
and, as was to have been expected under their skillful management, was 
a success. The presence of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Thursday, September 22, was an honor and a privilege which was duly 

' appreciated by the institute, and the many citizens who listened to 
his instructions and counsels, and were also permitted to hear his 
address in the evening. 

Examinations for the accommodation of teachers desiring certificates 
to- teach were held in all the towns of the district, two being given in 
the large town of Lenox; but few, comparatively, of the teachers 
attending them. The commissioner had hardly, however, commenced 
the work of compiling the digest of trustees' reports for the Depart- 

, ment of Public Instruction, before letters began to be received by 
about every mail, asking for certificates to teach, or for the indorse- 
ment of the certificates of other commissioners. To meet these de- 
man d^ (they were literally so in soine instances), other examinations 
have iieen held, and more may be, as it is not deemed proper to give 
certificates without examination, in ordinary crses. A practice has 
grown up in this, and, perhaps, in other comm'issioner districts, of 
indorsing certificates, for which indorsement the>e appears to be no 
authority of law; and, as a matter of policy, it doe'^ not appear to be 
either expedient or wise, however it may favor <^he indolence or 
penuriousness of those concerned in the operaiion. The commissioner 
certifies that he has examined the holder of the certificate, also is 
paid for making the examination; and ought, therefore^ most certainly 
to perform the duty faithfully, in the interest of the schools as well as 
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of the teacher. It is no favor to the competent teacher to be exempted 
from examination. Such teachers court the exercise, knowing that it 
will not only demonstrate their fitness to teach, but stimulate them to 
greater excellence. Those who most need to be examined are the only 
ones generally who seek to evade it. To ray mind, the commissioner 
should be firm, and, in all but those exceptional cases, which may be 
found occasionally, conform to the strict letter of the law, and examine 
all applicants before certifying to their learning and ability to teach. 
Besides examinations for first grade certificates, in ordinary cases, it 
would be well to know, from personal observation, of their school work, 
somewhat of their fitness to teach, and their skill in school manage- 
ment. 

The plan of having the questions for the examination of teachers 
issued from the Department of Public Instruction, and the examina- 
tions made uniform in matter and time, appears to be a good one, and 
well adapted to secure better qualified teachers. The questions would 
need to be carefully prepared and not made too difficult, however, or 
some of the commissioners, judging from some that the writer has 
known, would need a special preparation, or it may be, a suitable key 
to the questions, to conduct such examinations successfully. 

Just here seems to be the proper place to state that our wise legis- 
lators have not evinced the highest wisdona in interdicting the employ- 
ment, by the agents of the people, of any but duly qualified teachers 
to teach in our public schools; while the people themselves, in the 
exercise of their sovereign power, are permitted to fill the more impor- 
tant position of commissioner, with incompetents, who are empowered 
to grant certificates to others, which they do not themselves merit. 
Surely, means ought to be devised to secure better qualified officers 
than the average of those elected in some commissioner districts, or 
else the salary should be reduced to correspond with the capabilities 
of the incumbent, who is often but a second grade teacher, command- 
ing, as such, a salary of less than |10 per. week, and to whom a salary 
of $500 per annum would be ample compensation for such services as 
he is able to render. 

Many of the commissioner districts are too large and contain too 
many schools to be effectively supervised by one man. Let the board 
of supervisors be authorized to increase the number of commissioner 
districts in the CQunty, dividing the State apportionment for commis- 
sioners' salaries pro rata among them ; but in no case to reduce the 
commissioner's salary below 8500 per annum, including the amount 
received from the county treasury. Madison county contains 224 
school districts, enough to make four commissioner districts averaging 
fifty-six schools,respect*vely — all that one man can efficiently supervise. 
No doubt there woulcVbe an abundance of candidates, et^ually as well 
qualified as the most 'yf those who now strive to obtain the office, still 
seeking it as the sun^mit of their political hopes and aspirations. 

In this connecticy it seems proper to state that means ought to be 
devised to separate the election of school commissioners from partisan 
politics, as is don*/ in regard to other school officers. For this pur- 
pose, and other r^ood reasons, change the school year to July 1, and 
'the annual school meetings to the second Tuesday in July, and once 
in three years h/ave an election of school commissioners on tb© same 
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day, electors voting in their respective election district, as at general 
elections, qualifications of voters being the same as at school-meetings, 
residence in election districts being substituted for residence in school 
districts only. 

With the adoption of a proper township system a still better plan of 
selecting these important officers could be substituted. 

The annual reports of the district trustees still manifest that many 
incompetent persons are yet elected to these important offices. Very 
many of the reports were found defective, some of them so much so 
as to necessitate corrections that could only be secured by corre- 
spondence ; and, in some few instances, even thus the proper state- 
ments were not obtained. .Possibly, were the duty of making the 
reports, especially the statistical parts, devolved upon the district 
clerks, a moderate compensation being allowed them for the service, it 
might be more correctly performed. 

The term for which the writer was appointed is soon to close. It 
is his purpose to devote the few remaining weeks of his service to 
visiting the schools of the district, that he may note repairs and im- 
provements made in school buildings at his suggestion ; observe, also, 
the general conduct of the schools, and, where convenient, by lectures 
and otherwise, endeavor to interest the people in the promotion of 
their educational interests. 

I can but regret that the opportunity to benefit the schools is so 
short, but hope to have the satisfaction of evincing a desire to render 
all the service possible in a cause which I earnestly wish to promote. 

It now only remains for me to express my gratitude to many friends 
who have aided me by sympathy and hospitality, in this important 
service, and to tender to the Department of Public Instruction, and 
especially its honored head, sincere thanks for favors received. 

Educationally yours, 

WILLIAM B. DOWNER, 

School Commissioner. 
Oazenovia, November 27, 1881. 



MONROE COUNTY — First District. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

giR. — It affords me pleasure to comply with your request by submit- 
ting to you a report at the close of my official term, setting forth my 
views of the wants and conditions of the schools which have been 
under my supervision, and to which I have given three years of unre- 
mitting labor. 

Upon entering the work, I found much to commend, more 
partially satisfactory, and most in that peculiar condition which 
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required careful and judicious handling to bring about desired results. 
In many districts new school-houses were needed ; extensive repairs in 
others, and in nearly all a lively and healthful interest in school work 
must take the place of wasteful negligence and general apathy. Such 
obstacles and findings are no doubt reported by many an earnest com- 
missioner,, and I have thought that perchance from the oft-repeated 
story you might properly infer that either the commissioner's system 
is a failure, or that casting sinister reflections upon the work of a pre- 
decessor had become largely chronic. I am free to say that I do not 
believe either conclusion true or just. The fact is the work demanded 
of one man in most instances is too great to be effective in all desired 
departments, and the term of office too short to make his influence 
felt so as to become a moving power among the people. I would ask, of 
what advantage are institutes, method instruction and thorough ex- 
aminations, when after all this, the teacher is set to work in a room 
furnished with miserable desks, a blackboard three by five feet, an entire 
absence of school apparatus, and when the trustee is called upon for 
crayons, brooms, etc., the teacher is compelled to listen to a growling 
lecture upon the pare deviltry of youth and the outrageous swelling 
of taxes before agreeing at some future time to supply seventy-five 
cents' worth of school wants ? 

The greater want or need at present is to awaken interest in schools, 
beginning with the single district, extending the work till all have been 
made to know and feel that enlightened citizenship can only be ob- 
tained through the efficiency of school work, and that in thoroughly 
furnished school-rooms, and at the hands of well-trained teachers. 
For this end, the office of school commissioner should not be connected 
with political action. The qualification of incumbents should include 
character, ability and experience. Character, that their influence may 
extend in the right direction ; ability, that their educational power 
may command the respect and co-operation of the best teachers and 
the educated class of society ; experience, that he may bring to a 
large majority of the teachers ripe and well-digested methods of school 
work, school government and discipline; thereby easily demanding 
and obtaining good work in the school-rooms as well as satisfactory 
results. As heretofore, I report improvement in the condition of the 
schools, not however to that degree in which nothing further is needed. 
I would respectfully refer you to abstracts of trustees' reports of 1881, 
noting increased attendance, new school-houses, etc. ; several school- 
houses were thoroughly repaired during the year. Total number of 
visitations, 186, since January 1 ; a full half-day spent in each school. 

The institute held at Fairport this year conducted by Professors 
Lantry and Kennedy was pronounced by the best teachers of the 
county as exceeding all others held, here, in the amount of available 
instruction and subjects for studied thought. Total attendance, 248. 
Average daily attendance, 166. Subsequent examinations of teachers, 
embracing in part the work of the institute, proved the fact of 
close attention and careful notification of points as well as study and 
thought thereupon. I inclose a set of slips containing such examina- 
tion qu^^tiopg, for your perusal. 
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Teachers' Examinations. 

Preliminary, 

» 

[NOTS. — Answers to Nos. 5 and 11 may oonstitute examples of proficiency in English 
composition.] 

1. Give /w?Z name, address, age, terms taught, and when educated. 

2. Give grade of last certificate and by whom gr9,nted. 

3. Did you attend the last county iastitute? If so, how many days 
present? 

4. Do you take any educational papers or magazine ? Give name. 

5. What is the grand aim of the teacher's work? 

6. What are the teacher-needs to reach such aim? 

7. How will your teaching ability and success be noted? 

8. State effects of such success upon your pupils? 

9. How are possible results best obtained? 

10. How do you measure progress on the part of pupils ? 

11. Hov do you measure your own ? 

12. What part does method play in teaching? 

13. How far do results depend upon method 9 

14. What accepted methods, in some form, have you used in school 
work ? * 

15. Mention four observable and common mistakes made by teach- 
ers in educational work. 

16. State briefly the difference between primary and advanced in- 
struction. 

Miscellaneous. 

[Note. — The figures at the end of each paragraph denote number of credits, 
145 total. Required, 80, 100 and 130.] 

1. What faculty of the child should be addressed upon the first 
presentation of a subject? (5) 

2. What is necessary to the growth of the mnemonic faculties ? (2) 

3. What faculty is most exercised in the study of grammar as a 
science ? (2) 

4. What do you consider good order in school ? (5) 

5. Should a program provide f(fr study as well as recitation ? Why ? 

6. Define school economy. (5) 

7. Define political economy. (5) 

8. Why should the wise teacher carefully study the individual gifts, 
tastes and aptitudes of pupils? (5) 

9. What relation should the acquisition of knowledge sustain to its 
application ? (5) 

10. Write three characteristics in which the experimental teacher 
and the scientific teacher differ. (10) 

11. What event in American History can you mention, by which 
crowned heads have been taught that a people can govern themselves? 
(10) 

12. What are the two most important lessons for American youth 
to learn, having in view the perpetuity of our government ? (4) 

13. To what in the life of Washington, Lincoln and Garfield illustrat- 
ing such lessons, could you point? (10) 
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14. When, where and by which side was the first shot of the 
rebellion fired? (3) 

15. Name and locate the penal institutions in the State of New 
York? (5) 

16. What States did Clay, Calhoun and Webster represent in the 
United States Senate ? (5) 

17. Describe the organs that circulate the blood through the body, 
and their action. (10) 

18. What are the qualifications of a President of the United States, 
as defined by the Constitution ? (10) 

19. Why cannot a supervisor hold the office of trustee? (1) 

20. What three Presidents of the United States died on the fourth 
of July? (5) 

Oeography. 

Note. — Ee- write the following formulas, placing after the figures 
the answers. 



85 points. 60, 70, 80 required. 



Kinds 

of 

Geography. 



2 



Position of J 1 
the Earth. ] 2 



n 

and proofs. 



3 Form. 



^ 



2 

and proofs. 



5 Land. -< 



Divisions. 



Surface. 



6 Soil. ^ 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



1 Fertile. 
Sterile. 






4 Motions. 




Mountains. 
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7 Productions. -< 




2 — 




8 Baces. < 3 
4 



9 Government. 




10 



State 

of 
Society. 



i 



2 
3 

4 
5 



11. What zones have four seasons ? Why ? 

12. What determines the position of the Tropic and Polar^Oircles ? 

13. Bound the town in which you live, tell how it is drained, give 
the number of school districts in it, and its population. 

14. What is the situation of places having the same length of day 
and night that we have ? 

15. Describe the Genesee river, naming the counties through which 
it flows ? 

16. A merchantman is to sail from New York city to Manchester, 
England ; discharge cargo and return via Eio Janeiro. Name two 
leading articles exported by the United States to make up a cargo for 
Manchester; two from England suitable for Rio Janeiro; two from 
Brazil for New York. 

I have felt the need greatly of a general statute or your own pub- 
lished order in regard to examinations, and the granting of certificates. 
Thorough and effective work — work producing possible results — cau 
be performed only by those capable of passing a complete and comprcr 
hensive examination. In order to present such to the teachers, and 
make the necessary demands, and save one's self from the anathemas 
of parents, and the unqualified applicants, the Department must fur- 
nish examination papers, stating demands or percentages on different 
grades of certificates, as is the case with the Regents, or the oiB&ce of 
commissioner must be removed from politics. I heartily concur with 
the several amendments to the School Code made last winter, but would 
call attention to two other points which should receive legislative at- 
tention, viz.: The school year to commence August 1 ; annual meet- 
ing to occur on* the first Tuesday evening of same month; also to do 
away with useless apportionment of library money. 

In making my bow as I step **down and out" of office permit me to 
hope that my statements and suggestions now and heretofore made 
will meet your approval, at the same time extending to trustees and 
teachers for courtesies received, and to your Department for informa- 
tion granted, my most sincere thanks. I am, sir, 

Your obedient servant, ^ 

LUCIUS N. ALLEN, 

School Commissioner. 

HoKBOTE Falls, December 12, 1881. 
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MONEOE COUNTY — Secokd District. 

Hon. Neil Gilmoub, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — I have the honor to submit the following report of the work 
accomplished during the past year in the second commissioner district 
of Monroe county, and the present condition and wants of the schools 
under my jurisdiction. 

I entered upon the duties of the office of commissioner on the first 
day of January, 1881, having been elected for one year to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the resignation of Allen J. Ketcham. 

The requirements of the district, to the fulfillment of which I have 
given my best energies and entire time, have been somewhat trying, 
owing to the long-continued illness of commissioner Ketcham. 

The district comprises the ten towns west of the Genesee river, and 
is divided into one hundred and twenty-one school districts, in which 
there have been employed one hundred and forty-one teachers. 

I have held seven public examinations of applicants for teachers' .cer- 
tificates, and have made two hundred and nine visitations. I have found 
the teachers, with some exceptions, generally faithful, energetic, suc- 
cessful workers, and several of them peculiarly well fitted for their high 
calling. 

The teachers' institute, held at Fairport, in September, proved, under 
the interesting and able instruction of Professors Lantry and Kennedy, 
a source of personal satisfaction and edification to those who attendea 
it. 

Of the one hundred and twenty-one school-bouses, one hundred are 
in good condition ; the remaining twenty-one stand very much in 
need of repair. I confidently expect, however, to see seven of these 
replaced by new buildings in the near future. 

The libraries, by reason of negligence in the past, are many of them 
scattered and lost, while those whose existence is known are generally 
worn out and useless. 

The apparatus, of which there is but little in the district is, with 
few exceptions, in poor condition. In my visitations I have found a 
great want of uniformity of text-books, and have met with many com- 
plaints from teachers on account of this hindrance and growing evil. 

My aim has been to supply the schools with competent and earnest 
teachers, to guard against the renewal of certificates in the hands of 
the inefficient, to aid and encourage the inexperienced, to approve 
good and faithful work, and to raise the standard of excellence. 

Thanking you for advice already given, and hoping for a continu- 
ance of your favor, I am, sir. 

Very respectfully. 

Your obedient servant, 

JEEEMIAH SMITH, , 
School Commissioner^ 

SotJTH Greece, December 29, 188: 
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MONROE COUNTY — RooHESTBR. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superi7itendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — In compliance with your request of the 20th inst, for a re- 
port of the condition and wants of the public schools of this city, we 
would state that there has been but little change in their general con- 
dition since our last report. The most noticeable, however, is the in- 
creased number of pupils that we have recently received from *the pri- 
vate and parochial schools. The belief is now quite general here, that 
the instruction and drill received in the public schools are much more 
thorough than in the other schools ; and this is every year made more 
and more conspicuous, and striking at the Regents' annual examina- 
tion for entrance to our free academy. As a rule, the pupils from the 
public schools who try the examination and fail are the exception ; 
while the reverse of this is true, as applied to the pupils from the other 
schools. The test is a strictly impartial one, and the glaring differ- 
ence in scholarship which the examination discloses in favor of the 
pupils from the public schools is too manifest not to arrest tbe atten- 
tion of our citizens ; and this, with other reasons, has caused an un- 
usual large accession to the public schools, of pupils who have hereto- 
ofre attended elsewhere. 

One of the other causes which has probably contributed to this re- 
sult is the greatly improved sanitary condition of our schools. In 
the construction of new, and in the alteration of old buildings, the 
subject of heating and ventilating them in a manner to secure the 
greatest amount possible of pure air, is receiving the attention and 
consideration of our board of education that its importance deserves. 
This year one new and two of the old buildings have been provided 
with the best steam-heating apparatus procurable, which, in connec- 
tion with the modern and improved arrangements for ventilation, 
make them in this respect all that can be desired. This makes five of 
our largest buildings which are thus heated and ventilated, and the in- 
tention is to gradually remodel and equip all the public school build- 
ings in a similar manner. 

And it looks now, that with our improved school accommodations 
(with which the other schools cannot compete); with the advantages 
of instruction which the graded system and a limited number of 
pupils to each grade confers ; and the fact that the schools will be 
kept so entirely free from sectarianism that all nationalities of what- 
ever shade of religious belief .can have no reasonable grounds for not 
patronizing them, with these, and other advantages in our favor it 
needs no great prescience to foresee that the time is not far distant 
when the public schools will absorb all others. 

In conclusion, we will only say that the present condition of the 
.. public schools of Rochester is very satisfactory. Of course, further 
improvement is attainable ; but we are glad to be able to report pro- 

ress, and to enable us to carry forward the good work to still greater 
jUence, we must ask further time. 
to our wants, we do not know that we have any within the 
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MONEOE COUNTY — Secokd District. 

Hon. Neil Gilmoub, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — I have the honor to submit the following report of the work 
accomplished during the past year in the second commissioner district 
of Monroe county, and the present condition and wants of the schools 
under my jurisdiction. 

I entered upon the duties of the oiB&ce of commissioner on the first 
day of January, 1881, having been elected for one year to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the resignation of Allen J. Ketcham. 

The requirements of the district, to the fulfillment of which 1 have 
given my best energies and entire time, have been somewhat trying, 
owing to the long-continued illness of commissioner Ketcham. 

The district comprises the ten towns west of the Genesee river, and 
is divided into one hundred and twenty-one school districts, in which 
there have been employed one hundred and forty-one teachers. 

I have held seven public examinations of applicants for teachers\cer- 
tificates, and have made two hundred and nine visitations. I have found 
the teachers, with some exceptions, generally faithful, energetic, suc- 
cessful workers, and several of them peculiarly well fitted for their high 
calling. 

The teachers' institute, held atFairport, in September, proved, under 
the interesting and able instruction of Professors Lantry and Kennedy, 
a source of personal satisfaction and edification to those who attended 
it. 

Of the one hundred and twenty-one school-bouses, one hundred are 
in good condition ; the remaining twenty-one stand very much in 
need of repair. I confidently expect, however, to see seven of these 
replaced by new buildings in the near future. 

The libraries, by reason of negligence in the past, are many of them 
scattered and lost, while those whose existence is known are generally 
worn out and useless. 

The apparatus, of which there is but little in the district is, with 
few exceptions, in poor condition. In my visitations I have found a 
great want of uniformity of text-books, and have met with many com- 
plaints from teachers on account of this hindrance and growing evil. 

My aim has been to supply the schools with competent and earnest 
teachers, to guard against the renewal of certificates in the hands of 
the inefficient, to aid and encourage the inexperienced, to approve 
good and faithful work, and to raise the standard of excellence. 

Thanking you for advice already given, and hoping for a continu- 
ance of your favor, I am, sir, 

Very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

JEREMIAH SMITH, 

School Commissioner* 

South Greece, December 29, 1881. 
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MONEOE COUNTY— ■ Rochester. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Supermtendent of Puhlic Instruction : 

Sir. — In compliance with your request of the 20th inst, for a re- 
port of the condition and wants of the public schools of this city, we 
would state that there has been but little change in their general con- 
dition since our last report. The most noticeable, however, is the in- 
creased number of pupils that we have recently received from *the pri- 
vate and parochial schools. The belief is now quite general here, that 
the instruction and drill received in the public schools are much more 
thorough than in the other schools ; and this is every year made more 
and more conspicuous., and striking at the Regents' annual examina- 
tion for entrance to our free academy. As a rule, the pupils from the 
public schools who try the examination and fail are the exception ; 
while the reverse of this is true, as applied to the pupils from the other 
schools. The test is a strictly impartial one, and the glaring differ- 
ence in scholarship which the examination discloses in favor of the 
pupils from the public schools is too manifest not to arrest tbe atten- 
tion of our citizens ; and this, with other reasons, has caused an un- 
usual large accession to the public schools, of pupils who have hereto- 
ofre attended elsewhere. 

One of the other causes which has probably contributed to this re- 
sult is the greatly improved sanitary condition of our schools. In 
the construction of new, and in the alteration of old buildings, the 
subject of heating and ventilating them in a manner to secure the 
greatest amount possible of pure air, is receiving the attention and 
consideration of our board of education that its importance deserves. 
This year one new and two of the old buildings have been provided 
with the best steam-heating apparatus procurable, which, in connec- 
tion with the modern and improved arrangements for ventilation, 
make them in this respect all that can be desired. This makes' five of 
our largest buildings which are thus heated and ventilated, and the in- 
tention is to gradually remodel and equip all the public school build- 
ings in a similar manner. 

And it looks now, that with our improved school accommodations 
(with which the other schools cannot compete); with the advantages 
of instruction which the graded system and a limited number of 
pupils to each grade confers ; and the fact that the schools will be 
kept so entirely free from sectarianism that all nationalities of what- 
ever shade of religious belief .can have no reasonable grounds for not 
patronizing them, with these, and other advantages in our favor it 
needs no great prescience to foresee that the time is not far distant 
when the public schools will absorb all others. 

In conclusion, we will only say that the present condition of the 
public schools of Rochester is very satisfactory. Of course, further 
improvement is attainable ; but we are glad to be able to report pro- 
gress, and to enable us to carry forward the good work to still greater 
excellence, we must ask further time. 

As to our wants, we do not know that we have any within the 
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power of the Department to gratify. We might possibly, if it were 
forced upon us, use a little more money from the State to good ad- 
vantage, and if the Legislature in its wisdom should divert a portion 
of the fund that is now used by the Regents for the support of the 
academies, to the people's academies, the common schools, we might 
possibly be induced to accept our share. 

With thanks for the interest which the Department has ever shown 
for the prosperity of the public schools of our city. 

Yours very respectfully, 

c. N. Simmons, 

^ Superintendent 

Rochester, October 26, 1881. 



MONTGOMERY COUNTY. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — In'compliance with your recent request, I have the pleasure to 
submit the following report. 

This commissioner district includes the whole of Montgomery 
county which is composed of ten townships, embracing within its 
limits one hundred and fifteen districts having school-houses in this 
county, and fifteen joint districts having school-houses in other 
counties. 

Of the one hundred and fifteen districts, one hundred and four 
are common school districts, and eleven union free-school dis- 
tricts. Two of the union free-school districts have academic depart- 
ments both of which are doing thorough work. There are ninety-eight 
frame, thirteen brick, and seven stone school-houses, whose estimated 
value with their sites is $151,103. The average valuation of each school- 
house and site is about |1,280. The assessed valuation of taxable 
property in all the school districts in this county is $9,325,678, 
making an average valuation of each district $81,092. There is in 
this county about $1 of school property to $62 of taxable property. 

Two new school-houses were built during the last year, one in district 
No. 1 of the town of Amsterdam, and one in district No. 5 of the 
town of Root. Other school districts are expected in the near future 
to follow the worthy example of their progressive neighbors. 

The number of licensed teachers employed at the same time for 
twenty-eight weeks or more was one hundred and fifty-one, while the 
whole number of licensed teachers employed during the last school 
year was two hundred and twenty-six, of whom ninety-eight were 
males and one hundred and twenty-eight were females. Of the 
whole number of teachers employed, two hundred and eight were 
licensed by the local officer, fourteen by the State Superintendent, 
and four were graduates of Normal schools. 

The amount paid for teachers' wages was $48,979.69, an average of 
$324.36 per annum. Average length of time schools were taught 
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36.5 weeks. Total expenditure for school purposes, $65,178.80. 
Tho.re were six private schools, and two hundred and twenty-five 
children attended the same. 

A parochial school was organized in the village of Amsterdam last 
April, which drew from the public schools in said village about three 
hundred children. 

The number of children between five and twenty-one years of age 
residing in this county September 30, 1881, was twelve thousand five 
hundred and nine, while the whole number of such children that at- 
tended the public schools was seven thousand seven hundred and 
thirty-five. The average daily attendance for apportionment, five 
thousand and fifty-eight, the actual daily attendance, three thousand 
six hundred and eighty-five. The number of school districts which 
used library money to pay teachers^ wages, eighty. Amount of land 
used for scnool purposes, twenty-eight acres and sixty-five rods. 

During the year ending September 30, 1881, 1 made three hundred 
and two school visits, averagin,g nearly one-half day to each visit. I 
am gratified in being able to say that nearly all the teachers in this 
county are worthy of the high vocation which they are called to 
honor. I am fully convinced that frequent change of teachers is 
detrimental to our public schools. 

The number of applicants for certificates was not so large last year 
as the year previous, which fact accounts for the limited surplus of 
teachers at present. 

The method of written examinations introduced by my worthy 
predecessor,- nearly six years ago, has been strictly adhered to during 
my oflBcial term thus far. 

No person under seventeen years of age is granted a certificate of 
any grade. 

Applicants for third grade certificates are required to pass a satisfac- 
tory examination in the following subjects : spelling, orthography, 
reaSing, geography, grammar, arithmetic, United States History and 
theory of penmanship. 

For second grade, the subjects named, with the three additional : 
algebra, book-keeping and mensuration. Before obtaining a second 
grade certificate, the applicant is required to have one year's experience 
in successful teaching. 

Applicants for first grade certificates are required to have three 
years' experience in successful teaching, and to pass examination in 
the subjects mentioned for third and second grades, and in geometry, 
physiology, natural philosophy, astronomy, and civil government. 

1 verily believe that a uniform system of examination throughout 
the State would have a strong tendency to raise the standard of 
teachers' qualifications. lit would certainly relieve professional teachers 
from many inconveniences which, under the present system, (?) they 
are compelled to suffer. 

Pour appointments were made to the State Normal schools, last 
year; two to the Normal School at Albany, and two to the Normal 
School at Cortland. The public sentiment is, to-day, speaking more 
loudly in favor of State Normal schools than it was wont to do within 
a recent date. 

There are a few Normal school graduates now at work in some of the 
schools in this county; I wish there were more. 

32 
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This county is represented at Cornell University by one pupil. 

Many of the schools in this county are not "provided with necessary 
school-room furniture and apparatus. Every school-room should have 
a dictionary, globe, charts, and out-line maps. The law prohibiting 
trustees of common-school districts from purchasing maps, globes, 
charts, etc., without a vote of a district meeting, should be repealed. 

One of the important duties of the school commissioner, when 
making a school visitation, is to carefully view and esamine the con- 
dition of the school-house and out-buildings.- I very much regret that 
I cannot favorably report the condition of many school-houses, and es- 
pecially, a great many out-buildings. 

In a number of instances, I have been compelled to order trustees to 
remove nuisances from school grounds. 

The practice of allowing school children of both sexes to have recess 
at the same time, both forenoon and afternoon, when they are not 
provided with separate play-grounds and out-buildings, has been 
repeatedly condemned. If I could have the assurance of being sus- 
tained by the Department, I would revoke the license of any teacher 
who would persistently allow a continuance of said practice under the 
circumstances as mentioned above. 

By examining school registers and trustees' reports, I have found a 
very limited number of children above eighteen years of age that have 
attended the public school during the last school year. Knowing the 
above statement to be true, I fail to see the impropriety in making a 
change in the school age as suggested in my report one year ago. 
About two thousand of the inhabitants in this county are between 
eighteen and twenty-one years of age, and 1 can safely say that about 
seventy-five per cent, of such inhabitants live in the manufacturing 
towns. It can, therefore, readily be seen, without further discussion, 
that rural districts do not receive their just proportion of public money 
on account of the present school age of children. 

In relation to the compulsory education law, I need only to say that 
it is entirely ignored, and is therefore a lamentable failure. 

The Montgomery County Teachers' Association established some 
years ago, held its annual meeting at Palatine Bridge last May, and 
continued in session two days. J. W. Kimball, principal of union 
school in district No. 8 of the town of Amsterdam, was president of 
said association. A large number of teachers was in attendance, 
which gave an unmistakable evidence that. the efforts put forth for 
the success of the association were not in vain. 

Spencer Billington, principal of school in district No. 1 of the town 
of Mohawk, was unanimously elected president of the association for 
the ensuing year. Our countyj was represented at the New York 
State Teachers' Association, held at Saratoga Springs last July, by a 
large delegation of teachers. 

The teachers' institute held in the village of Amsterdam, under the 
direction of Prof. F. P. Lantry, assisted by Prof. John Kennedy, 
commencing October 17, and continuing one week, was a decided 
success. There were one hundred and fifty-eight teachers in attend- 
ance. During the evening sessions lectures were delivered by Rev. 
Denis Wortman, of Port Plain, and Profs. Lantry and Kennedy. 
Their lectures upon well-chosen subjects were interesting and very in- 
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structiye, and were listened to by large and appreciative audiences. 
The teachers were so well pleased with the treatment and instruction 
given them by these distinguished institute conductors, that an earnest 
appeal has been made to have them appointed conductors of our next 
institute. 

I need not remind you of the many disputes and school district 
controversies the commissioner is required to settle. 

My present term of office will expire with the expiration of this 
year. During the past three years, I have endeavored to discharge the 
duties of my office with the best of my ability. On the eighth of last 
month, the electors of this county expressed an earnest desire to re- 
tain me as school commissioner another term. If there be no provi- 
dential interference, I shall, on the first day of January next, enter 
upon the duties of the office of school commissioner for the second 
term. 

I fully realize the many responsibilities which will inevitably rest 
upon me while discharging the duties involved. 

It shall be my earnest effort to do all in my power to promote the 
present interest and future welfare of the teachers and public schools 
in Montgomery county. 

Thanking the Department for its kindness t^) me, and the prompt 
replies made to my inquiries during my term of office, 

I am, respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 
ALONZO GEWEYE, 

School Commissioner. 

Spraker's Basin, December 26, 1881. 



NEW YOEK CITY. 

Department of Public Instruction, 
City Superintendent's Office, 
N"ew York, December 7, 1881. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sir. — In compliance with your request as contained in circular of 
October 20, 1 herewith submit a report of the condition of the schools 
under my supervision, with a detailed statement showing money ex- 
pended, number of schools, average attendance, and other facts of in- 
terest and importance. 

The whole amount of money received by the board of education 
in this city, during the year ending at the above date, was 13,641,345.- 
30, of which $593,182.98 was the amount of school moneys apportioned 
to the city by the State Superintendent. The whole amount expended 
for the purposes of common school education was 13,641,345.30, of 
which the following is a statement in detail : 
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For teachers' salaries 12,525,202 57 

For school apparatus 135,430 04 

For colored schools 26,139 23 

For building, hiring, repairs and furnishing school- 
houses, etc. 501,859 82 

For all other incidental expenses, viz. : 

For fuel 179,681 15 

For heating apparatus 31, 718 52 

For janitors' salaries 101 ,324 25 

For nautical school 7,620 00 

For officers' salaries, agents of truancy 

and clerks of trustees. 79,578 18 

For incidental expenses 58,008 28 

357,930 38 

For corporate schools ^. . 94,783 26 

13,641,345 30 



The total expenditure for the year 1881 shows an increase of $245,- 
020.38 over the amount expended last year. This increase arises from the 
fact that during the year, for the purposeof^'providing new buildings, bet- 
ter accommodations, etc., the board spent $501,859.82, a sum greater 
by $250,009.88 than that expended for a similar purpose during 1880. 

The whole number of schools under the jurisdiction of the board 
of education, and supervised by the city superintendent and his 
corps of seven assistants, is 298, classified as follows : 

Normal college and training department 2 

Grammar schools for males 46 

Grammar schools for females 46 

Mixed grammar schools (for both sexes) 12 

Primary departments of grammar schools 68 

Primary schools (separate) 44 

Colored schools 4 

Evening schools (including the Evening High School) 27 

Nautical school (on board the ship St. Mary's) 1 

Corporate schools (industrial schools, reformatories, orphan 

asylums, etc.) 48 

Total 298 



The corporate schools, authorized to participate in the school fund 
are under the immediate care of their respective board's of managers 
or trustees, but are inspected and examined by the officers of this de- 
partment, at least once each year, and the results of such examination 
showing condition and management, are reported to the board of 
education and the boards of managers or trustees. 

During the year, two large buildings capable of accommodating 3,802 
pupils were opened, and three additional buildings now in process of 
completion will be ready for occupancy in a very short time. The 
board also, during vacation, caused very extensive and thorough re- 
pairs to be made generally. 
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In respect to health, accommodations and facilities for education, 
the schools of this city were never in a better condition than they are 
to-day. 

The following table exhibits the average attendance of pupils in 
each class of schools for the year, with the number of teachers em- 
ployed, as compared with the previous year : 



SCHOOLS. 



Normal college, Training, Nautical and 

Saturday schools 

Grammar schools 

Primary departments and schools 

Colored schools 

Evening schools 

Corporate schools 

Total 



Average attendance. 


Number of 


1881. 


1880. 


1881. 


2,222 


2,261 


55 


42,985 


42,352 . 


1,423 


.71,561 


69,773 


1,647 


559 


615 


27 


6,158 


7,876 


271 


9,676 


9,543 


153 


133,161 


132,420 


3,576 



1880. 



69 

1,395 

1,660 

34 

339 

153 



3,650 



The table shows that in the grammar schools, primary departments 
and schools and colored schools, there was an aggregate increase of 
2,365 pupils in average daily attendance, and an increase of eight in 
the number of teachers over the corresponding returns of last year. 

The whole number of different pupils taught during the year as 
shown by special reports from the principals was 219,810. Liast year 
it was 218,889. 

The Normal College, Evening High School and the Nautical 
School still continue to do vrith great etficieney the work for which 
they were especially established. Of the graduates of the Normal 
College of last June, 223 have been duly licensed by the undersigned, 
and some of them are now performing acceptable service as teachers in 
the schools. 

During the year, the course of study was modified to some extent, 
with a view of making it more simple and practical, particularly in 
the higher grades, and of giving more attention to the fundamental 
studies. It is now required that compositions shall be written once 
each week in all grammar classes, in the presence of the teachers, 
upon subjects connected with the oral lessons of the grade, or upon 
subjects read and explained in the class-room, and that these com- 
positions shall be criticized and rewritten ; also that rapid calculation 
in the simple rules of arithmetic be practiced by all the pupils of the 
several grades. 

The evening schools last term were conducted upon the plan of 
organization adopted by the board in June, 1880. The careful in- 
spection and examination which these schools received by this depart- 
ment show that there were greater punctuality and regularity, and 
better scholarship and discipline than during previous years. While 
as the table shows the average attendance was less than it was last 
vear^ the great increase in the attendance of adults^ for whose benefit 
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Twenty-eighth Askuai, Repobt of the 



14. When, where and by which side was the first shot of the 
rebellion fired? (3) . 

16. [NTame and locate the penal institutions in the State of New 
York? (5) 

16. What States did Clay, Calhoun and Webster represent in the 
United States Senate ? (5) 

17. Describe the organs that circulate the blood through the body, 
and their action. (10) 

18. What are the qualifications of a President of the United States, 
as defined by the Constitution ? (10) 

19. Why cannot a supervisor hold the office of trustee? (1) 

20. What three Presidents of the United States died on the fourth 
of July ? (5) 



Geography. 

Note. — Ee- write the following formulas, placing after the figures 
the answers. 



85 points. 60, 70, 80 required. 



Kinds 

of 

Geography. 



Position of J 1 
the Earth. ] 2 



3 Form. 



ri 

and proofs. 



^ and proofs. 



^ Divisions. 



5 Land. ^ 



Surface. 



4 Motions. •• 



Mountains. 



^1 

2 

.3 




^1 
2 



6 Soil. ^ 3 
4 



1 Fertile. 
Sterile. 
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fl 



7 Productions. 




2 — 




8 Baces. -< 



1 

3 

4 
5 



9 Qovernraent. 




10 



State 

of 
Society. 



i 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



11. What zones have four seasons ? Why? 

12. What determines the position of the Tropic and Polar^Circles ? 

13. Bound the town in which you live, tell how it is drained, give 
the number of school districts in it, and its population. 

14. What is the situation of places having the same length of day 
and night that we have ? 

15. Describe the Genesee river, naming the counties through which 
it flows ? 

16. A merchantman is to sail from New York city to Manchester, 
England ; discharge cargo and return via Eio Janeiro. Name two 
leading articles exported by the United States to make up a cargo for 
Manchester; two from England suitable for Eio Janeiro; two from 
Brazil for New York. 

I have felt the need greatly of a general statute or your own pub- 
lished order in regard to examinations, and the granting of certificates. 
Thorough and effective work — work producing possible results — cau 
be performed only by those capable of passing a complete and comprer 
hensive examination. In order to present such to the teachers, and 
make the necessary demands, and save one's self from the anathemas 
of parents, and the unqualified applicants^ the Department must fur* 
nish examination papers, stating demands or percentages on different 
grades of certificates, as is the case with the Regents, or the oflBlce of 
commissioner must be removed from politics. I heartily concur with 
the several amendments to the School Code made last winter, but would 
call attention to two other points which should receive legislative at- 
tention, viz.: The school year to commence August 1; annual meet- 
ing to occur om the first Tuesday evening of same month; also to do 
away with useless apportionment of library money. 

In making my bow as I step "down and out" of office permit me to 
hope that my statements and suggestions now and heretofore made 
will meet your approval, at the same time extending to trustees and 
teachers for courtesies received, and to your Department for informa- 
tion granted, my most sincere thanks. I am, sir. 

Your obedient servant, i 

LUCIUS N. ALLEN, 

School Commissioner. 

HoNEOXE Palls, December 12, 1881, 
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MONROE COUNT Y — Second District. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — I have the honor to submit the following report of the work 
accomplished during the past year in the second commissioner district 
of Monroe county, and the present condition and wants of the schools 
under my jurisdiction. 

I entered upon the duties of the office of commissioner on the first 
day of January, 1881, having been elected for one year to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the resignation of Allen J. Ketcham. 

The requirements of the district, to the fulfillment of which I have 
given my best energies and entire time, have been somewhat trying, 
owing to the long-continued illness of commissioner Ketcham. 

The district comprises the ten towns west of the Genesee river, and 
is divided into one hundred and twenty-one school districts, in which 
there have been employed one hundred and forty-one teachers. 

I have held seven public examinations of applicants for teachers' .cer- 
tificates, and have made two hundred and nine visitations. I have found 
the teachers, with some exceptions, generally faithful, energetic, suc- 
cessful workers, and several of them peculiarly well fitted for their high 
calling. 

The teachers' institute, held atFairport, in September, proved, under 
the interesting and able instruction of Professors Lantry and Kennedy, 
a source of personal satisfaction and edification to those who attended 
it. 

Of the one hundred and twenty-one school-bouses, one hundred are 
in good condition ; the remaining twenty-one stand very much in 
need of repair. I confidently expect, however, to see seven of these 
replaced by new buildings in the near future. 

The libraries, by reason of negligence in the past, are many of them 
scattered and lost, while those whose existence is known are generally 
worn out and useless. 

The apparatus, of which there is but little in the district is, with 
few exceptions, in poor condition. In my visitations I have found a 
great want of uniformity of text-books, and have met with many com- 
plaints from teachers on account of this hindrance and growing evil. 

My aim has been to supply the schools with competent and earnest 
teachers, to guard against the renewal of certificates in the hands of 
the inefficient, to aid and encourage the inexperienced, to approve 
good and faithful work, and to raise the standard of excellence. 

Thanking you for advice already given, and hoping for a continu- 
ance of your favor, I am, sir, 

Very respectfully. 

Your obedient servant, 

JEREMIAH SMITH, 

School Commissioner. 

South Greece, December 29, 1881. 
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MONEOE COUNTY — Rochester. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — In compliance with your request of the 20th inst, for a re- 
port of the condition and wants of the public schools of this city, we 
would state that there has been but little change in their general con- 
dition since our last report. The most noticeable, however, is the in- 
creased number of pupils that we have recently received from *the pri- 
vate and parochial schools. The belief is now quite general here, that 
the instruction and drill received in the public schools are much more 
thorough than in the other schools ; and this is every year made more 
and more conspicuous,, and striking at the Regents' annual examina- 
tion for entrance to our free academy. As a rule, the pupils from the 
public schools who try the examination and fail are the exception ; 
while the reverse of this is true, as applied to the pupils from the other 
schools. The test is a strictly impartial one, aud the glaring differ- 
ence in scholarship which the examination discloses in favor of the 
pupils from the public schools is too manifest not to arrest tbe atten- 
tion of our citizens ; and this, with other reasons, has caused an un- 
usual large accession to the public schools, of pupils who have hereto- 
ofre attended elsewhere. 

One of the other causes which has probably contributed to this re- 
sult is the greatly improved sanitary condition of our schools. In 
the construction of new, and in the alteration of old buildings, the 
subject of heating and ventilating them in a manner to secure the 
greatest amount possible of pure air, is receiving the attention and 
consideration of our board of education that its importance deserves. 
This year one new and two of the old buildings have been provided 
with the best steam-heating apparatus procurable, which, in connec- 
tion with the modern and improved arrangements for ventilation, 
make them in this respect all that can be desired. This makes* five of 
our largest buildings which are thus heated and ventilated, and the in- 
tention is to gradually remodel and equip all the public school build- 
ings in a similar manner. 

And it looks now, that with our improved school accommodations 
(with which the other schools cannot compete); with the advantages 
of instruction which the graded system and a limited number of 
pupils to each grade confers ; and the fact that the schools will be 
kept so entirely free from sectarianism that all nationalities of what- 
ever shade of religious belief .can have no reasonable grounds for not 
patronizing them, with these, and other advantages in our favor it 
needs no great prescience to foresee that the time is not far distant 
when the public schools will absorb all others. 

In conclusion, we will only say that the present condition of the 
public schools of Rochester is very satisfactory. Of course, further 
improvement is attainable ; but we are glad to be able to report pro- 
gress, and to enable us to carry forward. the good work to still greater 
excellence, we must ask further time. 

As to our wants, we do not know that we have any within the 
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power of the Department to gratify. We might possibly, if it were 
forced upon us, use a little more money from the State to good ad- 
vantage, and if the Legislature in its wisdom should divert a portion 
of the fund that is now used by the Regents for the support of the 
academies, to the people's academies, the common schools, we might 
possibly be induced to accept our share. 

With thanks for the interest which the Department has ever shown 
for the prosperity of the public schools of our city, 

Yours very respectfully, 

c. N. Simmons, 

^ Superintendent. 

EooHBSTER, October 26, 1881. 



'i ' 



MONTGOMERY COUNTY. 
Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — In'compliance with your recent request, I have the pleasure to 
submit the following report. 

This commissioner district includes the whole of Montgomery 
county which is composed of ten townships, embracing within its 
limits one hundred and fifteen districts having school-houses in this 
county, and fifteen joint districts having school-houses in other 
counties. 

Of the one hundred and fifteen districts, one hundred and four 
are common school districts, and eleven union free-school dis- 
tricts. Two of the union free-school districts have academic depart- 
ments both of which are doing thorough work. There are ninety-eight 
frame, thirteen brick, and seven stone school-houses, whose estimated 
value with their sites is $151,103. The average valuation of each school- 
house and site is about |1,280. The assessed valuation of taxable 
property in all the school districts in this county is $9,325,678, 
making an average valuation of each district $81,092. There is in 
this county about $1 of school property to $62 of taxable property. 

Two new school-houses were built during the last year, one in district 
No. 1 of the town of Amsterdam, and one in district No. 5 of the 
town of Root. Other school districts are expected in the near future 
to follow the worthy example of their progressive neighbors. 

The number of licensed teachers employed at the same time for 
twenty-eight weeks or more was one hundred and fifty-one, while the 
whole number of licensed teachers employed during the last school 
year was two hundred and twenty-six, of whom ninety-eight were 
males and one hundred and twenty-eight were females. Of the 
whole number of teachers employed, two hundred and eight were 
licensed by the local officer, fourteen by the State Superintendent, 
and four were graduates of Normal schools. 

The amount paid for teachers' wages was $48,979.69, an average of 
$324.36 per annum. Average length of time schools were taught 
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S6.5 weeks. Total expenditure for school purposes, $65,178.80. 
Thnre were six private schools, and two hundred and twenty-five 
<5hildren attended the same. 

A parochial school was organized in the village of Amsterdam last 
^pril, which drew from the public schools in said village about three 
liundred children. 

The number of children between five and twenty-one years of age 
Tcsiding in this county September 30, 1881, was twelve thousand five 
hundred and nine, while the whole number of such children that at- 
tended the public schools was seven thousand seven hundred and 
thirty-five. The average daily attendance for apportionment, five 
thousand and fifty-eight, the actual daily attendance, three thousand 
six hundred and eighty-five. The number of school districts which 
used library money to pay teachers^ wages, eighty. Amount of land 
used for scnool purposes, twenty-eight acres and sixty-five rods. 

During the year ending September 30, 1881, 1 made three hundred 
and two school visits, averagin,g nearly one-half day to each visit. I 
am gratified in being able to say that nearly all the teachers in this 
county are worthy of the high vocation which they are called to 
honor. I am fully convinced that frequent change of teachers is 
detrimental to our public schools. 

The number of applicants for certificates was not so large last year 
as the year previous, which fact accounts for the limited surplus of 
teachers at present. 

The method of written examinations introduced by my worthy 
predecessor,- nearly six years ago, has been strictly adhered to during 
my official term thus far. 

No person under seventeen years of age is granted a certificate of 
any grade. 

Applicants for third grade certificates are required to pass a satisfac- 
tory examination in the following subjects : spelling, orthography, 
reading, geography, grammar, arithmetic, United States History and 
theory of penmanship. 

For second grade, the subjects named, with the three additional : 
algebra, book-keeping and mensuration. Before obtaining a second 
grade certificate, the applicant is reqnired to have one year's experience 
in successful teaching. 

Applicants for first grade certificates are required to have three 
years' experience in successful teaching, and to pass examination in 
the subjects mentioned for third and second grades, and in geometry, 
physiology, natural philosophy, astronomy, and civil government. 

I verily believe that a uniform system of examination throughout 
the State would have a strong tendency to raise the standard of 
teachers' qualifications. It would certainly relieve professional teachers 
from many inconveniences which, under the present system, (?) they 
are compelled to suffer. 

Pour appointments were made to the State Normal schools, last 
year; two to the Normal School at Albany, and two to the Nprmal 
School at Cortland. The public sentiment is, to-day, speaking more 
loudly in favor of State Normal schools than it was wont to do within 
a recent date. 

There are a few Normal school graduates now at work in some of the 
schools in this county; I wish there were more. 

32 
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This county is represented at Cornell University by one pupil. 

Many of the schools in this county are not "provided with necessary 
school-room furniture and apparatus. Every school-room should have 
a dictionary, globe, charts, and out-line maps. The law prohibiting 
trustees of common-school districts from purchasing maps, globes, 
charts, etc., without a vote of a district meeting, should be repealed. 

One of the important duties of the school commissioner, when 
making a school visitation, is to carefully view and esamine the con- 
dition of the school-house and out-buildings.- I very much regret that 
I cannot favorably report the condition of many school-houses, and es- 
pecially, a great many out-buildings. 

In a number of instances, I have been compelled to order trustees to 
remove nuisances from school grounds. 

^ The practice of allowing school children of both sexes to have recess 
at the same time, both forenoon and afternoon, when they are not 
provided with separate play-grounds and out-buildings, has been 
repeatedly condemned. If I could have the assurance of being sus- 
tained by the Department, I would revoke the license of any teacher 
who would persistently allow a continuance of said practice under the 
circumstances as mentioned above. 

By examining school registers and trustees' reports, I have found a 
very limited number of children above eighteen years of age that have 
attended the public school during the last school year. Knowing the 
above statement to be true, I fail to see the impropriety in making a 
ch9.nge in the school age as suggested in my report one year ago. 
About two thousand of the inhabitants in this county are between 
eighteen and twenty- one years of age, and I can safely say that about 
seventy-five per cent, of such inhabitants live in the manufacturing 
towns. It can, therefore, readily be seen, without further discussion, 
that rural districts do not receive their just proportion of public money 
on account of the present school age of children. 

In relation to the compulsory education law, I need only to say that 
it is entirely ignored, and is therefore a lamentable failure. 

The Montgomery County Teachers' Association established some 
years ago, held its annual meeting at Palatine Bridge last May, and 
continued in session two days. J. W. Kimball, principal of union 
school in district No. 8 of the town of Amsterdam, was president of 
said association. A large number of teachers was in attendance, 
which gave an unmistakable evidence that. the efforts put forth for 
the success of the association were not in vain. 

Spencer Billington, principal of school in district No. 1 of the town 
of Mohawk, was unanimously elected president of the association for 
the ensuing year. Our county] was represented at the New York 
State Teachers' Association, held at Saratoga Springs last July, by a 
large delegation of teachers. 

The teachers' institute held in the village of Amsterdam, under the 
direction of Prof. F. P. Lantry, assisted by Prof. John Kennedy, 
commencing October 17, and continuing one week, was a decided 
success. There were one hundred and fifty-eight teachers in attend- 
ance. During the evening sessions lectures were delivered by Rev. 
Denis Wortman, of Fort Plain, and Profs. Lantry and Kennedy. 
Their lectures upon well-chosen subjects were interesting and very in- 
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structiye, and were listened to by large and appreciative audiences. 
The teachers were so well pleased with the treatment and instruction 
given them by these distinguished institute conductors, that an earnest 
appeal has been made to have them appointed conductors of our next 
institute. 

I need not remind you of the many disputes and school district 
controversies the commissioner is required to settle. 

My present term of office will expire with the expiration of this 
year. During the past three years, I have endeavored to discharge the 
duties of my office with the best of my ability. On the eighth of last 
month, the electors of this county expressed an earnest desire to re- 
tain me as school commissioner another term. If there be no provi- 
dential interference, I shall, on the first day of January next, enter 
upon the duties of the office of school commissioner for the second 
term. ^ 

I fully realize the many responsibilities which will inevitably rest 
upon me while discharging the duties involved. 

It shall be my earnest effort to do all in my power to promote the 
present interest and future welfare of the teachers and public schools 
in Montgomery county. 

Thanking the Department for its kindness t^) me, and the prompt 
replies made to my inquiries during my term of office, 

I am, respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 
ALONZO GEWEYE, 

School Commissioner, 

Spraker's Basin, December 26, 1881. 



NEW YORK CITY. 

Department of Public Instruction, 
City Superintendent's Office, 
New York, December 7, 1881. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sir. — In compliance with your request as contained in circular of 
October 20, 1 herewith submit a report of the condition of the schools 
under my supervision, with a detailed statement showing money ex- 
pended, number of schools, average attendance, and other facts of in- 
terest and importance. 

The whole amount of money received by the board of education 
in this city, during the year ending at the above date, was $3,641,345.- 
30, of which $593,182.98 was the amount of school moneys apportioned 
to the city by the State Superintendent. The whole amount expended 
for the purposes of common school education was 13,641,345.30, of 
which the following is a statement in detail : 
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For teachers' salaries $2,525,202 57 



For school apparatus 

For colored schools. . . 

For building, hiring, repairs and furnishing school- 
houses, etc 

For all other incidental expenses, viz. : 

For fuel 179,681 15 

For heating apparatus 31, 718 52 

For janitors' salaries 101,324 25 

For nautical school 7,620 00 

For officers' salaries, agents of truancy 

and clerks of trustees. 79,578 18 

For incidental expenses 58,008 28 



135,430 04 
26,139 23 

501,859 82 



For corporate schools 



357,930 38 
94,783 26 



13,641,345 30 

The total expenditure for the year 1881 shows an increase of $245,- 
020.38 over the amount expended last year. This increase arises from the 
fact that during the year, for the purpose'of^'providing new buildings, bet- 
ter accommodations, etc., the board spent $501,859.82, a sum greater 
by $250,009.88 than that expended for a similar purpose during 1880. 

The whole number of schools under the jurisdiction of the board 
of education, and supervised by the city superintendent and his 
corps of seven assistants, is 298, classified as follows : 

Normal college and training department 2 

Grammar schools for males 46 

Grammar schools for females 46 

Mixed grammar schools (for both sexes) 12 

Primary departments of grammar schools 68 

Primary schools (separate) 44 

Colored schools 4 

Evening schools (including the Evening High School) 27 

Nautical school (on board the ship St. Mary's) 1 

Corporate schools (industrial schools, reformatories, orphan 

asylums, etc.) 48 

Total 298 



The corporate schools, authorized to participate in the school fund 
are under the immediate care of their respective boards of managers 
or trustees, but are inspected and examined by the officers of this de- 
partment, at least once each year, and the results of such examination 
showing condition and management, are reported to the board of 
education and the boards of managers or trustees. 

During the year, two large buildings capable of accommodating 3,802 
pupils were opened, and three additional buildings now in process of 
completion will be ready for occupancy in a very short time. The 
board also, during vacation, caused very extensive and thorough re- 
pairs to be made generally. 
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In respect to health, accommodations and facilities for education, 
the schools of this city were never in a better condition than they are 
to-day. 

The following table exhibits the average attendance of pupils in 
each class of schools for the year, with the number of teachers em- 
ployed, as compared with the previous year : 



SCHOOLS. 



Normal college, Training, Nautical and 

Saturday schools 

Grammar schools 

Prim.ary departments and schools 

Colored schools 

Evening schools 

Corporate schools 

Total 



Avera^ attendance. 


Number of 


1881. 


1880. 


1881. 


2,222 


2,261 


55 


42,985 


42,352 . 


1,423 


.71,561 


69,773 


1,647 


559 


615 


27 


6,158 


7,876 


271 


9,676 


9,543 


153 


133,161 


132,420 


3,576 



1880. 



69 

1,395 

1,660 

34 

339 

153 



3,650 



The table shows that in the grammar schools, primary departments 
and schools and colored schools, there was an aggregate increase of 
2,365 pupils in average daily attendance, and an increase of eight in 
the number of teachers over the corresponding returns of last year. 

The whole number of different pupils taught during the year as 
shown by special reports from the principals was 219,810. Liast year 
it was 218,889. 

The Normal College, Evening High School and the Nautical 
School still continue to do with great efficiency the work for which 
they were especially established. Of the graduates of the Normal 
College of last June, 223 have been duly licensed by the undersigned, 
and some of them are now performing acceptable service as teachers in 
the schools. 

During the year, the course of study was modified to some extent, 
with a view of making it more simple and practical, particularly in 
the higher grades, and of giving more attention to the fundamental 
studies. It is now required that compositions shall be written once 
each week in all grammar classes, in the presence of the teachers, 
upon subjects connected with the oral lessons of the grade, or upon 
subjects read and explained in the class-room, and that these com- 
positions shall be criticized and rewritten ; also that rapid calculation 
in the simple rules of arithmetic be practiced by all the pupils of the 
several grades. 

The evening schools last term were conducted upon the plan of 
organization adopted by the board in June, 1880. The careful in- 
spection and examination which these schools received by this depart- 
ment show that there were greater punctuality and regularity, and 
better scholarship and discipline than during previous years. While 
as the table shows the average attendance was less than it was last 
year, the great increase in the attendance of adults, for whose benefit 
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evening schools were originally founded, more than compensates fo^ 
the loss of attendance by the younger children. 

The board of education, January 1, 1881, transferred the com' 
pulsory education department to the undersigned. 

Eespectfully submitted, 

JOHN JASPEE, 

Superintendent. 



NIAGAKA COUNTY — Lookpobt. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — The report submitted from this office one year ago treated 
particularly of several important changes then just effected in the 
school system of this city, among which were the re-organization of 
the gradation, the revision of the course of study, and the reduction of 
the daily session *from six hours to five. 

I have the honor now to report the successful operation of all those 
measures, and the marked improvement they have produced in the con- 
dition of the schools. The new features are now among the most 
important of our system, and as such claim brief attention in this 
report, although they were considered, at length, in the last. 

Gradation. 

As to the gradation, its leading feature is its combination of yearly 
grades with half-yearly class intervals. The new scheme is now in 
complete and regular operation. The grades of study remain as 
before — a year in length. The pupils, however, are divided into 
classes following each other through the course of study at intervals 
of but half a year. As a rule, each teacher has charge of two of 
these classes, each completing a year's work under her instruction. 
At the opening of a school-year the lower class in any room stands at 
the beginning of a grade of study, while the higher class begins at the 
middle point. At the close of the year the lower class will have fin- 
ished the grade, and the higher will have reached the middle point of 
the next higher grade, still maintaining its lead of half a year. It 
will be observed that the year's work of the lower class laps half way 
by that of the higher, i. e., the lower class does the same work in the 
latter half of the school year that the higher does in the former half. 
In like manner the year's work of the higher class in one room laps 
half way by that of the lower class in the next higher room. It is 
this lapping of one year's work upon another that produces the half- 
yearly interval between classes, while the grades of study remain a 
year in length. 

Experience has demonstrated that this system has important and 
peculiar merits. The old plan caused injustice and discouragement 
by compelling those pupils, who lacked the qualifications for continued 
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^i^^^cement with their several classes, to drop back a wh(^le year, 
? -J^^^gh, as a rule, their deficiencies could have been made good in 
, i^ that time or less. Under the new scheme such pupils lose but 
^* a year, and the delay is but little, if any, more than they actually 
^, ^d to enable them to recover lost ground. But the advantage to 
^"^^ bright and ambitious pupils is no less important than to the dull 
^^d backward. The distance between classes is so short that those 
Possessing ability to do extra work — and there are such in every 
school — have but little difficulty in overtaking the class just in ad- 
vance, and so gaining ti^me. This they are at all times encouraged 
to do, and whenever their qualifications are found sufficient they are 
promoted at once. I'his discretionary promotion of individual pupils, 
made without reference to a general transfer at a fixed time, have 
already become a prominent feature in the workings of the new sys- 
tem, care being taken that none shall be kept idle in a grade too low 
for them, nor, on the other hand, urged forward beyond their 
strength. 

One year was chosen as the length of the grades, rather than half a 
year, in order to prevent the too frequent recurrence of general re- 
classiffications. As re-classifficatidns occur only on the completion of 
a grade, the longer the grade, the more infrequent the re-classiffica- 
tion. The opinion expressed in my last report is still held, that the 
examination tests upon which re-classiffi cations are based may be too 
frequent. These tests, though called examinations for promotion, 
would more properly be termed examinations for detention, since it is 
their purpose and effect to call promotion into question. Occurring 
too frequently they keep the pupil in constant danger of losing'-his 
place in his class. The undue anxiety thus induced cannot but be 
opposed to the best interests of the child as regards both his physical 
health and his intellectual development. Under the operations of the 
present system pupils remain a whole year in charge of one teacher, 
and, except in the cases of a few, the question of their continued ad- 
vancement does not present itself until the year is at its end. There 
are, however, examinations at different times ^during the year, but 
these are of the nature of reviews, and do not bear directly on the 
question of promotion. 

In a wordj the present scheme of gradation combines the elements 
of stability and flexibility, and it is believed that it is as well adapted 
to the needs of the schools of this city as any other known plan. The 
long grades promote the general good by obviating friction and fur- 
nishing conditions necessary to intellectual development. On the 
other hand, the short intervals adapt the system to the needs of indi- 
vidual pupils, permitting them to advance slowly or rapidly as their 
peculiar circumstances and abilities may require. 

Course of Studt. 

It is not too much to say that the course of study as revised last 
year has resulted in improved work in every subject and every grade. 
In no subject has there been greater improvement than in liiguage. 
Besides the varied exercises designed especially for language develop- 
ment, there has been constant effort to make correct expression, both 
oml and written, a matter of every-day practice. Common errora of 
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speech are corrected as they occur, and every written exercise and reci- 
tation, whatever the subject, is made an exercise in the use of capital 
letters and punctuation marks, as well as in spelling and penmanship. 
It is recogni:5ed as a principle of vital importance that any system of 
language training which does not have its effect in the habits of the 
child is of but little value. 

Among both teachers and pupils there is a greatly increased interest 
in the subject of . reading. This is but the natural result of ^the 
rational methods of instruction employed. In teaching beginners a 
combination of the word, phonic, and sentence methods is used. The 
sentence method is a practical recognition of the principle that true 
oral reading is the expression of thought. The little ones are taught, 
from the first, to attempt to read no sen tepee aloud until they have 
first read it through mentally to get the thought. The thought hav- 
ing been thus apprehended, the sentence is then read aloud as the ex- 
pression of the thought; and it has beep found in actual experience 
that the thought controls the expression to such an extent as to pro- 
duce almost the same naturalness and animation in reading as charac- 
. terize the child's spontaneous speech. The phonic method is intro- 
duced at an early, though not the^earliest, stage both as a means of 
vocal drill and as a key by which the pupil is enabled to make out new 
words for himself. 

The action of the board of education in providing supplementary 
reading matter for all grades has been fruitful of grand results. A 
great advance has been made as regards the pupil's ability to read 
well from other books than his school r'eader. And what is perhaps 
even better is the fact that the excellence and attractiveness of the 
supplementary matter have developed a taste for good books and in- 
culcated the habit of reading as a means of gaining information. 
These far-reaching results, it'is needless to say, are not, produced by the 
old practice of confining the reading lessons for a whole year to 'the 
meager contents of a single text-book. 

In penmanship the aim is to teach children not only to form the 
letters correctly, but also to write easily, fluently and rapidly. To 
this end correct position and pen-holding are insisted upon, and much 
practice is given in exercises for the development of the true writing 
movement, the movement which employs the arm as, well as the 
thumb and finger. The gratifying results reached indicate that very 
few who have the opportunity of correct training in childhood need 
suffer in later life from the disadvantages, not to say discredit, of a 
stiff and cramped handwriting. 

The work in vocal music deserves a much fuller notice than it is 
practicable to give it in this report. After a year's discontinuance the 
services of Professor E. H. Nourse have been resumed as special 
teacher of this subject, and the same remarkable results are again mani- 
fest which characterized his former labors. There are, it is true, ob- 
jections urged against this branch from the economical standpoint, but 
its success is not disputed. The marvelous proficiency with which chil- 
dren of all grades sing by note, the vocal culture derived, the delightful 
and healthful recreation afforded, and the morally elevating and refining 
effect of singing songs of pure and ennobling sentiment combine to 
make this department of instruction one of the most important of 
our system. 
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The Daily Session. 

My last report mentioned the reduction of the daily session of school 
from six hours to five and stated the considerations that led to the 
change. It is believed that the reduction has produced none but the 
best results, among which may be mentioned better health, better eye- 
sight, better spirits, and even better scholarship. 

Buildings. 

Lockport will not suffer from a comparison of its school buildings 
with those of any other city of its size in the State. In point of 
healthfulness, architectural appearance and convenience of internal 
arrangement they would dcf no discredit to any city. Altogether there 
are six : five '^ ward school " buildings occupied by children in the 
first seven grades of the course, and the union school building occu- 
pied by the High school and the highest two of the grammar grades. 
The union school building is the only one constructed of stone, all 
the others being of brick. The smallest of the ward buildings con- 
tains but two rooms ; the other four are similar in size and plan, each 
containing six or seven class-rooms, besides one large room occupied 
by the principal's class and used also for assembly purposes. All 
rooms in these buildings are used for both study and recitation, and 
each is under the exclusive charge of a single tei^cher. The spacious 
halls extending from front to rear facilitate all the movements of the 
school and aid in the ventilation of the several class-rooms. The 
union building is the largest in the city.^ The first of its. three floors 
is occupied by grammar grades, the other two by the High school. It 
contains two large assembly rooms, and eleven smaller rooms used for 
recitation only. Though the largest building it is also the oldest and 
plainest. It has, however, been kept in good repair (about $1,500 hav- 
ing been expended upon it during the last year) and is still a com- 
modious and comfortable building. 

Qualifications of Teachers, 

As regards the scholastic attainments of the teachers employed in 
this city, there is abundant reason for pride and gratification. A 
goodly number hold diplomas from the higher institutions of learn- 
ing, and nearly all who teach in primary, intermediate, and grammar 
grades are graduates from our own High school. We have been made 
to realize, however, that indispensable as scholastic attainments are, 
they cannot supply the place of special training for the profession of 
teaching. 

Of many teachers who are now serving with signal ability and great 
success, it is no disparagement to say that for lack of professional train- 
ing their first efforts were little better than a series of failures. And 
I am constrained to admit that as the result of employing teachers 
without either training or experience there is too much unskilled and 
ineffective work done in our schools to-day. But as this community, 
like most others, is partial to local talent, it is not at present practi- 
cable, if indeed it were expedient, to employ normal graduates to the 
exclusion of those who have completed the course of our own excellent 
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High school. To overcome the difficulty it is now under consideratioii 
to require those applicants who have the requisite scholastic qualifica- 
tions, but lack experience, to undergo a systematic course of observa- 
tion and actual practice under the guidance of experienced and skill- 
ful teachers in our own schools. Such training, it is true, could not 
supply the place of a complete course at a Normal school or of more 
extended experience. It could hardly fail, however, to increase the 
efficiency of young teachers many fold, and therefore result in inesti- 
mable advantage to the schools. It would also develop who of the ap- 
plicants had natural aptness for teaching, and who had not, thus en- 
abling the authorities to choose wisely when permanent appointments 
were to be made. 

Eespectfully submitted, 

ARTHUR A. SKINNER, 

Superintendent. 
LocKPORT, December 29, 1881. 



ONEIDA COUNTY — Fourth District. 



Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — In accordance with your request, I submit the following re-, 
port for this commissioner district, which consists of the towns of 
Annaville, Ava, Boonville, Forestport, Lee, Remsen, Steuben, Trenton 
and Western, comprising in all one hundred and thirty-two school 
districts, two of which are joint, having school-houses in other coun- 
ties, one in Herkimer and one in Lewis county. 

Reports have been received from all of the districts. One hundred 
and forty-five teachers have been employed for at least twenty-eight 
weeks during the year. 

I was appointed the first of October. Since then my time has been \ 
employed thus : October and November, examination of teachers, and 
making out abstracts. I am glad to report all my schools now in 
operation, with but few exceptions. 

Having just been appointed, I cannot forward as much of a report j 
as I can when I become familiar with my district and the duties of 
my office. 

I offer my thanks to the Department for the patience with which it 
has borne with me. I remain. 

Yours truly, 
J. F. HILTS, 
V School Commissioner. 

Hav^tkiksvillj); December 19, 1881. 
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ONONDAGA COUNTY — Second District. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sir. — The condition of the schools under my jurisdiction is gener- 
ally favorable. 

Of nearly one hundred schools the commissioner has not found one 
during the three years, either in summer or winter, that he considered 
such aQ utter failure as to call for official closing, and not more than 
five to ten in each round of visits that were not doing well. 

Most of the teachers are young and inexperienced, but they are gen- 
erally fair scholars, conscientious liverS) ambitious and hopeful 
workers, willing to receive and try to carry out suggestions for the im- 
provement of their schools. 

Town Contentions. 

During the past winter several town assemblages of teachers and 
pupils were held on Saturdays, and during the past summer, one was 
held every Saturday afternoon at the most convenient place in each of 
my seven towns, at which five to ten schools were represented by 
pupils and patrons, and a larger number by teachers. 

At these convocations of summer schools there was very little dis- 
cussion. 

The commissioner had, early in the term, sent a printed postal to 
every teacher, naming the time and place of every one of these seven 
successive meetings, and urging teachers to prepare pupils or classes 
to take part in the same. The object was, not to permit teachers to 
brag of what they had done or could do, but to show from their own 
pupils the result of school-room work. Primary instruction with be- 
ginners was made a prominent feature of every summer meeting, in 
which the new and more advanced modes of training five-year-olds 
were shown. Music, marching, singing, declamations, compositions, 
phonics, numbers, language, reading, spelling, geography, writing, 
drawing, mapping, object lessons, book-keeping and ornithology were 
among the subjects presented. Every meeting was reported in the 
local presses. At one meeting over forty teachers were present 
One report in the local press says: "The commissioner is doing a 
good work by holding these town associations, since they bring 
the teachers together and familiarize them with the best methods of 
accomplishing the best results." 

Shade Trees. 

The commissioner found only about one-fourth or one-third of the 
school grounds supplied with shade trees. By talking in the schools, 
and urging the matter in the local presses, several districts have each, 
by tax or voluntary " bees/' set out from thirty to fifty maples or 
elms on their school grounds. 
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Local Geography. 

The commissioner found that some teachers knew more of the 
geography of Africa than of their own town or county. He very 
easily persuaded 0. W. Bardeen to prepare and publish a little forty- 
eight page geography of Onondaga county, with a separate 10x12 inch 
school map of the same. Purchasing one hundred of these geogra- 
phies and maps, and having these maps pasted on thick paste-board, 
bound and strung with tape, with brass-headed nails and a hammer, 
one of each was hung up in every school-house, at an extra expense 
of nearly fifty dollars to the commissioner. A greatly increased in- 
terest in home geography is the result. 

Thermometers. 

Mr. Lewis H. Eedfield, a public spirited citizen of Syracuse, has 
this year given between 300 and 400 thermometers to the public 
schools in the towns of Onondaga county. These have been dis- 
tributed by the school commissioners, or fastened to the walls by 
screws by the commissioners on their visits to the schools. James L. 
Bagg, Esq., of Syracuse, has also given shade trees liberally, to be 
set out in school-house parks. Thus the Christian spirit that has 
founded and supported the education of all is specially exemplified in 
the do-good spirit toward the little children of such men. 

EiOH AND Poor Districts. 

To show the contrasts in the pecuniary and other means of sup- 
porting our schools, the following table of the five union schools ill 
this commissioner district, and its five weakest districts, has been pre- 
pared : 
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These five weakest districts occupy two or three times the territory 
of the five union districts. They have intelligent citizens, briglit 
children, and sometimes good schools. Their teachers have also time 
for more personal attention and assistance to each of their small 
number of pupils. These weak districts have the disadvantages of 
poverty ; but the children have also some of the advantages in train- 
ing children that poverty, rural life, and necessary toil bring ; and 
we cannot surely foretell that the children in these poor districts will 
not average as industrious, honest and successful citizens as those in 
the five wealthy districts. 

Sole Trustees. 

The advantages of having one executive head for a school district 
are so great that nine-tenths of my districts adopt it. But where the 
necessary and very absolute power of trustees is all in one individual, 
the law very properly forbids his employing a teacher related to him 
within two degrees by blood or marriage. Would it not be well to 
carry the same principle of guarding against the evils of self-interest 
by jiutting the following language into law? Nor shall any sole 
trustee be directly or indirectly interested pecuniarily in hoarding Ms 
teacher, or furnishing supplies for his school, tuithout a voted per- 
mission, at a school meeting. Where there are three trustees the law 
might permit two to hire a relative of a third trustee, or hire him to 
board a teacher, or furnish supplies, as "is now the rule in boards of 
education for union schools. But a sole trustee will sometimes even 
pay extra wages to a teacher, on the understanding that the teacher 
shall pay extra wages to said sole trustee for board, and sometimes 
there is trouble between trustee and teacher when tho boarding place 
is changed. Three years experience of one school commissioner 
justifies the assertion. 

Change the 140 to 150 or 160 divisor. During the past year, the law 
has very properly changed the qualifications of voters from owners 
liable to taxation to owners of property that have paid a tax. Perhaps 
it was well also to change the divisor for average attendance to 538 
weeks or 140 days. Still fhis change in the law will increase the 
public money of the strongest schools, and diminish that of the feebler 
districts. During the past year, fourteen of my districts had schools 
only 28 weeks, four 29 weeks, eight 30 weeks, eight 31 weeks, twenty- 
four 3^ weeks, four 33 weeks, eight 34 weeks, three 35 weeks, five 36 
weeks, four 38 weeks, three 39 weeks, six 40 weeks, and one 44 weeks. 
As less than one-fifth are voluntarily under 30 weeks, and about one- 
third under 32 weeks, it seems that, after one year's notice, the law 
might veiT properly and easily raise the legal school year to 30 or 32 
weeks and make the constant divisor 150 or 160. 

^ Female Suffeage. 

Suffrage, at school meetings, in the Empire State, has given women 
the lion's share. This is certainly so if other laws about husbands, 
wives, and their children are right as they now stand. To illustrate, 
let us call to mind that the majority of men and women become hus- 
bands and wives without owning property that has been taxed, and, 
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also, without children. In a few years the majority of these partner- 
ships has both. Suffrage at school meetings is given on only one or 
two things, ownership of property that pays a tax for the school, or 
ownership or legal control of a child that has attended the school eight 
weeks. 

It may be said that the mothers own as much of children as the 
fathers. That sounds natural and well. But is it law ? Who, in law,- 
has the legal control ? It may be said the wives have worked as hard 
as the husbands in securing property, and therefore the after-marriage 
^accumulations should be owned equally by both. For example, half 
of A. T. Stewart's estate should have been legally his wife's. Fortu- 
nately or unfortunately this is not law. It is a great question that 
has many and various bearings. But it must be admitted that the 
present law is a violation of general principles. At twenty years of 
age 4. and B, without property or children, marry. At thirty A owns 
a farm and votes at the school meeting ; but B cannot vote for she has 
no children. C and D, of the same age, marry and they have chil- 
dren, but no farm. C and D both vote on the children rule, which 
is only double representation. 

Does not consistency require that our whole system of law about 
married life accumulations of property control, and child control or 
ownership should be changed, or else the law of 1881 should be changed 
in one little clause that will give women just the same rights as men 
in accordance with general laws and no more, no more and no less. 
If taxable property has no male representative at the school meeting 
let it have female representation there by a vote. So with the school 
child, if it has a male representative there, let that suffice ; if it has 
not, give its female grfardian or supporter a vote there. But to give 
double suffrage for the child is a legal anomaly, while single guardian- 
ship is law. 

School Commissioners' Qualifications. 

It is very unpleasant for any school commissioner to take ground 
against the recomme^dations of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and the majority vote, again and again, of brother com- 
missioners. 

But it is believed that all these men are liberal enough to willingly 
allow, yea, even to desire, that the strongest objections to any pro- 
posed school legislation be brought forward before such legislation 
shall be adopted. It is generally conceded that the majority of our 
best school commissioners are college graduates, Normal graduates, or 
holders of State certificates granted upon examination. But arc not 
some of our best commissioners also outside of these classes ? If so, 
is it fair or honorable in those who have had college opportunities, 
perhaps only by the superior wealth of their parents, to call legislative 
enactments to their aid in the struggles for a livelihood with those 
who have had less scholastic training? Should not the right of suf- 
frage also include the right to hold office, the right of voting the right 
also to be voted for ? 

Half of the children in this State are supervised by 112 school com- 
missioners, and half by city superintendents. Why make a restrictive 
rule in the country and not the same for the cities ? Have not a ma- 
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jority of city superintendents and city principals of schools from Brook- 
lyn to Buffalo always been outside of these three classes ? Will the 
'ablest college and Normal graduates accept any salary a school com- 
missioner has received or will receive, with all the chances of the cau- 
cus, the convention, and party strife, while law, medicine, divinity, 
the principalships of our largest schools, and all the prizes of com- 
mercial and business life are open before them ? Would not the re- 
sult often be that the graduate without experience or the graduate 
who had failed in other employment would be the only choice the 
public would have ? Does not the office require administrative ability, 
experience, tact, discretion and zeal much more than superior scholar- 
ship ; and are not these very often found among those who have grown 
up as teachers in every grade of public schools, as business men have 
grown up and great generals too by the constant schooling of businoBS 
nf e or of war ? 

It may be said that the present law allows and elects incompetent 
commissioners. Admitted. But voters are taught by their mistakes 
even more than by their successes ; and it is generally admitted that 
every election improves the average quality and devotion of those who 
hold this office. 

If the principles of this attempted legislation be correct, no man 
should be sent to Albany to repeal or enact laws who has not gradu- 
ated from a law school ; and^no one should be elected President of the 
United States and Commander-in-Chief of its army and navy, unless 
he is a graduate of West Point and Annapolis. 

As two of the three members of Assembly in Onondaga county were 
graduates of Yale College, the undersigned approached them on this 
subject with some misgivings. One replied orally that Assembly bill 
No. 106 was class legislation and he was, therefore, opposed to it. 
Another wrote me March 23, 1881, 

"I shall not vote for the passage of Assembly bill No. 106, unless 
I lose my senses." 

The unasked for letter of the remaining member is as follows : 

*^ State of New York, 

Assembly Chamber, 
Albany, March 26, 1881. 
W. W. Newman, Esq. : 

Dear Sir. — Yours of the 21st received. Your head is level. I am 
against the bill, and it cannot pass. 

Eespectfully yours, 

T. G.. AL70ED." . 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Eespectfully yours, 

W. W. NEWMAN, 
School Commissioner. 
South Onondaga, November 30, 1881. 
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ONONDAGA COUNT Y — Syracuse. , 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sib. — In compliance with your request, and in addition to the 
financial and statistical report already forwarded, I hereby submit a 
few thoughts in relation to the condition of the schools under my 
supervision. 

The year, which closed the first of last July, was in some respects 
more marked than any preceding year. Thewinter had been long 
and severe, and many of the diseases peculiar to childhood pre- 
vailed more extensively than usual. All these combined interfered 
with the attendance at the schools, causing more absences and greater 
irregularity than we are wont to have. The expense for carrying on 
the schools was considerably increased by the inclemency of the 
winter. The irregular attendance affected the progress of the classes 
more seriously than most persons would ,be willing to acknowledge,: 
but notwithstanding these hindrances the schools of the city have 
done good work, and some progress has been made. 

The total registered attendance for the year was 9,331, the average 
number belonging was 7,547, and the per cent, of daily attendance on 
the number belonging was 95. The effects of the long* winter dnd 
the diseases among children are seen in this lower percentage of at- 
tendance than former reports present. 

In respect to teaching, it is the opinion of all who claim to know 
about our schools, that we are steadily gaining in improved methods, 
and in the interest and attention of pupils to the studies they are pur- 
suing. We claim more developments of thought and more practical 
application of the principles of the subjects considered, than at any 
previous time in the history of our schools. I spoke of penmanship, 
in my report of last year, stating that the appointment of a teacher 
for that branch had been the guaranty of greater progress than any 
previous year could show. This progress has been more marked dur- 
ing the last year, and the results are seen in all writing by pupils, 
whether in the copy book or in daily writing in ordinary school- work, 
or in letter writing. The influence is felt in every department, and 
in the lowest primary grades we are getting results which, to us, would 
have been marvelous a few years ago. ^Progress has been made in 
drawing, equally noticeable during the year. Instead of slow patch- 
work lines, pupils now make continuous, even and smooth lines, and 
although they are not the work of artists, they are an improvement 
upon former work. 

We have made advancement in designing as well as in the quality 
of the lines, so that now we find better proportion, more symmetry and 
less violation of the forms in nature than could have been found 
in the designs of some of the children heretofore. It is something to 
learn that drawing is not alone making lines, even though they may 
be never so well done. 

The accommodations provided by our city thus far have been ample 
for all who have applied for admittance to our public schools, so that 
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none have been turned away. We always have had as many sittings 
as would be needed for the entire number belonging in our schools. 

During the year, one large new building has been completed and 
occupied, which comes nearer to providing for all the necessities of a 
good school-house than any other such structure in our city. It is 
divided into rooms, one for each teacher, which are large, well lighted, 
thoroughly ventilated, having sufficient blackboard space, and seated 
with single desks, good dressing-rooms, also warm and ventilated, light 
and roomy halls, broad stairways, good and sufficient water supply, 
convenient for the use of pupils and teachers as well as for the pro}>er 
cleaning of all parts of the building, and situated on high ground in a 
good neighborhood. This building will accommodate nearly 700 
pupils and requires twelve teachers. The basement, except so much 
as is needed for the furnaces and a supply of fuel, is used as a play- 
ground, and being high, well lighted, and having a hard cement floor, 
furnishes a convenient and excellent place for pupils in extremes of 
weather, which is greatly appreciated by them. A constant flow of 
good pure water in the basement, so arranged as to prevent spilling or 
overflow, affords conveniences for drinking at recesses and before the 
commencement of school at morning and noon, which, having once 
enjoyed, teachers and pupils would be unwilling to part with. 

The other buildings in the city are in good condition, although des- 
titute of many of the conveniences of the one just described. 



Train^ii^g Class. 

At the beginning of last year a training class for the instruction of 
teachers desiring positions in the public schools was organized and 
carried on under a competent and experienced teacher. Fifteen young 
ladies took the course and graduated, receiving the certificate of the 
board of education, which entitled them to enter our schools as 
teachers, whenever vacancies should occur. Most of these young ladies 
have already been appointed, and have shown, by their ability to enter 
at once upon a teacher's work with skill, that the training class has 
proved an excellent thing for our schools. Instead of having to learn 
many of the principles of education and instruction by repeated fail- 
ures and blunders which are injurious to the children who may happen 
to be put under the care of an inexperienced teacher; now the young 
ladies acquire a very clear idea of what constitutes true teaching before 
being put to a teacher's work. 

During the' last three or four years our board of education have 
been gradually changing the school buildings from large assembly 
rooms with recitation-rooms to small rooms, each room to be 
under the charge and care of the teacher. This course is proving 
beneficial to the schools. The teacher in charge can know more 
intimately each of her pupils, can better supervise all their work, 
and can know if for any reason they are not doing as they ought, 
and provide for its proper correction. ' Discipline has been re- 
duced by this change to be of very little moment, so far as taking 
the time, if a teacher is concerned, for by skillfully keeping all her 
pupils at work* the teacher can know that mischief and play can have 
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little opportunity for development, the work of the school being 
sufficient to require all their time, andVith the younger children is as 
good as play. 

Our motto is '^onward, constantly onward." 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

EDWARD SMITH, 
Superintendent, 
Syracuse, November 24, 1881. 



ORANGE COUNTY — First District. 
Hon. Neil G1I4MOUR, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — The general condition of the schools under my jurisdiction 
is, I think, steadily improving, and is now such as affords great 
encouragement for the future. The teachers, almost without exception, 
are earnestly, and I think, successfully, laboring to. keep abreast with 
the times. The people are, apparently, taking a greater interest in the 
schools and in educational matters generally, than they have taken in 
times that are past. This is, in part, to be ascribed to the benefiqial 
influence exerted by teachers' institutes and teachers' associations, 
where teachers not only receive valuable instruction, but where by 
meeting with one another, and interchanging ideas, they excite a 
friendly emulation that brings forth good fruit m their school-rooms. 

A powerful influence for good is exerted by the many good books and 
journals, devoted to the cause of education, that are now to be found 
in the hands of nearly every teacher in this district. These publica- 
tions have opened the eyes of many, so that they can now see in them- 
selves deficiencies of which they were formerly not aware, and have, to 
a certain extent, shown them how these deficiencies may be supplied ; 
they have also aroused them to a knowledge of the fact that thejr, as 
teachers, must either join in the forward movement, or fall entirely 
out of the teachers' ranks and be left behind with other useless incum- 
brances. 

Respectfully yours, 

CHARLES W. GEDNEY, 

School Commissioner. 

Newburgh, November 30, 1881. 



ORANGE COUNTY — Newburgh. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir — The schools of Newburgh are in good condition, and the 
school year has as a whole been a successful one. Owing to the revival 
of trade and manufactures our average attendance has fallen off 
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slightly during the year. More opportunities of employment have 
been afforded and more children have left school before finishing the 
course. Another result of business prosperity has been to more than 
double the attendance in our evening schools. A night class in book- 
keeping, writing, and practical arithmetic has been organized, and 
promises to be a decided success. Teaching in the other evening 
classes is mostly oral, and is confined to such subjects as are of practi- 
cal importance, viz. : forms of business letters, receipts, bills, notes, 
etc., civil government, important historical facts, such portions of 
arithmetic as are used in every day life, reading at sight from black- 
board, etc. Industrial drawing has been taught this year in all grades 
above the lowest. "We believe that satisfactory results can be obtained 
in this important study without the aid of a special teacher. 

Yours respectfully, 

R. V. K. MONTFOET, 
Newburgh, November 28, 1881. Superintendent, 



OSWEGO COUNTY — Oswego City. 
Hon. Neil- GiLMOUR, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — In my 'last report, reference was made to modifications in 
teaching the several subjects in our course of study, which had then 
been recommended to the board of education. These modifications 
originated with the teachers acting as an association and consisting of 
all the teachers of the public schools, they being required to hold regu- 
lar monthly meetings. At one of these regular meetings, on the 
sixth of December last, and in accordance with the unanimons vote 
of the association, a committee of five teachers was appointed to act 
with the secretary of the board of education in considering the recon- 
struction of the program of studies and to report to the association at 
an adjourned meeting to be held on the seventh of January. These 
teachers engaged with earnestness and perseverance in the difficult 
task assigned to the committee, and at the adjourned meeting above 
mentioned, reported to the association for consideration and action a 
complete course of studies for all the grades of the public schools. The 
board of education were invited to attend this meeting, and a majority 
of the members were present and listened to the report as it was reaa, 
discussed, amended and adopted by the association. 

The following resolution was then adopted : 

Resolved, That the report of the committee appointed to recommend 
changes in the program of studies in the public schools, as amended 
by the association, be presented to the board of education for their 
consideration, and that the board be requested to take action upon the 
same before the beginning of another school year. 

The report, accompanied by the above resolution, was presented to 
the board on the seventeenth of January, and referred to the visiting 
committee ; but as the time before the commencement of the next 
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school year (February 15) was too limited for the intelligent consider- 
ation of a subject so important, the committee offered no report until 
the eighteenth of July last, when they presented the following, which 
the board unanimously adopted. 

The visiting committee, to whom was jref erred the program of 
studies for the public schools, prepared by the teachers' association, 
and presented to the board of education for adoption, have given 
careful consideration to the same, and report by resolution, as fol- 
lows : 

Resolved, That the program, to which reference is made in this 
report, amended so as to read as follows : Be, and is hereby adopted 
to take effect at the beginning of the next school year, and that the 
secretary make the necessary distribution of the work in language and 



grammar. 



J. Edlam, ^ 



0. H. Hastings, \ Committee. 
Thomas Mathews, J 

Here followed the program, as published in our last annual re- ' 
port, a copy^of which has been sent to the Department of Public 
Instruction at Albany. 

The most important changes were in the subjects •of reading, 
writing, spelling and language. 

Eeading. 

• 

For twenty years past the phonic has been the principal method of 
teaching reading in our primary schools. During the first year the 
children were taught the short sounds of the vowels, and one sound 
each for the consonants. "Words, necessary for the work of the year 
containing other sounds, were taught as words without regard to 
phonic structure. The remaining sounds of the language were taught 
the second year, thus completing the phonic work. For years I have 
advocated this method, with the conviction that if it was not the 
best method, it was at least among the best methods for teaching this 
most important of all subjects. One of the strongest arguments lead- 
ing to this conviction was the fact that children so soon were able to 
help themselves by giving the correct pronunciation of new words .by 
knowing the sounds. A constant observation, however, of the work- 
ing and results of this system for many years has driven me to the 
conclusion that it is unphilosophical, not being adapted to the con- 
dition and wants of the child at this stage of development, the knowl- 
edge he has acquired of oral language being essentially ignored, and 
he put upon a course so entirely new that at first he makes very little 
progress. Another serious objection to this method has been that 
teachers have almost invariably failed to gain from the children the 
more diflBcult sounds, and thus errors in sound are constantly repeated. 
Again, any process of teaching reading, by which the child is obliged 
to spell out the words, either by letter or by sound, must, from the 
very nature of the process, so withdraw his attention from the thought 
expressed, that he cannot be expected to read fluently or intelligently. 

During the past year our primary teachers gave unusual attention 
to this subject, and discussed with much interest |the ^* thonght and 
sentence method.'' Some of their number were timid in regard to at- 
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tempting a method so radically different from the one to which they 
had so long been accustomed ; still all were willing to attempt any 
change that afforded a rational promise of improvement, and with 
great unanimity 'Hhe thought and sentence method" was recom- 
mended for adoption. The board of education, on considering the 
subject, were disposed to test this method, but at the same time they 
desired to allow the teachers some discretion in the selection of meth- 
ods, and to hold them responsible for the results 6f their selection, so 
that a decision was reached allowing the teacher to select from or com- 
bine the three methods, "thought and sentence," **word" and 
** phonic." In fact all of these are included in the "thought and sen- 
tence method," and should be taught in the order named. 

We are looking forward to the results of the ensuing year in this 
subject with anxiety, but at the same time with the ardent hope of 
making advancement. 

Writing. 

Heretofore, writing has not been taught in the primary classes or 
during the first year of the child's school life, but the children have 
been taught to print. Writing on slates was commenced the second 
year, and all the small letters were taught. Work on slates contin- 
ued through the third year, and the capital letters were taught. Dur- 
ing the fourth year, specimen copy-book No. 1 was written with lead 
pencil, and the fifth year the work with pen and ink commenced, 
and copy-book No. 2 was written. The writing continued through 
all the grades below the High school, and books Nos. 3, 4, 4^ and 5 
were completed. 

By the revised program the printing is discontinued, and tvriting 
on slates commenced the first and continued through the second year. 
The third year, paper and lead pencils will be used. During these 
three years the work will be imitative, and in words and sentences 
from the beginning. For the fourth year the Spencerian Shorter 
Course Tracing Book No. 1 and copy-book No. 1 will be 'taken in place 
of the No. 1 copy-book now in use, and pen and ink will be substi- 
tuted for lead pencil. 

Tracing and copy-books Nos. 2, 3, and 4 will be completed during 
the fifth and sixth years. For the senior course including the seventh, 
eighth and ninth years no change of books is to be made, but we con- 
fidently hope that the changes made in the lower grades will enable us 
to show far better results in the senior classes than have heretofore 
been attained. 

Spelling. 

The new program makes a very radical change in teaching this 
subject. Since the publication of the book, Sheldon's primary speller 
has been used and completed during the second and third years. 
Sheldon's graded speller has for many years constituted the work 
done in this subject for the next six years. In both these books the 
words are classified in accordance with their orthographic structure. 

This classification, while not without its advantages, requires the 
learning of many words of infrequent use, which the child will not see, 
hear, or have occasion to use for a long time in the future, if ever. In 
preparing the new program, we proceeded on the theory and with the 
Belief that the time of the child is more profitably occupied by coufin- 
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ing his attention, so far as this subject is concerned, to the study of 
those words in immediate use, learning not only the orthography but 
the meaning also, of these words, and acquiring the ability to use them 
correctly in oral and written composition as well as to comprehend 
their import in the composition of others. Wi^h this theory and with 
these convictions the lessons from the spellers were omitted, and for 
the B and A primary classes all the words in the reading lessons were 
substituted. In the primary classes, or during the first year, the 
work is entirely in writing by imitation jind in sentences or words 
without a knowledge on the part of the child of the forms of separate 
letters, except as he may learn them incidentally. For the 0, B, and A 
junior, and 0, B, and A senior, or during the fourth and ninth years 
inclusive, a knowledge of all words in reading and other lessons is 
required. 

"We believe this change will not militate against the good results we 
have hitherto attained in this important subject, but that it will add 
to our success in teaching reading and other subjects, by this additional 
aid in learning the structure and import of the words in immediate 
use in these subjects. 

Language. 

For several years past, this subject h^s been taught only incident- 
ally, except so far as reading pertains to the subject, in the primary or 
junior grades, or for the first six years, and the formal work of the 
study of grammar has been commenced at the beginning of the seventh 
year in the senior class, and continued four years, being completed 
m the D class, High school. 

The program as adopted provides for a course of oral lessons in 
language for the three 'primary classes, for the first year under the 
heading "Conversational Lessons," the object being to give exercises 
for the improvement of the observing powers, and affords opportunity 
for the cultivation of language, both oral and written. For the second 
and third years lessons of a very practical character will be given under 
the heading " Language," consisting of oral and written descriptions 
of actions performed by either teacher or pupils, descriptions of ob- 
jects, copying lessons from readers, written reproductions of stories 
and reading lessons, and stories selected by the teacher. 

For the three junior classes, occupying the fourth and sixth years 
inclusive, Knox's "Elementary Lessons in English" will be used and 
completed during the three years. 

The work in the senior grades will continue as before, except that 
we expect a much better preparation for the formal study of grammar 
in these grades from the knowledge of the subject acquired in the 
lower classes. 

With the changes above described, aud with the impetus we expect 
they will give to both teachers and pupils, we anticipate better results 
than we have ever before attained. 

Craving your indulgence for the length of this communication, I 
remain. 

Yours respectfully, 

VIEGILO. DOUGLAS, : 
Secretary Board of Education* 

Oswego, Mvemier 28, 1881. 
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OTSEGO COUNTY — Fikst District. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — In compliance with your request, I hereby submit this my 
last special report. 

The first commissioner district of Otsego county includes the twelve 
towns of Cherry Valley, Decatur, Exeter, Maryland, Middlefield, Otsego, 
Plainfield, Eicnfield, Koseboom, Springfield, Westford and Worcester, 
having one hundred and sixty-six school districts ; one hundred and 
fifty school-houses are in this district. There has been employed one 
hundred and seventy teachers at the same time for twenty-eight weeks 
or more. I have examined for the past year over four hundred teachers, 
licensed three hundred, and rejected over one hundred. There was 
paid for teachers' wages this past year $36,873.25, of which $18,337.60 
was apportioned from State fund, and the remainder was derived 
from district taxation. The library money was used to pay teachers' 
wages in every district,' excepting four. I would respectfully recom- 
mend that if certain money is to be set apart for libraries, that it 
. should be given direct to each town for the maintenance of a town 
library, or else the money be apportioned direct to the payment of 
teachers' wages. 

As to the township system, it has been canvassed somewhat in this 
county; our towns, many of them are large, and no convenient center, 
it would be almost impossible for them to be better accommodated than 
they are with the present district system. Still wo have many disad- 
vantages to contend with under the present system, which time will 
gradually improve. 

I have" one thing to urge upon the Department as I am leaving the 
office of school commissioner, probably forever, and that is, the office 
pays the least amount of money for the work required of any office in 
the county. I would? therefore, recommend an increase of salary for 
school commissioners. Also that the board of supervisors be authorized 
or directed to make this county into three commissioner districts 
instead of two. No two commissioners can visit three hundred and 
forty- three schools and do justice to them. 

Thanking you for the thousand favors you have bestowed upon me, 
I close this my last report. 

EespectfuUy yours, 

A. G. TUTHILL, 

School Commissioner. 

WieiSTFOUD, December 6, 1881. 



OTSEGO COUNTY — Second District. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — As you desire it, I submit the following report. 

For three years I have labored to improve the common schools in 
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this district. I believe I have them in better condition than they were 
three years ago. 

During the last year, I have followed the same course as reported one 
year ago. I have urged the teachers to become thorough students, that 
they might have much knowledge to impart. The people have, to a 
certain extent, yielded to our systems of work, but still they try to hire 
the cheapest teachers. On the whole there has been a graaual growth 
toward the better. With earnest supervision and enthusiastic leader- 
ship they can after a time be educated to more healthful opinions. 

I have made about 250 visits to the common schools. I have criti- 
cized and advised to the best of my ability. As I have said before, it 
is impossible to do justice to so many schools. I believe it the duty 
of our legislators to more evenly divide the commissioner districts, to 
pay larger salaries to the commissioners, and require an educational 
qualification for applicants to the office. 

Our union free and graded schools are doing good work. The vil- 
lages have nearly all taken special pains to build up the interest in the 
schools. They are growing and becoming strong. 

We have for the first year had two institutes. Both were well 
attended, and much interest manifested. 

I deem it unnecessary to prolong this report, as I have not changed 
my mind in any thing since last year. 

Accept my thanks for the kindness and aid vou have granted to me 
during my term. I close my term of office witfeout regret on my part, 
but with Kindness to all. 

Your obedient servant, • 

- A. G. MILLER, 

School Commissioner, 
LuiUBENS, November 29, 1881. 



QUEENS COUNTY— PiBST Distbict. 

Hon. Neil Gilmoub, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sib. — At the close of this, my first term as school commissioner, it 
is but natural that I should take a retrospective view of the schools in 
this district, and note the changes, if any, which have occurred within 
the past three years. 

The number of school districts has increased from forty to forty- 
' one. 

There are 560 more children, between five and twenty-one years of 
age, and 320 more attend school. 

The number of teachers has increased from 103 to 112 ; but the 
amount paid for teachers' wages is only $704 more than in 1878, 
I which shows an average decrease in salaries of $34.26. 

35 
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Taxes. 

The other expenses have not materially changed, but owing to the 
fact that we have received less money from the State, and also to a 
shrinkage of $8,717,497 in the assessed valuation of property, the 
rate of taxation has advanced a little. 

The new apportionment law will give the large schools more public 
money, and the increased assessments of the present year will reduce 
the rate to a point lower, perhaps, than it has ever before reached. 

School-houses and Grounds. 

No new school-houses have been built ; in fact, we have but three 
or four really poor ones, and their removal is being seriously discussed. 

Thirteen houses have been enlarged and improved, and increased 
attention is being paid to shade trees, window blinds, furniture, and 
the increased sanitary needs of the schoo]. ^ 

After careful consideration, I am convinced that, to encourage 
modesty, the social and sanitary interests of schools demand that boys 
and girls should have separate play-grounds ; and I am further con- 
vinced that, in view of the dangerous proximity of many wells to 
cess-pools and privies, it is safest to furnish our schools with filtered 
rain water. 

A large, deep cistern, on the north side of a house, filled, in winter, 
and shut off from summer rains, will furnish cooler water than the 
average well, and when filtered through a simple brick and mortar 
partition wall in the cistern the water is always pure. 

This, like Horace Greeley's theory of sub-soil farming, will not 
apply to rocky, hilly, springy counties ; but in our level sandy sec- 
tions, no doubt, much sickness is caused by drinking impure water. 

Of the one hundred and three teachers in the district three years 
ago, sixty-eight remain ; and of the forty-four recruits, who make up 
the present corps, twenty-four had had previous experience elsewhere, 
which facts show, first, that we are not cursed by frequent changes, 
and second, that trustees generally use discretion in selecting teachers 

Licenses. 

During the term, I have granted one hundred and four third, one 
hundred and ten second, and only forty-one first-grade licenses. 

I have promoted only eleven teachers from the third to the second, 
and only three from the second to the first grade. 

There are at present only ten persons holding my licenses who are 
out of employment. 

I know that these statements forrft a strange contrast with the 
license system in some parts of the State, where commissioners grant 
more ^rs^ than either second or third grade certificates, and where ^ 
there are from three to four times as many licensed teachers as there 
are schools in the county. 

Our instructions from the Department are that *' The ^Airrf grade 
certificates are intended for temporary licenses, to be granted to no- 
vitiates and persons who from lack of expei'ience or ability have need 
to acquire i^the knowledge and skill necessary for higher positions." 
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From which I understand that all beginners, without regard to supe- 
rior literary qualifications, should be ranked as third grade teachers. 

We are also instructed to grant second grade certificates to those who 
" with less experience than first grade teachers and a more limited ac- 
quaintance with some of the higher branches, have nevertheless jt?rovgrf 
themselves able to impart to others what they have themselves acquired, 
and who have attained the skill necessary to govern a school," which 
facts'cannot be established by less than two years' successful experience 
in teaching. 

We are further instructed to grant first grade certificates to those 
*' who have had experience in their profession, who are endowed by 
nature with a peculiar tact, or who have acquired superior skill in 
the management of youth and in the government of schools, and to 
those only who can bear an examination in the whole range of studies 
taught in common schools. Every qualification indicated as necessary 
or valuable in a teacher should be possessed by the applicant.'' 

No teacher with less than four years' experience should be granted * 
a first grade license. 

With these plain, simple instructions before us, there can be no good 
reason why there should not be a general uniformity throughout the 
State, nor why a teacher's license should not be to trustees some evi- 
dence of rank and ability ; and it is sheer nonsense for commissioners to 
claim that public sentiment or ^^ political pressure" compels them to 
compromise with conscience, or justify them in disregarding their 
known duty. It is simply a lack of common honesty. Political in- 
fluence should not be purchased at such a price. 

Public sentiment will always respond to the call for a higher stand- 
ard of popular education. Trustees desire it — and I have yet to find 
a teacher who would not heartily indorse a system of licensing that 
would exhibit and place some value upon a record of experience and 
success. 

Allow me to call your attention to another evil — th^it of granting 
first grade State certificates for life to persons who have passed an ex- 
amination in "the whole range of studies taught in common schools" 
(as for first grade county licenses) ; have been instructed somewhat in 
the theory of teaching, and for a limited time have partially managed 
and taught a model class of model scholars. 

A Normal school diploma is undoubted evidence of educational 
qualifications; it ought to be, and no doubt is, evidence of moral char- 
acter, but who knows any thing about the holder's ability to teach ? 
It is a gross injustice to -those teachers who have labored long and 
faithfully to gain rank and reputation. 

Some Normal school graduates do not become even second rate 
'teachers. Their licenses for the first five years, at least, should be 
temporary and graded. 

A Normal training school should be established in each county in 
the State. Queens county at least has a right to claim one. 

Teachers. 

It may be inferred from the grading of the teachers of this district 
that they possess inferior qualifications, but such is not the case. We 
have a few ignoramuses and drones — all professions have them, but 
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we challenge any commissioner district in this State, or in any other 
State, to produce as a whole a better corps of teachers. 

The most of them have remained long enough in one school to be- 
come identified with the people; to share with them a common inter- 
est and a commendable degree of local pride. Nearly all read teach- 
ers' journals, discuss and digest new methods, and, from time to time, 
make such alterations and improvements in their work as their judg- 
ments direct, or as local conditions will permit. 

Last summer several of our teachers, at an expense of not less than 
150 each, went to Martha's Vineyard to spend a few weeks at the feet 
of the leading educators of the land; to learn of them how to do more 
and better work. 

Would that we all, teachers and trustees, patrons and pupils, have a 
more intelligent conception of what real education is, and of the 
methods of obtaining it; but alas, very many parents, some trustees, 
and a few teachers seem to regard the introduction of new methods, or 
any change in school work,or management, very much as the " Almond- 
eyed heathen of Eastern Asia" have the introduction of machinery 
and civilized customs into their country, as innovations against their 
social and legal rights, and as tending to bring them d(non to a level 
with the barbarous white nations. 



Methods . 

There is not a teacher in this commissioner district who uses the old 
A, B, C method. 

Most primary teachers begin with words and script, and teach from 
blackboards and charts. The child talks about the object which the 
word represents, carefully observes the word, and copies it many times 
on his slate, thereby learning to read, spell, and write, and all in one- 
half the time required by any other method. 

Primary pupils use pencils until their little fingers become strong 
enough to hold pens properly. 

Successful teachers are using blackboards, slates and paper mnch 
more than formerly. 

Fifty years ago pupils of every grade read from the same reading book, 
the subject-matter of which was uninteresting and often beyond the 
comprehension of the teacher, if o wonder that in the "homes of many 
of those pupils who to-day are living, you will not find a dozen books, 
perhaps not even a local newspaper. 

In our day we have heard elementary pupils trying to read (pro- 
nounce rather) extracts from addresses by Webster and Clay, and such 
essays as Thomas Dick's, in which, speaking of the sun, he says: 
'^ Could such a magnificent orb have been produced by a fortuitous 
concourse of atoms?" and Milton's Morning Hymn, which begins as 
follows : 

" These are thy glorious works, Parent of good» 
Almighty ! Thine this universal frame 
Thus wondrous fair I Thyself how wondrous then 
Unspeakable ! who sittest above these heavens 
To us invisible, or dimly seen." 

No wonder that the pupils of our day find in trashy and poisonous 
" love and murder literature," cheap food to satisfy the appetites of thrir 
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lower natures and passions which alone have been excited and de^ 
Teloped. 

At the present time, teachers and trustees realize the importance of 
using several readers of the same grade, supplementary readers, 
naagazines and newspapers, and the day is coming when primary and 
elementary classes will read from illustrated periodicals, fresh, interest- 
ing, instructive and amusing ; and who can estinpate its beneficial 
effects upon the reading habits of that generation ? 

Reading rules the destiny of individuals and of nations, and if 
children were furnished when small with an abundance of picture 
books, and ^ afterward with a variety of productions like the nursery, 
^'Our Little Ones,'' *^ Harper's Young People'' and "St. Nicholas," 
such publications as ** Rowdy Joe," " Love's Golden Harvest " and 
** Tiger Tom," would be driven from the market. 

I never knew a child who loved pictures and wholesome reading to 
be a very poor scholar, or to becomp a criminal. 

Spelling books containing such words as "byre," "pyxis," "ivy- 
vern,""syrtis,""exyster," "gracile," and hundreds of other undefined 
and (to the pupils)" meaningless, are being laid upon the shelf, and 
children are learning to spell, understand and use the words which 
occur in their readers and text-books. 

Technical grammar, " the art of speaking and writing correctly," 
which, however, does very little toward molding the language of the 
masses, is in this district but li*tle tanght, except to high-school pu- 
pils ; but the daily use 'of language is cultivated through the whole 
course, and in the elementary and grammar grades, text-books, called 
** Language Lessons," are employed. 

We learn to swim by swimming, we learn to sing by singing, and' 
we can only learn to use language by using it, under the direction and 
criticism of a teacher. 

In the old-fashioned schools where grammar is most taught, is found 
the least ability to use language either in speaking or in writing. 

. I am sorry to see that mental arithmetic as a separate study is grad- 
ually slipping out of schools everywhere. It is argued that all arith- 
metical work is mental, and that figures are only used as helps. I 
grant, that in questions which involve complications and lar^e num- 
bers they are helps, but the sight of figures (or of any thing else) pre- 
vents free, clear and rapid mental action, and they should be employed 
only when actually necessary. 

The well-trained lad will give a correct solution and result, while 
the " slate-and-pencil boy" is getting ready. 

In life, three-fourths of all arithmetical calculations are made with- 
out the aid of pencil and paper; and I consider it very important that 
pupils be thoroughly drilled in rapid and accurate mental work. 

Civil government should be more generally taught; we cannot ex- 
pect our boys to become patriotic citizens, or our girls to justly claim 
the right of franchise, until they know more about the principles of 
our government and of the duties of its officers. 

Men shout and hurrah for a candidate for President of the United 
States, when they don't know how he is elected or what he is elected 
for. 

A whole town will gather at the polls to determine who shall be 
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supervisor^ and I ventare to assert that not one-foarth of those who 
Tote can fully define the duties of a supervisor. 

Our schools are to blame for this state of things. 

Outline maps and map-drawing are used as nelps in the study of 
geography. 

Other branches are taught by general experience methods, and 
teachers as a whole are doing good work. Still there is a gr«at lack of 
uniformity. 

Plan^ fob General Uniformity in School Work. 

Upon careful examination when visiting schools, I found that^ while 
there was a difference in methods of teaching, there was a greater 
diversity in the arrangement of school work. 

In one school I would find pupils reading well in a fourth reader, 
and the same pupils learning to ac^d and subtract. 

In the next school, perhaps, were pupils well advanced in numbers 
who could hardly read at all ; and often I have found pupils of tender 
years vainly striving to master the contents of large text-books on 
geography, history and technical grammar. 

In fact, in many of the smaller schools there was no course of study 
or general plan for school work ; and to bring the matter before the 
teachers for their consideration, and to obtain their views in regard to 
the same, I issued the following • 

Circular to Teachers. 

Port Washington, L. L, April 12, 1881. 

Believing that a general uniformity in school work is in every way 
desirable, and that, in establishing a system for the same, I shall receive 
the hearty co-operation of teachers, trustees and patrons, I venture to 
suggest : 

That (in ungraded schools especially), the common school course be 
divided as follows: 

Primary course (about three years). 

Intermediate course (about two years). 

Grammar, or common school course (about two years), to which 
may be added High school course when desired. 

That certificates (signed by the teacher and commissioner) be given to 
such pupils as complete either course. 

That examinations for certificates be held annually or semi-annually, 
to which examinations trustees and patrons shall be especially invited; 
and. 

That catalogues of the schools be published annually. 

A certificate from the common school course would entitle the holder 
to admission to a high school, or to either of the State normal schools. 

Three years at a Normal school would secure a State certificate, or 

One year at a l^ormal or High school, together with a fair knowl- 
edge of methods — obtained in a teachers' class or by reading papers 
and books on teaching — would entitle the candidate to a third-grade 
lieense to teach. 

Two years' "successful experience in^teaching,''and a good knowledge 
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of algebra, general history and method, would be required for a second- 
grade license. 

Four years' experience and a good knowledge of drawing, plane 
geometry, physiology and hygiene, philosophy and school law, would 
be required for a first-grade county certificate ; or the above qualifica- 
tions and a good knowledge of rhetoric, general literature, botany, 
zodlogy and school economy would secure a State certificate, the whole 
making an easy, inexpensive course for those who desire to fit them- 
selves for teaching, and the best practical course for those who can 
only receive the advantages of an elementary education. 

Will you please look over your school and report to, me as soon as 
possible, about how many pupils you have in each of the divisions of 
the common schools, as described below ; also suggest any changes 
that you may deem desirable. 

I may be over Qonfident, but I feel that if we work together, a great 
deal of good may be accomplished under this plan. 

I would suggest the following as an outline for the several courses, 
leaving the details for teachers to arrange to suit themselves, and a 
wide margin to accommodate the peculiar conditions of the several 
schools. 

Primary Course. 

Bead first and second readeTs (two of each), and an easy third 
reader. 

Spell from reading lessons. 

Write with pencil. 

Arithmetic, fundamental rules, mental and written. 

Geography, outlines of New York State and United States. 

Language, full and complete answers to all questions ; make simple 
sentences, using new words in reading lessons. 

' Object or oral lessons, names, parts, materials and uses of familiar 
things. 

Intermediate Course. 

Eead third and fourth readers (two of each). 

Spell from reading and other lessons. 

Write with pen. 
, Arithmetic, elementary or rudiments complete, written and mental. 

Geography, outlines of countries of the world, and special geogra- 
phy of Long Island* and New York. 

Language, write easy abstracts from memory, and letters, with cor- 
rect use of capitals and punctuation. 

Oral lessons, animals, vegetables and minerals. 

Grammar, or Common School Course. 

Bead fourth and fifth readers, and history, newspapers, etc. 
Spell from text-books and speller. 
Write, copy books. 

Arithmetic, practical, complete, written and mental. 
Geography, physical and political, of countries of the world, special 
geography of the United States. 
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Lan^age^ language lessons (or grammar) complete, business cor- 
respondence, compositions. 
History, of the u nited States. 
Civil (Government. 
Book-keeping, single entry. 

Oral lessons, agriculture, manufactures and commerce, and the out- 
lines of physiology, hygiene, philosophy and astronomy. 

Very respectfully, 

C. E. SURD AM. 

The responses to the above circular were prompt, and expressed an 
idmost unanimous approval of the plan. 

Accordingly, in June, I secured full lists of the pupils in the differ- 
ent classes; and published 3,000 catalogues containing the names of 
those who were pursuing the grammar, or common school course; 
also the names of high school pupps, teachers and trustees; also re- 
ports, extracts from school history, school law, etc. 

If the plan be thoroughly carried out, I believe it will stimulate 
and encourage pupils, parents and teachers, and materially benefit the 
schools. 

One feature of my experience during the past thre^ years, which 
will ever afford me pleasant recollections, is the uniform kindness 
with whi'ch I have everywhere been treated by teachers, and the hearty 
support they have given to every effort which I have put forth to 
benefit the schools, or to raise the standard of qualifications for 
teachers. 

Trustees. 

The same is generally true of trustees. The most of them are 
not practical teachers, and conceding that fact, they seek advice from, 
those who are supposed, at least, to Know more than they do about 
school work. 

There are a few, however, who estimate a commissioner's work and 
usefulness by the number of visits or calls he makes; and a very few 
(I am ashamed to say) seem to forget that they are the servants of 
.the people, and regardless of the besf interests of the children, they, 
*' clothed with a little brief authority,^' at once rise up in the dignity 
of their high official positions, and proceed to "grind their little 
axes," meanwhile the school suffers. 

Allow me to again refer to the mistake often made by trustees, in 
selecting from the highest class, in their own schools, persons to 
assume the responsible duties of teachers ; to exercise authority to-d^ I 
' over those who yesterday were their equals, and who often are unable 
to comp'5^ehend the change; to surmount or succumb beneath the in- 
fluence of local jealousies and petty animosities, which always exist ; 
to teach for a meager sum, because they can board at home ; to work 
hard, but generally to fail in gaining a reputation that will secure 
promotion, or a better situation in some other school. 

I know a few — a very few — who, by persistent, conscientious 
efforts, have gained a fair reputation at home, and have been " called" 
to more remunerative fields of labor ; but such instances are Exceed- 
ingly rare.* 
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** A prophet is not without honor, save in his own country," and 
although if sustained by trustees, teachers, under such circumstances, 
may remain in school, they are often embarrassed and discouraged by 
dissensions, which are almost sure to arise; public sentiment, as re- 
gards schools and teachers, is lowered ; a general want of interest 
prevails, and in an incredibly short time the standard of that school 
will be so low that the '* highest class " will not furnish eligible re- 
cruits. 

A large majority of such persons evidently do not enter the ranks 
with teachers expecting to remain long. 

The practice referred to impairs the prospects of the would-be 
teacher, injures the school, and establishes a dangerous precedent; J 
look upon it as being one of the most serious evils from which public 
schools suffer. 

Trustees' reports are seldom entirely complete and correct ; they 
should, if possible, be simplified. 

Dividing one*half of the public money according to the aggregate 
attendance will not only fail to produce the desired result, but will 
strengthen the strong, and weaken the very weakest districts ; and 
why divide by 140 ? It gives a false average, and when carried to seven 
decimals, adds unnecessarily to the work of apportioning. 

The State school tax should be doubled, and the local tax be reduced 
one-half, to equalize the rate ; thus if all the public money were divided 
according to the aggregate attendance, rural districts would be induced 
to extend their terms of school. 

No district should be permitted to have less than thirty-two nor 
more than forty-two weeks of school in the year. 

Too much school is quite as harmful as too little. 

Public Schools 

everywhere are in a better condition to-day than Ihey ever were 
before. By that I do not mean that they are without faults, or above 
criticism. 

Their faults are many, and they are severely criticized as follows: 

"Although public schools were organized a hundred years ago, and 
have been liberally supported by National and State government, the 
country cannot yet boast of universal education and intelligent citizen- 
ship.'' 

*' Heinous crime runs rampant and stalks our streets at noon- day." 

'* Nine-tenths of all American born criminals have been pupils in 
our public schools." 

** Pupils are taught many things that in after-life afford them little 
pleasure or profit, and ten thousand practical, common things are left 
untaught." 

"Often pupils get learnirig, but do not get understanding — get 
knowledge but not wisdom," 

" Heads have been nourished while hearts and hands have been 
neglected." 

'* Scholars know more about the abstract sciences than they do about 
the clothes they wear and the food they eat," 

" They ^ understand all mysteries and all knowledge,' and speak in 
foreign tongues, yet from gross ignorance of common things they are 

36 
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powerless to aid amid the accidents and incidents of every-day life.'' 

**Fond parents have given their children a good * schooling' that 
they might not be obliged to work for a living *a8 father and mother 
did.''' 

"The average American boy and girl feel that they are abovelshoi" 
** Idleness is increasing." *' Crime is increasing." 

" Of a large number of criminals ninety-three per cent, could read- 
and write" (only eight per cent., however, had any trade or regular 
occupation). 

Cynical critics hurl the above criticisms at our heads iftnd proclaim 
that ** public schools are failures," but they offer no remedy. 

We concede their statements generally to be true, and even offer 
other criticisms, in fact teachers are themselves the severest critics; 
but who shall say to what extent public schools should be held respon- 
sible for the intelligence and patriotism of our adopted citizens and of 
those who do not patronize the schools ; for the social and political 
evils of the land; for subjects taught, half taught, or untaught; for 
false notions of the "dignity of labor"; or for idleness or crime. 
Public se7itiment alone can dictate the course to be pursued, and sup- 
ply the motive power. She must be our arbiter and our guide. Let 
her unseen hand be moved by the prayers and earnest efforts of con- 
scientious teachers. Let us invite criticism and be profited by it 
Free public schools are established and shall fore ver remain. Criti- 
cism cannot destroy them nor work them permanent injury, but like 
gold and silver again and again tried in the refiner's fire, they shall 
finally come forth purified, and fitted for their high destiny. 

Very respectfully, 

C. E. SURDAM, 

Port Washington, Dec. 15, 1881. School Commissioner. 



QUEENS COUNTY — Long Island City. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — In compliance with your request, the following supplemental 
report respecting the schools of Long Island City is submitted. 

The greatest lack in our educational department has been in not 
having some one to personally supervise our schools, assist the teachers 
and report the actual results of their work to the board of education. 

While some teachers have produced results which would- compare 
favorably with those of the best schools in the State, others have merely 
gone through with the form of '* keeping school," and have done but 
little to prepare the girls and boys for the active work of life. 

In order to explain the thoroughness of the instruction in one of 
our schools, some of the results as snown during the last few years are 
mentioned. 
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A little more than two years ago, the county agricultural society 
offered prizes for the best work from the public schools. Al- 
though the plan arranged brought our school into competition with 
what was acknowledged to be the best school in the county, yet all the 
prizes for geometry, algebra, arithmetic and grammar, except the sec- 
ond prize in algebra, were awarded to our pupils. 

Twenty-seven young ladies from the same school have passed the 
examination required by the board of education, received licenses to 
teach, and many of them are doing excellent work in our schools. 

In 1879, at the suggestion of the principals of this school, a gradu- 
ating examination was established. Fifty-one pupils have since passed 
the examination and received diplomas. Forty-four of these pupils 
were from the school referred to above. 

In the schools that have furnished the best results, methods have 
been used which develop observation and thought ; great care being 
taken to teach correct expression and explain to the child how to. ap- 
ply the knowledge gained from text-books to the real duties which 
must be met after leaving school. These methods will be adopted in 
all of our schools, after which it is confidently expected that the results 
will be more equal and satisfactory. 

Instruction m practical grammar (correct expression of thought) 
is commenced in the introductory claSs of the primary department, the 
children being taught to read and spell by printing their own little 
expressions as brought out in answer to questions by the teacher. In 
this way the children soon learn to carefully observe the form, distin- 
guish and give the names of many of the words which they use before 
going to school. Printing being used only as a help in teaching the 
children to read, they are soon promoted, after which, writing takes 
the place of printing, but spelling and the use of words are combined 
as much as possible throughout ail grades. 

Technical grammar is made practical by combining it with composi- 
tion writing. Our most successful teachers teach composition in con- 
nection with every branch of study on their programs. 

In teaching arithmetic, principles are explained and practical ex- 
amples, mental and written, based on these principles, are given to the 
pupils to solve, the teacher making explanations for those who fail 
after having made an earnest effort. In this manner the piipil is led 
to think, apply his knowledge, and if the subject is frequently reviewed, 
pupils become rapid and correct in arithmetic. In our best schools, 
no text-book on this subject has been used for several years. There is 
no objection, however, to the use of a text-book by the pupil, if the 
teacher is not confined to it, and will give a large number of practical 
• examples not found in the book. 

United States history is taught with a special aim to place, before 
the pupil examples worthy of imitation, create a proper appreciation 
for our institutions and privileges by showing what they have cost ; 
and prepare the pupils to form correct conclusions of what may hap- 
pen, under circumstances similar to those which have been, by care- 
fully examining causes and effects. 

(J|The Spencerian system of penmanship (with slight modifications) 
is in use, and where it has been thoroughly taught, the children with 
few exceptions have become rapid plain writers. The pupils are 
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taught to form the letters by combining the slanting straight lines 
with right and left curves. The first copy book used contains fidl 
sentences which are carefully written on the blackboard and ex- 
plained ; all the pupils in a class being required to write the same 
copy and the same number of lines. Each pupil is supplied with 
blank paper on which to practice writing the copy, and for drill in 
movement exercises. There is no reason why pupils should not write 
what is termed a '*fair hand '* in one term after commencing to use 
pen and ink. 

In teaching the subject of geography, the form, size, and motions 
of the earth, in the natural divisions of land and water which form 
its surface, are thoroughly explained. We then commence at home 
gradually extending our study until the natural and political divisions 
of the whole surface have been considered. Special care is taken to 
have the children acquire a thorough knowledge of the people, cli- 
mate, government, products, commerce, location, form and size of 
each division as well as other important facts of descriptive geography. 

A very small share of our pupils remain in school to complete the 
grammar school course, although there are a few who wish to go through 
with a regular high school course. If our schools are thoroughly 
taught this number will rapidly increase, and the board, no doubt, 
will soon consider it necessary to adopt an advance course of study 
and assign a teacher for that work. 

The discipline of our schools, with very few exceptions, is such as 
would be considered by most persons as excellent, although in some 
cases it has been made the primary object, occupying a large part of 
the teacher's time which is needed for practical instruction in the dif- 
ferent branches of elementary education. Discipline is used above in 
its narrowest sense. Taken in its broadest sense,* it comprises the 
whole educational process, and in my opinion, when proper methods 
are used, and sufficient enthusiasm is manifested by the teacher, the 
children become interested in their work, after which but little time 
and effort are required to preserve order. Corporal punishment is 
very seldom inflicted, but we believe there are extreme cases when 
"to spare the rod would spoil the child." 

The funds for erecting the only really excellent school building in 
the city were furnished by Messrs. Steinway and Sons who own a 
large share of the real estate in the vicinity. The $20,000 which it 
cost is being paid in yearly installments of $2,000. Under the cir- 
cumstances, it seems' to me this plan is not only beneficial to the 
capitalist, but to the city, and if the board so consider it, no doubt 
the example will soon be followed in other wards. Although the two 
buildings owned by the city, and the four leased bv the board of edu- 
cation, are not models of school architecture, yet they are kept in ex- 
cellent repair, and are more comfortable and convenient than those in 
many other parts of the State. 

A failure each year in the collection of a large part of the taxes 
levied, places our board of education, as well as the teachers, in a 
very embarrassing position. If an arrangement were made whereby 
the school tax might be collected separately, in my opinion very few 
people would neglect its payment, providing the schools are made 
thoroughly efficient. In connection with this report my reports 
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made to the board of education in September last may be of interest, 
and are herewith submitted. 

Long Island Citt, September 30, 1881, 
To the Board of Education .- 

Oentlemen. — In compliance with the charter of Long Island City, 
I have during the month of September visited all of the schools under 
your charge, and now beg leave tp present the following: 

The buildings of the department were found in exceflent condition. 

It is certainly not my duty at present to criticize severely any of 
the teachers employed in our schools, but to assist them by taking 
charge of their classes and giving hints on methods of teaching and 
governing. 

The teachers all seem anxious to do their work in such a manner as 
to produce the best result, and yet there were some classes in which the 
disorder was so great, that but little, if any, good could be accom- 
plished. Loud talk, many commands, ringing bells and fault-finding, 
were some of the methods used by the teachers of these classes to se- 
cure order. ■ 

The following hints and suggestions have been made to some of these 
teachers : 

A noisy teacher will surely have noisy pupils, for children are not 
so slow to imitate. The chief aim of the teachers should be to interest 
the pupils in their work; when this is accomplished unnecessary dis- 
order will cease. Until interest is awakened all work should stop 
during disorder. The eye of the teacher must be active, few com- 
mands given, and some praise bestowed on those who make an effort. 

Many of our teachers are using methods that lead out and develop 
the mind, teach expression and preserve much as possible the mental 
activity of childhood. There are some whose knowledge of teaching 
is limited by the mere ability to assign lessons, and at stated times with 
text-books in hand, ask the questions there found. A few apparently 
think telling is teaching, and spend most of the time in giving the 
children a mass of information on different subjects which they re- 
ceive without effort and consequently forget in very short time. 

At the last teachers' examination but one of the eight unlicensed 
applicants was successful. This shows that the impression is quite 
general that it requires but little preparation to fill one of the most 
responsible positions in our city. 

TJpon the successful operation of our educational department, more 
than on any thing else, depends the real prosperity of our city. If 
our schools send out boys and girls thoroughly prepared as honest, 
thoughtful, energetic workers, our success is assured. In order to 
meet with these satisfactory results, great care must be taken in the 
selection of teachers. They should be strong, not only intellectually 
and morally, but physically. , 

It is reported that some parents in this city, contrary to law and 
good morals, are sending their children to the overcrowded schools of 
New York city. If this is true it is to be regretted not only because 
honesty instilled in the mind of a child is of more importance than 
book education, but some are led to believe that your schools do not 
furnish as thorough instruction as the schools of New York, which 
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has been proved untrue by results in mamy examinations where appli- 
cants were from the schools of both cities. 

You will notice by examining the reports that some classes are not 
formed in accordance with your resolution defining the maximum and 
minimum number of pupils for a class. 

In the First Ward school the principal's class contains five pupils, 
the highest grammar class eight, and the B grammar class twenty-seven, 
making a total of forty pupils for the three classes, while some of tha 
primary classes register over ninety pupils. 

In the Third Ward school at the time of my visit there were seven 
pupils in the highest class and one hundred and twenty in the lowest 

When you consider the salaries paid these teachers, I think you will 
agree that some effort should be made to comply with your regulations. 

Respectfully, 

CHARLES W. GOULD. 



November 4, 1881. 

To the Board of Educatioyi : 

Gentlemen. — Some work was done by me in each of the schools of 
this city during the month of October, and it is my duty and pleasure 
to make some explanation of my efforts during that time. 

There has been a tendency in our schools as there is in most graded 
schools, to be confined too closely to establish grades, omitting to re- 
.vie\^ enough to thoroughly fix in the mind of the child what has been 
hurriedly passed over in the preceding grades. 

A large share, if not a majority, of our pupils never go further than 
the lowest grammar grade; hence the necessity of making the instruc- 
tion as practical as possible. The pupils must not only be taught how 
to do, but to think and apply their knowledge. Your teachers have 
done all that has been required of them, therefore, they will not con- 
sider that fault is being found if some examples are given to prove my^ 
assertion. 

In several of the schools the following questions wore given to pupils 
of the lowest grammar grade : 

A man having $100 gave $9.68 for a goat, how much money had he 
remaining? 

In passing round among the members of a class some were found 
multiplying, others dividing, a number trying to take $100 from $9.68, 
and a very small portion of the class working the example correctly. 

Another example was : 

If 15 lbs. of coffee cost $3, what will 36 lbs. cost ? 

This produced a greater failure than the first, and yet the slates were 
covered with work which indicated that the pupils knew something 
theoretically of the fundamental rules of arithmetic. 

Examples similar to the above arejworked correctly by ninety per 
cent, of the pupils in the C and A primary grades of some of our 
schools. 

Pupils in some of the grammar grades were given the names and 
numbers of articles with the cost of each and asked to make a bill. In 
several cases they only looked surprised. It evidently was not in their 
grade. It was my intention to ask the pupils of one of these classes 
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to write a short letter, but I was informed by the teacher that their 
writing consisted in making straight lines, a very difficult thing to do,but 
not of much value to the boy or girl who, after leaving school and 
home, wishes to write a letter to mother. 

In order to beneGt the children who have but a few years to attend 
school, the most advanced pupils in the primary as well as those in the 
grammar department should be given some instruction in writing let- 
ters, making bills, and applying in various ways the knowledge gained 
from text-books. 

In one school, each teacher in five of the primary grades was teach- 
ing her pupils to add only single columns of abstract figures. Al- 
though this is in accordance with the established grade, yet it is surely 
a '^aste of time to keep pupils two and one-half years on what they 
can and actually do learn in one year. 

If the teachers should be strictly confined to our arranged grades, 
the children would be but little better qualified for the active work of 
life on leaving school than when entering it. On this account I 
have taken the liberty in some cases of asking that the work be varied 
a little from the grade. 

Oral spelling, which in many cases has been conducted in the sing- 
song concert style, is being discouraged, and written spelling, using the 
words in expressing thought, substituted in its place. In my opinion 
the child's knowledge of spelling should increase equally with his abil- 
ity to use words in expressing thoughts. 

The practice of requiring children in the primary department to 
spend six years in printing is also, it is to be hoped, a custom of the 
past. Instead of printing we have (except in the introductory classes 
where it is necessary to print as a help in learning to read) writing, 
which can be learned as readily as printing, and may be taught in con- 
nection with the spelling and language lessons. 

Respectfully, 

C. W. GOULD, 

Superintendent. 

There are no defects existing in our schools but such as can be over- 
come by thoughtful, earnest efforts on the part of thosejinterested ; and 
considering every thing pertaining thereto (excepting the non-collec- 
tion of taxes) our educational prospects are very encouraging. 

Eespectfully submitted, 

C. W. GOULD, 
* Superintendent. 

Long Island City, December 5, 1881. 



RENSSELAER COUNTY — First District. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sir. — In accordance with your request, I send my report concern- 
ing the wants of this commissioner district. 
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Nearly three years ago, I began my duties as commissioner. There was 
much to do, and many things to renovate inorder to place our schools in 
even a passable condition. I began with high hopes and ambition, anxious 
to work a reform that, every one admitted, was needed. I expected to be 
sustained by the people in the arduous duties of building up, improving, 
and advancing the educational interest of the county. After laboring 
incessantly, spending all my time in school work and duties connected 
with the office, I feel that little only has been accomplished. Our 
schools are far from perfection; many far from being good, and many 
that are schools only in name. My anticipations lack realization; and 
though the tide seems to be turning in the direction of better schools, 
the current is only perceptible. In improvement of school buildings, 
I have been partially successful. Ten new buildings have been erected, 
and many repaired; new seatings of the best pattern have been pro- 
cured in many places, and an air of thrift in this respect prevails. 

But to make us comfortable, we want, at least, twenty new school- 
houses. Having these, we would be fairly started in the building line. 
We have nine or ten entirely unfit for school purposes, and no way to 
get them replaced with better ones. The inhabitants show no dispo- 
sition to build, and the supervisors, being elective, dare not assume the 
responsibility with the commissioner to condemn. We want some law 
which makes some individual solely responsible in this matter. Our 
people are generally apathetic in regard to school ; we want something 
morethan the unaided efforts of a school commissioner to wake them 
up. 

We have in this district ninety-five school districts, employing one 
hundred and forty teachers, and nearly five hundred square miles 
of territory ; more than one can look after with any satisfaction or 
thoroughness. We want smaller commissioner districts. Our teachers, 
good ones, are scarce, and it is difficult to keep them in the business. 

There is a great anxiety to get into the occupation of school teach- 
ing, and, with our best teachers, as great a desire to get out, after they 
have the experience and learned the methods. In this district, lyiag 
under the eaves of the oldest Normal school, we have but eleven Nor- 
mal graduates teaching. They are all doing very good work, and are 
faithful and efficient. It is very evident that the Normal schools will 
not keep us supplied. Many, after graduating, never teach a term; 
others teach a term or two, find the business unsuited to their taste, 
and disappear or drift into some other pursuit. Students from our 
high schools are too mechanical, and fr^m our academies too wanting 
in elementary knowledge, to make good teachers. It takes too much 
time and demands too much experimenting to make them efficient 
teachers. 

Some other means must be found to improve and bring up the great 
mass of teachers. I can think of but one way to accomplish this, viz. : 
a yearly county institute lasting ten weeks, where all must pursue a 
course of study and practice teaching under the guidance of compe- 
tent instructors. This may not accomplish all that is" desired,' but it 
will be a long step in that direction. Without some way of educating 
teachers different from what we now have, I despair of getting our 
schools to the proper standard. School teaching must be made a pro- 
fession before it will accomplish its aims. 
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In the matter of licensing teachers we want a decided change. 
Teachers come here from other counties with first grade certificates, 
to whom, after examination, I atti unable to give more than third grade, 
or possibly second. Teachers, from this county go to other counties 
and find the examination entirely different; and the result is, a first 
grade teacher in one county becomes a third grade in another, and 
vice versa. Some plan to produce a uniformity is sadly needed. I re- 
spectively suggest that examination papers be sent from the State 
Department to be used as a minimum for third grade certificates, or 
that all candidates be required to pass the Regents' preliminary exam- 
ination before applying for a certificate. Either of these ways would 
relieve commissioners of a great pressure, tend to produce uniformity, 
and certainly be beneficial to our schools in all districts where politics 
is a factor in electing school officers. A fair average, but rigid exam- 
ination was held this fall, and all who expected to teach were required 
to pass it; thus making an earnest effort to secure competent teachers. 
I have drafted teachers from other counties, stirred up and brought 
out old retired ones who had the qualifications, written to the Normal 
schools for fair undergraduates, and yet, fully one-third of our districts 
were not supplied; and I have been compelled to license, rejected appli- 
cants in order to get our schools going. As fast as qualified teachers 
can be secured, incompetents will be dropped ; but how to get (quali- 
fied ones is the puzzling problem. Our present system of institutes 
has done much good. Why will not a longer term do more ? 

Our legislative committees on education, last winter, seemed to fail' 
completely in accomplishing any thing beneficial to our schools. In 
reporting bills utterly worthless or injurious, they were eminently suc- 
cessful. The absurd law, requiring district collectors to report to the 
county treasurer the amount of tax due from railroads, the more absurd 
one of changing district boundaries whenever an individual purchased 
an adjoining piece of land; and the one forbidding districts to levy 
more than f 400 to build a new school-house, without the consent of 
the commissioner, are all evidences that the committee, as a whole, did 
not appreciate the wants, and was incapable of supplying the needs to 
our present school law. 

So much has been said of the " township system," I dislike to bring 
it again under discussion, but our present system of school district 
boundaries is such a crying evil, that too much cannot be said in con- 
demnation. Our poor districts are relapsing into a state of semi- 
civilization. With not enough property to sustain a good school, they 
simmer along twenty-eight weeks with a cheap teacher, generally 
residing in the district, and no advancement is made. By the new 
system of apportionment, wealthy districts will absorb a large percent, 
of the public money, and the poorer ones will be more destitute than 
ever. In many, I fear no school will be maintained. We want in this 
county a law that will tax all equally for the benefit of all. 

In some districts, rich and prosperous, the people pay seven to ten 
cents on a hundred dollars for the support of schools; in other dis- 
tricts, poor, sterile, and unproductive, in the same town, the people 
pay ninety to one hundred and fifty cents on a hundred dollars to 
support a poor school. This is so manifestly unjust, and the tendency, 
nay, the necessity of supporting a poor school so great, we decidedly 
want the " township system." 

37 
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The statistical reports show a large falling off in the school popula- 
tion in our rural districts, and a corresponding increase in our nninufac- 
turiiig villages. This makes the average attendance less in our schools. 
Mill owners want labor, and are unscrupulous how they secure it 
Supplying this want from the school population, they entirely disre- 
gard the statute law on compulsory education, and appear to care 
nothing for the future weal or woe of the country. So long as they can 
keep their machinery running night and day at a large profit, they care 
not how many children grow up ignorant and uncultivated. Their 
cpffers are full, their fortunes insured. 

The cost to the State in providing for a large classs of illiterate 
criminals, and the future danger to free government from a widespread 
ignorance are not considered. Like Louis XV of France, they seem to 
think that " things will last our time.'' 

Trustees fail to enforce the law, and they cannot be blamed for their 
neglect Some law, that could and would be enforced, should be 
passed. A statute of this kind might be practical, viz.: elect a truant 
officer in each ward and town ; arm him with proper power to enforce 
the law; let his pay be a moiety of the fines collected, and hold him to 
a strict discharge of his duties. This might accomplish something; 
it could not be less efficient than the law we now have, which enforces 
nothing, and appears in blank in ^^ trustees' reports.'' But why 
enumerate? The wants of other counties are our wants; when they are 
supplied, we will strive to be equally fortunate. 

Your obedient servant, 

EDWAED WAIT, 

School Commissioner, 

Lansingburgh, November 30, 1881. 



RICHMOND COUNTY. 
Hon. Neil Gilmoub, 

Superintendent of Puhlic Instruction : 

Sir. — I respectfully submit my third annual report. 

There is in this county at the present time a daily average attend- 
ance of about three thousand five hundred scholars in our pubhc 
schools, and there are ninety-seven teachers employed. 

The reported assessed valuation of taxable property is $9,142,617, and 
the amount raised by local tax for the support of the schools for the 
year 1881 was $63,670.62 in addition to the sum of $19,304.89 received 
from the State. 

The average length of time that school was taught was forty-one 
weeks. 

Ten of the school-houses are not separated from the highway by a 
fence, but each of these should be. 

It is gratifying to report that there are only three districts not own- 
ing their sites, and in one of these, there is a hopeful prospect that a 
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site will soon be purchased and a comfortable building erected thereon, 
so that the wretched structure occupied for years past as a school- 
house may be speedily abandoned. It was considered unfit for any 
other use when it was hired for school purposes. 

In district No. 3 of Southfield, the school-house has been removed 
from the higfiway, where it had stood for many years, to a site recently 
purchased, which affords ample play-grounds and other healthful 
attractions for the scholars. The building has been enlarged twenty 
by thirty feet, the ceiling has been raised, it has been newly plastered, 
painted inside and out, re-floored, and clothes rooms separate from the 
school-room have been added. As might naturally be assumed, the 
average attendance at this school has largely increased. 

In compliance with instructions from your Department, the number 
of this district was changed by reason of the removal of the school- 
house, from No. 3 of South field to No. 8 of Westfield, and No. 4 of 
Southfield became No. 3 of said town. Notices of these changes were, 
duly filed. 

The ventilation and drainage in many instances is faulty in the ex- ^ 
treme as is the construction of the school buildings, which were found 
to be worthless for business or dwelling purposes, but were supposed 
to be "good enough " for school-houses, into which scholars have been 
crowded indiscriminately, and expected to obtain an education at the 
expense of physical discomfort, if not loss of health. 

In some of the districts the janitor or janitress has been permitted 
to reside in the basement of the school building, and some of the spare 
rooms have been used as a place in which to keep goats, chickens, etc. 
The fumes of cooking and odors of sleeping apartments are by no 
means desirable in the school-room, and there seems to be no great 
advantage in having a school building occupied by any person except 
during school hours. 

Two requirements of our schools are proper ventilation and drain- 
age — their absence is not conducive to the moral or intellectual growth 
of the pupil, but is frequently the direct cause of disease. 

The list of teachers has not materially changed from that of last 
year, and their work presents on the whole satisfactory results. 

The appropriations of funds by the people of the county has been 
unstinted, and additional interest is being taken each year re'^arding 
our public schools, upon which so much of the welfare of the State 
and Nation depends. 

Our teachers' institute commencing May 16, and held for five days, 
was well attended, and it can be said was in every sense a success. The 
conductors. Professors John Kennedy and James Johonnot,jwere again 
welcomed in our midst, and their instructive lectures listened to with 
marked attention. The institute was also favored with the presence 
of the State Superintendent, Hon. Neil Gilmour, Rev. Dr. James 
Brownlee, and many other friends of public education. 

I am endeavoring to obtain an accurate description of the bounda- 
ries of each school district in this county in order that the same may 
be filed and each district furnished with a correct map of the whole. 
Much confusion has arisen from the lack of these descriptions. 

In response to your circular, I respectfully renew the following sug- 
gestions : 
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First That the annual reports of school trustees to the commissioner 
be transmitted to that officer direct, instead of filing them at indefi- 
nite periods with the town clerk, who has no possible use for them; 
and if, as occurred here recently, a clerk be absent for a length of 
time, a hurtful delay is the result. 

Second. That it be made the duty of the clerk of the sc'hool district, 
or of the trustees, to report to the commissioner, within ten days after 
a school election or appointment, the names and addresses of the per- 
sons elected or appointed, so that the commissioner may have official 
knowledge, at present not readily obtained. 

Third. That the annual school election be held on the last Tuesday 
in June. 

Fourth. That the school year commence at the close of Tacation, 
September 1, instead of October 1, as at present. 

One reason among many for the last two suggestions is, that the 
officers if elected in June would have until September to familiarize 
themselves with the requirements of the district and the not very clear 
provisions of some of our school laws, and would enter upon duty at 
that time quite as f ully[prepared as at present where the election occurs 
one day and the duties of office on the next. More time would be 
given for the decision of cases of contested election, and other matters 
involving the action of the State Department; and at the commence- 
ment of the school year the precise status of each school officer would 
be ascertained. 

Fifth. That a law be passed to prevent the overcrowding of school- 
houses, and defining the number of cubic feet of air allotted to each 
scholar. 

My acknowledgments are due, and hereby tendered to the public 
press of the county for notices of school meetings and items of educa- 
tional interest published gratuitously ; and to trustees, teachers and 
the Department of Public Instruction, for courtesies received, I am 
under obligations. 

Very respectfully, 

C. HENRY KING, M.D., 

School Cmnmissioner. 

Staplbton, November 15, 1881. , 



ROCKLAND COUNTY. 
Hon. Neil Gilmoue, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — I respectfully submit my third annual report in relation to 
the public schools of this county. 

During the past year, I have made seven tjr-two official visits and 
examined over two hundred and thirty classes in the various branches 
of study usually pursued in this commissioner district. Two examina- 
tions for teachers' certificates were held during the year, one in 
December, 1880, and one in June, 1881. The applicants numbered 
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seventy-six ; fifteen received the first grade, seventeen the second ; 
twenty-seven the third, and eleven the primary grade. Six failed 
entirely, their average running below sixty per cent. 

This commissioner district is composed offorty-seven school districts 
in which ninety-one teachers are employed. Twenty-three of those 
are Normal graduates; nine held State certificates and the remainder 
are licensed by local oflScers. 

One new and comfortable building has been erected in district No. 
12, town of Eamapo. 

The " teachers' institute " was held at Haverstraw for one week 
commencing Monday, May 30, and ending June 3, 1881. Professor 
Prancis P. Lautry, of Manlius, N. Y., conducted the exercises, as- 
sisted by Professor R. E. Post, of Ithaca, N. Y., two very able, 
amiable and pleasant conductors. The number of teachers present 
was sixty-four — thiry-four males and thirty females. Six applicants 
for admission to the State Normal school at Albany were granted. 

The compulsory enactment is a total failure as far as my experience 
extends in this county. A large number of our teachers are profes- 
sionals, having followed teaching for a number of years. I look upon 
them as being pre-eminently the leading stars of our future generation. 
They are the mainspring and stay of the whole fabric of education. 
The time will come and must come when the labors of such instruct- 
ors of youth will be appreciated by the good judgment and common 
sense of our American people. It is true, there are a few who do not 
devote themselves to the work as good and faithful teachers should 
do, but they are only exceptions. In my last report a suggestion was 
given in regard to the use 6f library money. The necessity that 
brought into existence the district school libraries, about thirty ^ears 
ago, has passed away. The large amount of reading matter, the 
number of public and Sabbath school libraries are now so readily ob- 
tained, and are accessible in almost any village in our county. 

I would again make the suggestion that all moneys appropriated for 
libraries be expended for globes, maps, dictionaries (especially medium 
size), and such apparatus as will be required in our public schools for 
practical purposes. 

For many favors received, the Department will please accept my 
sincere thanks. 

Eespectf ul yours, 

WM. VAN WAGBNEN, 

School Commissioner. 

Eamapo, December 12, 1881. 



ST. LAWEENCE COUNTY — Third District. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — The condition and wants of the schools under my jurisdiction 
have changed but little during the past year. 
What I said last year is mostly true to-day. 
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Some schools are better than they were last year, while others are not 
as good, on account of having poorer teachers employed. 

Several new school-houses have been built in my district, and I 
think better ones than those built last year. 

Miss Hattie Leete has started a Kindergarten in Potsdam, which I 
think is a step in the right direction, and I hope will be a success. 

I think that we ought to look at the school question from a business 
standpoint. If we want any business to prosper, we get persons to 
conduct it who thoroughly understand that same business. 

It seems to me that we violate this principle very often in our school 
work, especially in our country districts, and I hear like complaints 
from our city superintendents. 

Let us see what kind of teachers are at work in our district school- 
houses. Do they thoroughly understand the business of teaching? I 
think not. A very large majority of them understand but a small 
part of the business, and we have no reason to expect that it will be 
well done. 

Why do we have so many poor teachers ? Because there is a demand 
for them. Often have I been asked by trustees, *^ Where can I find a 
young teacher, one that will work for low wages, as our school will be 
very small." 

Do the trustees thoroughly understand the business ? In case of a 
large majority of them, they do not. Most of them have given the matter 
of teaching and teachers no thought for years, and never visit the 
schools' under their care. I know some trustees who cannot read or 
write. 

Why do we have so many poor trustees ? Again, I answer from a 
busiiyess standpoint, because there is a demand for them. Many of 
our districts will not keep a trustee in oflBce who will hire a good 
teacher, because the district will have to be taxed to pay hiin. With 
an active, intelligent trustee, one who thoroughly understands his 
business, a district is quite sure of a good teacher and a good school. 

ThesQ facts plainly show some of the wants of our^schools. 

We want better teachers, and trustees who will employ them and 
pay fair wages. It is more easy to point out the wants than to teU 
how to supply them. 

I think there will have to be more legislation, giving more power to 
school oflBcers, or requiring higher qualifications in order to be eligible 
for the same. 

I think the township system, as it is called, would place our schools 
in better hands. A larger demand for good work would follow, and 
our teachers would awaken to the necessity for more thorough prepara- 
tion. 

There are exceptions to the above named state of things, and we 
have intelligent, active trustees, who employ good teachers, and good 
schools follow, but we want more of this kind. 

I would not take a gloomy view of school matters, yet itJs better to 
look the facts squarely in the face and see what can be done, while I 
am ever ready to help on the work in any way that those who are more 
able than I, may suggest. 

Eespectf uUy yours, 

L. L. GOODALE, 

Potsdam, December 12, 1881. School Commissioner. 
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ST. LAWEENOE COUNTY — Ogdensburg. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sib. — In addition to the financial and statistical report already for- 
warded, I beg leave to submit this necessarily brief statement. 

Called unexpectedly a few weeks before the commencement. of the 
present school year to take charge of the schools of this city ; and having, 
m addition to the duties of supervision, th6 responsibility of orffanizing a 
new high school, I am not able to speak with the knowledge and 
assurance that I desire of " the condition and wants of the schools 
under my jurisdiction." I am happy to report that I find an earnest , 
and, capable corps of teachers, most of them having been for a longtime 
connected with the schools. 

The schools have been for several years under the direction of experi- 
enced school officers and are in an emcient and progressive state. There 
is also a manifest interest among the community upon the general sub- ' 
ject of education, which gives much encouragement and hope for the 
future. 

By a comparison of the financial'and statistical reports for the school 
years ending September 30, 1880, and September 30, 1881, it will 
be seen that the value of school sites is $1,000 greater in 1881 than 
in 1880 ; the value of school buildings is 114,000 greater ; that the 
total expenditure for all school purposes increased $7,142.02; and that 
the amount paid for teachers' wages correspondingly increased. Also 
that while the number of children of school age, as reported by the 
census enumerator, is less in 1881 than in 1880, the total and average 
attendance is greater. The number of male teachers is four more, and 
the whole number of teachers three more in 1881 than in 1880. 

Ogdensburg academy, after a lapse of twenty-two years, was reopened 
the 12th of September last. Twenty-two years ago the academy build- 
ing burned. The erection of a new town hall or opera house, one 
of the most elegant and complete structures of the kind in the State 
outside the city of New York, opened the way for the reopening of the 
academy. The board of education owned the site upon which the 
new town hall stands; This was exchanged for the old town hall 
and an adjoining lot The old hall, one of the most thoroughly con- 
structed buildings in the city, has been converted into a high school 
building. A beautiful and appropriate tower has been erected and the 
building entirely remodeled and converted into a convenient and well- 
arranged school structure, furnished with most approved modern school 
furniture and appliances for heating and ventilation, and Is in all re- 
spects one of the best academic school buildings in northern New York, 
The institution is in possession of a well-selected library, containing 
about 3,600 volumes. Arrangements are being made for securing, in 
addition to material on hand, an ample philosophical and chemical 
apparatus. 

There are now two hundred students enrolled in the academv. 
Classes have been organized in the higher mathematics, in the natural 
sciences and in the ancient and modern languages. There are forty 
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studying French ; a class is. beginning Latin, numbering fifty-seven. 
Instruction in vocal music is given to the entire school by a competent 
master. The courses of study will embrace a college preparatory, an 
English and an optional course. 

The school is free to actual residents and tax payers of the city. The 
public schools have heretofore been divided into primary, secondary, 
and intermediate or grammar departments. The primary schools are 
divided into three grades. Two years work is included in each of 
these grades; also two years work in the secondary schools. At the 
opening of the high school the grammar school was discontinued. 

The course of instruction in the grammar school embraced not only 
subjects belonging to an intermediate school, but also subjects belong- 
ing to a high school course. In the absence of a high school this was 
a necessity. It also necessitated the crowding of too much work into 
the primary and secondary departments. There is now an opportuni- 
ty and a necessity for readjusting the work in these grades and for 
reopening the grammar school department. 

With a judicial revision of the courses of instruction in these gi'ades 
and a proper connection of the work in this school to the work in the 
high school, the city of Ogdensburg will be in possession of a complete 
system of schools. The school accommodations are excellent and 
sufficient for her local wants and for the accommodation of surrounding 
towns in need of academic instruction. 

Very truly yours, 

BAENEY WHITNEY, 

Superintendent. 

Ogdensburg, December 15, 1881. 



SARATOGA COUNTY — First District. 

Hon. Njeil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — In compliance with your request, I have the pleasure to submit 
the following report. 

There has been no change since my last report, the number of 
school districts in this commissioner district remaining the same, viz. 
105 having houses in this county, and 4 joint, making a total of 109. 

The condition of the schools in a general view is, I think, commend- 
able. Believing as I do that the metal out of which the schools are 
made varies but little from year to year (allowing in a broad sense that 
we as a people are growing wiser and better), the advancing standard 
ofthe school depends more upon the teacher than the pupil. Impelled 
by these facts it has been my earnest effort in the work of examination, 
to grant licenses only to those who in my judgment possessed not only 
the requisite literary qualification, but what I consider quite as impor- 
tant a qualification in a teacher of youth, a native fitness for the 
profession, i, e., the possession of the mental magnetism that will 
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stimulate in the mind of the pupil not only a desire to learn, but will 
develop the faculty as well. 

The private schools and academies in this commissioner district elic- 
iting mention are four, viz. : Mechanicville academy, which under the 
supervision of its worthy preceptress, not only sustains its well-estab- 
lished reputation, but is, I think, increasing in popularity. 

The Charlton academy, which until the past year has retrograded 
into an apology for a school, has, under the superior management of 
Miss Mary E. Calleghan, been restored to a degree of excellence equal 
to, if not to exceed its condition when under the direction of the pop- 
ular instructor, Eev. J: M. Crocker. 

Miss Belle James at Jonesville, and Mrs. Young at West Milton are 
conducting successful schools in their respex3tive places. 

The union schools, of which there are four, are in excellent con- 
dition ; No. 6, Stillwater, has within the past year secured services of a 
competent teacher, Mr. J. H. Lawten, who comes among us with a 
good record. 

Briefly stated, the common schools of this commissioner district are 
in a healthy and prosperous condition ; one new house has been built 
in the past year, and others repaired. 

Under the subject of improvements of our school system I would 
most earnestly advocate the abolishment of the trustee system of local 
supervision, and recommend in its Btead the establishing of a town 
board in which should be vested virtually the same power as now is in 
the hands of the trustees. 

Two institutes have been held in the county during the past year, 
one in December last at Ballston, conducted by Profs. John Kennedy 
and R. E. Post, the other at Saratoga, in September, conducted by 
Profs. Francis P. Lantry and Charles T. Pooler. Ever during my work 
as commissioner it has been my earnest endeavor to enlist the officers 
and patrons as well as teachers in the interest of institutes, and I 
am much gratified to assert that th'ere is a growing interest on every side 
in favor of the cause. 

Thanking the Department for the many past favors, I am, 

Yours respectfully, 

W. L. HOYT, 

School Commissioner. 

Charlton, December 24, 1881. 



SCHOHAEIE COUNTY — Pibst Distbiot. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — For a written report of the condition and wants of the schools 
in the first commissioner district of Schoharie CQunty, with other 
matter relating to the cause of education, I would respectfully submit 
the following : 

38 
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Of the finances of the district for the past year, I would report 
that the amount of school moneys reported by the trustees of all 
, of the school districts composing this commissioner district, as on 
hand at the commencement of the last school year, was $571.59. 
The amount apportioned to the districts, by the commissioners, from 
the funds set apart by the State for school purposes, was $11,698. 
The amount raised by tax levied and assessed upon the property of the 
district was $9,004.08. The estimated value of the teachers' 
board in the districts in which the teachers boarded* around among 
the inhabitants of the districts, during the year, or some portions 
thereof, was $5,187.35. No school district in this commissioner dis- 
trict is reported to have received any income from the use or sale of 
gospel or school lands. From all other sources not named, there was 
received for the benefit of tne schools the sum of $45^0.47. From 
these figures, it will be observed, that the whole amount of money re- 
ceived from all sources, during the past year, for school purposes, was 
the sum of $!^(5,881.49. There was paid out of the amount aforesaid, 
fpr teachers' wages, during the year, $21,762.38; for libraries, $13.11; 
for school apparatus, $38.85; for colored schools, $105; for school- 
houses, sites, fences, out-houses, repairs, furniture, etc., $2,809.38; for 
all other incidental expenses, such as fuel, cleaning school-houses, etc., 
$1,752.30; and the amount reported as remaining in the hands, or 
subject to the orders of the trustees of the several districts unexpended 
on the first day of October, 1881, was $400.47; which sums, when 
taken together, make up the sum of $26,881.49, the amount received 
from all sources for the year. The amount of money received for 
school purposes in this district, during the last school year, was 
greater than that which was received for the same purposes, during 
the previous year, by the sum of $2,230.83. Of this sum, $125.68 was 
of the increase in the amount of public moneys apportioned, and the 
balance necessary to make up the sum constituting the difference, was 
raised by tax in the districts. 

The amount paid out for teachers' wages in this district during 
the last year was greater by $699.22 than was that which was paid 
for the same purpose during^ the previous year. The amount of 
money that was expended upon the libraries of the school districts, 
during the last year, was $2.96 less than was the amount that was 
paid therefor during the preceding year. The amount of library 
money apportioned among 112 school districts, lying wholly or partly 
in this commissioner district, during the past year, was $171.33 ; and, 
of this sum, only $13.11 was expended for the purchase of books, the 
purpose for which it was designed. So far as this commissioner dis- 
trict is concerned, and I have reasons to believe that all the other dis- 
tricts in the State are, in the matter of school libraries and library 
money, very much like this, it seems to me to be not only a thankless, 
but a useless task, for the State to set apart, and the commissioners 
to apporticm among the school districts, for library purposes, a sum of 
money so small, that were it apportioned among the districts of this 
commissioner district equally, the amount for each would be but about 
$1.50. The amount is so small that the trustee cannot buy with it a 
single book respectable in size and quality: and, so taking into account 
the small sum of money, the inferior book he would be able to buy 
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with it, and the trouble he would be put to in making the purchase 
of a book that would cost just the sum that he had to expend, he very 
naturally comes to the determination, that he )Vill use this fund in 
another way, allowed by law, for the payment of teachers' wages. For 
these, and for (Tther reasons that might be given, I am of the opinion 
that the law under which the library money is apportioned and used 
should be so amended as to make it unlawful to use any portion of 
the library fund for any purpose except for the~ purchase of books ; 
and also to increase this fund to a respectable sum for each school dis- 
trict, or that the laws under which this sum is set apart and appor- 
tioned be repealed, and all of the school moneys be apportioned for 
the payment of teachers' wages. 

During the past year, for school apparatus, there was paid out in 
this district $5.79 more than was paid out for the same purpose dur- 
ing the previous year. In my judgment the amount of money ex- 
pended for this purpose during the past year, and, indeed, for many 
years, is entirely too small. In but few of the school-rooms in this 
commissioner district, when making my official visits, have I found , 
school apparatus of a kind, and to an amount sufficient to illustrate 
and make plain to the sense o£ sight the facts that should be made 
prominent in school-room life concerning place, extent and motion. In 
but few of the school-rooms have I found a globe of any kind, or out- 
line maps, to illustrate the earth, its surface, or the things pertaining 
thereto. I have found quite a number that were not supplied with a 
dictionary, or chart of any kind. I have sympathized with the teach- 
ers and scholars who were deprived of these necessaries of the school- 
room, and have suggested to and urged upon the trustees and inhabit- 
ants of the districts the propriety and necessity of furnishing their 
school-rooms with apparatus that will simplify and make plain many 
things that without the use of apparatus would not be easily under- 
stood, nor be long remembered by the pupils. In some districts these 
suggestions have been heeded; but in too many instances the inhabit- 
ants have neglected to authorize their trustees to purchase the same, 
by not voting an appropriation therefor. I think if the 
power to furnish the school-room with a certain amount 
of school apparatus were vested in the trustees of the districts, they 
would be better supplied than they are under existing circumstances. 
I would, therefore, suggest that it might be wise, and be the means of 
securing more and better apparatus for the use of the school-rootns, to 
amend the school law so as to give the trustee the power of his own 
motion, or with the consent of the commissioner of the district, to 
purchase in any one year school apparatus not to exceed a certain fixed 
sum in value. Under existing laws, the trustee has no power to fur- 
nish any apparatus for the use of the school, except he be authorized 
to do so by the inhabitants of the district, at an annual or special 
meeting. At the annual meeting the new trustee is elected, who is 
not generally very familiar with the wants of the school, the duties of 
his office, or the laws pertaining thereto; and the question of school 
apparatus is apt to be overlooked at the annual meeting, after the 
election of officers and the transaction of routine business; and, when 
the trustee is informed as to what is needed, and what steps must *be 
taken to get it, the annual meeting has passed, and he hesitates to 
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trouble himself and others to the extent that he must necessarily do, 
in order to hold a special meeting of the inhabitants of the district 
For these reasons, the purchase of necessary apparatus is often delayed 
in cases where the trustee of his own accord, or at the instance of the 
commissioner, would provide the same, had he the power to do so. 

There is but one school in this district that is devoted exclusively 
to the education of colored children; and the expenses connected with 
it are the same during the past as they were during the previous 
year. 

For school-houses, sites, fences, out-houses, repairs, furniture, etc., 
the amount of money expended during the past year exceeds that 
which was expended for the same things during, the year 1880, by the 
sum of $1,405.30. 

It is more than double the amount that was paid out for these pur- 
poses during the previous year; and yet these figures show only the 
amount that was actually expended up to the end of the school year; 
whereas, several new school-houses have been built in this commis- 
sioner district, since that time, and several old ones have been repaired 
to quite an extent, and at some considerable expense. When com- 
pared with figures of former years, the figures under this head, for the 
past year, appear quite well. 

For all other incidental expenses, the amount of money paid out 
during the year was greater by $105.08, than' was that which was 
paid out, for the same purposes, during the previous year. 

While the financial showing of this commissioner district for the 
year 1881 is not quite as we would be pleased to have it, yet it pre- 
sents a very respectable appearance, when it is compared with those of 
fbrmer years. It shows that as the financial condition of the country 
generally becomes better, and more interest is awakened amon^ the 
inhabitants in regard to education, the districts raise, and wisely ex- 
pend more money, for the support of schools, and for school purposes. 

Of the 102 school districts which have their school-houses in this 
commissioner district, there were 101 in which school was taught 
during the past year. In one district the number of children of school 
age was so small, and they were so situated, as to the school-houses in the 
adjoining district, that for the time being it was thought best to em- 
ploy no teacher in that district, but to send the children to the schools 
of the adjoining districts. 

The humber of licensed teachers employed at the same time for at 
least 28 weeks, during the past year, in this commissioner district, was 
108; being one less in number than were so employed during the 
previous year. 

There were employed in teaching in the schools in this commissioner 
district, at the same time, in one school district, six teachers ; in three 
districts, two teachers each; and in 96 districts, one teacher in each 
during "the past year. 

The number of children between five and twenty-one years of age, 
residing in this commissioner district,on the 30th day of September, 
1881,wa8 5,033; being 83 less in number than were reported for the year 
1880. The following are the numbers of children by towns : Blenheim, 
394; Broome, 502; Conesville,391; Wright, 529; Gilboa,641; Middle- 
burgh, 1,052; Schoharie, 988, and Esperance, 536. j 
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Five private schools were reported for the year, that were attended 
by 143 pupils. These figures show one less in number of these schools, 
and 21 less in the number of pupils who attended them, than were re- 
ported for the previous year. 

These schools are located in the larger villages, and have generally 
been taught by competent and worthy teachers ; but the existence of 
these schools is largely due to the limited capacities, and to the crowded 
state of the public schools as they now exist, and the absence of that 
which should be an object of the greatest pride and solicitude in every 
large village, a graded public school, of high character, and well 
sustained. 

The average number of weeks during which school was taught, in 
the school districts of this commissioner district, during the past year, ' 
was 33 ; a slight increase over the average of the previous year. I am 
inclined to the opinion that the recent change in the school law in ' 
regard to the apportionment of the school moneys, upon a basis of 140 
days school for the year, will have a tendency to increase the number 
of weeks of school that will be taught during the coming year. 

The whole number of teachers employed in the schools of this dis- 
trict, during some portion of the last school year, was 203. Of these, . 
89 were males, and 114 were females. 

Three of the teachers so employed were graduates of the Normal 
school ; three were licensed to teach by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction ; and the remaining 197 taught under licenses granted to 
them by commissioners. These figures in regard to teachers are 
substantially the same as were those of the precedinff year. 

In the matter of competency and ability to teach, I am quite willing 
to compare the teachers who have taught in this district, during the 
past year, with those whom they have succeeded. Perfection I do not 
claim for any of them, some of them might, and really ought to possess 
more and better qualifications than they actually do; but from my 
observations taken on visiting their schools, their general appearance 
at the institute and elsewhere, and also from the opinions of the con- 
ductors of institutes of large acquaintance, in this and other parts of 
the State, I am of the opinion, that as a body of teachers, they will 
compare quite favorably with the teachers of other commissioner dis- 
tricts. 

The whole number of children that attended the district schools dur- 
ing some portion of the last school year was 3,944, being 205 less than 
the number of those who attended during the previous year. The 
whole number of days' attendance was 324,733. The average number 
of days' attetidance at each school was 3,215. 

The average daily attendance on all of the schools was 1,887, and 
the average attendance upon each school was eighteen. The number of 
days' attendance upon the schools of the district, during the past year, 
. is less by 19,588 days than the number for the year 1880, and the aver- 
age attendance decreased to the number of 126. This falling off in 
attendance, and also in average attendance, can be fully accounted for 
by the fact that during the past year there were a less nnmber of chil- 
dren of school age by,eighty- three, residing in the district, than were so 
doing during the year preceding. 

The number of volumes reported to be in the libraries of this district 
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at. the end of the year was 3,814; and their estimated value $1,476. 
In fifty-five districts there are book cases for their libraries; and in forty- 
six there are none. The average number of books in each library is 
thirty-eight volumes; and their average value less than 116. The 
decrease in the number of vohimes during the past year was 307; and 
in value $43. These facts and figures are submitted as additional rea- 
sons for the recommendations hereinbefore made in regard to libraries 
and the money apportioned therefor. 

The number of school-houses in this district is 103; being the same 
number that was reported iA former years. Two of these are built of 
brick, all the others are frame buildings. The school-house sites are 
valued at $7,102; and the school-houses and sites are valued at $42,165; 
being an increase in value of $1,952 over the value of the same kind of 
property as reported for the previous year. 

The assessed value of the taxable property of the district is $3,292,- 
161. From these figures it will be observed that in this commissioner 
district there is $8.37 worth of school property to every child of school 
age, and that there is for every such child taxable property valued at 
.$654. 

All the public schools ih this district are common except the union 
free school at Schoharie. This school was organized some years ago; 
and soon after its organization established for itself a good reputation, 
and by reason of the tact and good sense of its officers, and the com- 
petent and efficient corps of teachers who have been employed therein, 
it has well preserved that reputation that was previously well earned. 
I would recommend the establishment of, and hope the time may be 
not far distant, when other schools of the character, and as well con- 
ducted as this, may be established in other villages in this commis- 
sioner district. I recognize the fact that there are many other schools 
in this district that are taught by qualified and excellent teachers, in 
comfortable school-rooms, with many advantages, adapted to comfort, 
and for the requirement of a practical education; but, conceding all 
this, it must be admitted that in the matter of schools and education, 
as in all practical business enterprises, a concentration of capital, 
thought, and effort, for a single purpose, and a proper and orderly 
arrangement of these forces will produce greater and more profitable 
results than they would or could do were these elements of strength 
scattered and ill directed. A single teacher in a large school, com- 
posed of pupils of all sizes, ages, and stages of advancement, promiscu- 
ously mingled in a single school-room, cannot instruct these pupils so 
thoroughly and well, and they will not so rapidly advance in their 
studies as they would were they graded according to their ability and 
stages of advancement, and roomed and recited with those who were 
as nearly as they might be their equals. By this arrangement, the 
pupils would not disturb one another, and the teacher would be able 
to occupy more time in the class-room in teaching a large class of 
pupils, properly graded, than he could do were they not graded, but 
were of ability so different as to require separate hearings. In com- 
munities not thickly settled, where there are but few children, it would 
be impracticable to employ more than one teacher, or to have more 
than one school-room ; but in villages, where there are children of suf- 
ficient number to require several district or private schools for their 
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accomraodation, it seems to me, that it would be the practice of a wise 
economy to concentrate the efforts and money that are scattered in 
maintaining the several schools, and establish and sustain one larger, 
and that would furnish better opportunities. 

Of the school districts in this commissioner district, during the past 
year, 87 had one trustee; three had two trustees; ten had three trust- 
ees ; and one had six trustees each. No changes have been made in 
school-house sites, except that important additions have been made to 
some old sites by the purchase of adjoining lands. In 97 school dis- 
tricts, the district owns the land upon which the school-house stands; 
in four it does not. About 22 acres of land are used for school-house 
sites; which would make the average site contain about 35 rods. Only 
two of the school-houses are separated from the highway by a fence. 

In the matter of necessary *out-buildings, the trustees and inhabitants 
of quite a number of school districts are not as thoughtful and provi- 
dent of the wants and comfort of their children when at school as 
when at home. Wherever the children are, their sense of delicacy 
and comfort should be respected and cared for; and especially when 
collected together in large numbers at school, the propriety and neces- 
sity of suitable and convenient out-buildings ought not for a moment 
to be overlooked or neglected. In 71 school distqcts the teachers 
boarded around during the past year, and in 30 they did not. 

The average wages that were paid per week to each teacher during 
the year was, for the winter term, $6.36 ; and for the summer term, 
$5, including board. The wages paid during the past year were sub- 
stantially the same as those that were paid during the previous year. 

In the greater number of the districts the teachers are fairly paid', 
but in some instances an increase in wages would procure the services 
of better teachers, and improve the schools ; but in this district, seldom 
have I found a teacher that J thought did not try to and did not suc- 
ceed pretty well in earning 'the wages that were paid. On the other 
hand, I have sometimes found teachers of good ability, who really 
earned more than was paid to them, and who would have taught bet- 
ter schools for better wages. 

A teacher needs to be not only well fed, but properly clothed, and 
fair wages would not only drive want from his door, but would be an 
incentive to the. teacher to arouse the dormant powers of his or her 
nature, and would bring into more active and vigorous exercise the 
better qualities of the mind and heart. In this district, only two 
school districts paid their teacher wages during the time they were at- 
tending the teachers' institute in the past year, and the amount so paid 
was $67.85. These figures are accounted for by the fact that only one 
institute was held in the county during the year, and that during the 
month of October, after the close of the summer and before the com- 
mencement of the winter term of school in nearly all of the districts ; 
and in some other districts the teachers closed their schools for the 
week and attended the institute, but made no charges against the dis- 
tricts for the time so spent. * 

The number of pupils who attended the schools in this district dur- 
ing the past year, who were under five or over 21 years of age, was 41, 
being three less than was the number of the same class of pupils who 
attended during the previous year. From these figures and from those 
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previously given, I am fully convinced, that if the children of school 
a^e in this district would as scrupulously and as generally attend the 
schools while of school age as those who are not of school age abstain 
from attending the same, the average attendance upon the school's 
would be much larger than it has ever been. I have never discouraged the 
attendance upon the schools of any well-disposed persons, for the sim- 
ple reason that they were past the school age. I have been pleased to 
meet such persons at the schools, and to speak to them a kind and en- 
couraging word, and I think it would be well if a greater number of 
this class of persons, whose education was for any cause neglected in 
their younger days, would, during such portions of the time as their 
respective circumstances would allow them to do so, attend the schools, 
and as patient, obedient and interested pupils set good examples for 
others to follow, and also acquire a store of practical knowledge, the 
necessity and importance of which, people see when they enter upon 
the practical affairs of life, in a clearer light than they did when they 
saw with youthful eyes. I would advise all persons not only to im- 
prove their time while in the school-room, but also to remain there for so 
long a time as their circumstances would allow them to do so. As a 
general rule, in these days, people too early in life outgrow the schools 
and complete their education. Better be a student later in life than 
remain always ignorant. 

All of the school districts, except five, used their library money for the 
payment of teachers' wages. The amount so used was $165.03 ; being 
the whole amount apportioned, except the sura of $6.30. These facts 
will be taken and used in connection with facts heretofore given, and 
the recommendations concerning libraries and library moneys. 

As the appropriations for district libraries grow less, and the number 
of books increase in private libraries, at the homes of the children, the 
public libraries are neglected, and the small sums of money appropri- 
ated therefor are used for other purposes. 

During the last school year, and up to the date of this report three new 
school-houses have been built in different districts, which is a gain of two 
over the number for the previous year; and, in several other districts, 
valuable and important additions and improvements have been made 
to and about the school buildings. Of this kind of work, I think I 
may safely say, more has been done in this district, during the past, 
than any previous year, for a long time. 

These facts speak well of the enterprise and good sense of the inhabit- 
ants of the district, and that the advice of their commissioner has not 
been disregarded. 

I would again ask the inhabitants and oflScers of the school districts 
to examine into the condition of their school property, and to try to 
put and keep it in good conditibn, so that the school-houses and their 
surroundings will be as comfortable and pleasant for the purpose for 
which they are designed, as are the children's own homes. I consider it 
to be unwise, and very poor economy, on the part of parents, to send 
children from' comfortable and pleasant homes, to dilapidated old 
school-houses, in which to pass the pleasant and most important period 
of their lives. By doing this the children are made uncomfortable, and 
when so situated, they can make but little improvement. A child that 
is suffering from cold or dampness is in no better condition to learn 
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than it would be were it hungry; and a child that is not comfortably 
seated is in no condition to make rapid progress in the acquisition of 
knowledge. Besides being serious hindrances to the acquirements of 
an education, these things are frequently the means of sowing the 
seeds of disease in the body of the child, that shorten life, or seriously 
impair the ability and activities of both mind and body in after years. 1 
believe it to be the part of wisdom and true economy, to have the 
school-houses and their surroundings compare favorably, in all things 
that conduce to comfort and convenience, with the homes of the 
children, the churches, and other public buildings in the neighborhood. 
In the matter of the improvement of school property, I hope and trust 
that the inhabitants of this district will not get weary in the ways of 
well doing, but that, in after years, the improvements made will be 
even greater than those that have been made in this. 

In all the school districts the teachers verified the registers, except 
one. 

In 79 districts the trustees keep a record in the district book of 
their transactions as trustees, and in 22 they do not. 

Only 79 of the 101 districts are supplied with a copy of the Code of 
Public Instruction ; and that of the edition of 1868. In view of these 
facts, and of the many changes that have been made in the school 
laws since that edition was issued, it seems to me the Legislature of 
the State would do a wise act by making an appropriation of money 
for the purpose, and sufficient m amount to place in the hands of 
the trustees of every school district in the State a copy of the new and 
revised edition of the Code of Public Instruction. 

The law designed to secure a uniformity of text-books in the schools 
has not been strictly lived up to; and it is no uncommon thing to find 
ayariety of text-books in the same school. The reading books that 
were used in the schools in this district during the past year were 
named and used as follows: Independent Series in 56 districts; Na- 
tional Series, in 53 districts ; Sanders^ in 12 ; American Educational in 
three ; Analytical in four; Wilson's in one; and Appleton's Series in 
one district. Spelling books were used, of the kinds and in the num- 
ber of districts, as follows : Independent in 54 districts; National in 
31 ; Sanders' in 25 ; Swinton's in five ; Analytical in three ; and Patter- 
son's in one district. The following are the names of the text-books 
on arithmetic and the number of districts in which each was used : 
Davies & Peck's in 41 districts ; Thompson's in 43 ; Robinson's in 26 • 
Davies in 30 ; French's in two ; Stoddard's in one ; Perkins' in one ; and 
Felter's in one district. On grammar the text-books used were : Clark's/ 
in 42 districts; Brown's in 45 ; Snjith's in two; Kerl's in five ; Swin- 
ton's in four ; Quackenboss' in one ; Alden's in one ; Reed & Kello^g's 
in one ; Green's in one ; Harper's in one ; and Bullion's in one district. 
On geography, the text-books used were Monteith's in 95 districts ; 
Mcl^lly's in 12 ; Oolton & Fitch's in three ; Swin ton's in two ; War- 
ren's in one; National in one; and Harper's in one district. On his- 
tory, the text-books used were : Barnes' in 45 districts ; Reidpath's in 
three; Anderson's in two ; and Swinton's in one district. Algebra 
was taught in 18 districts, and the text-books used were : Davies' in 
eight and Robinson's in eleven districts. Book-keeping was taught in 
six districts, and the text-books used were : Bryant & Stratton's in four ; 
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Oroesbeek's in one ; . and Palmer's in one district Botany was 
taught in three districts, and the text-books were : Wood's in one 
district ; Youmans' in one; and Steele's in one district. PhiloBophy 
was tanght in six districts, and the text-books were: Quackenbos' in 
one district ; Steele's in four ; and Wells' in one district. Geometry 
was taught in two districts, and the text-book used was Davies' Legen- 
dre. In but one district were taught astronomy, geology and chem- 
istry, and the text-books used were Steele^s. In two districts the an- 
cient languages were taught, and in but one were taught the higher 
mathematics, except as before stated. 

From the 30th day of September, 1880, to the date of this report, 
I have issued licenses to teach in this commissioner district, of 
the first grade, 63 ; of the second grade, 68 ; and of the third 
grade, 56 — in all, 187. During my term of office, I have issued 
to teachers licenses to the number of 483. These were divided as fol- 
lows: 103 of the fir,8t grade; 228 of the second grade, and 153 of the 
third gr^de. In each year, during the month of March, I have passed 
one day in each of the towoa.in this district, in holding examinations 
of applicants fop a license, of which due and timely notice was pre- 
viously given by notices in the county papers. The examinations were 
partly written and partly oral. This subject was so fully discussed in 
my former reports that I need not repeat my methods and reasons 
therefor in this paper. 

During the past year, I havemAde 191 visits at the schools; visiting 
every public school in this commissioner district. I visited ninety-one 
different schools duriug the winter term, being all of the public schools 
in the district except nine; and these were not visited by me during 
that term, for the reason that they were closed when I reached their 
respective neighborhoods for the purpose of visiting them. During 
the summer term, I visited 100 different schools, being every one of the 
public schools in this district that had a summer term. As commis- 
sioner, I have, during the past three years, made 565 visits at the 
schools. In making these visits, I sought to impress upon the minds 
of the teachers, pupils and the inhabitants of the district, that I was 
among them for the purpose of promoting the school interests; and, 
that while they were doing well, they would receive encouragement 
from me; but that when they were not doing well, they might expect 
rebuke and criticism. If the teacher were in earnest and were prop- 
erly instructing and managing the school, I always had for him or her 
a word of commendation and approval; but, if the teacher did not Jo 
as well as. I thought he or she ought to do, under existing circirtflj 
stances, I wauld do or say something that would call that teacher's 
attention to these defects, and would kindly suggest the best remeidieqi 
that mighitiCome to my mind. / '.^ / , 

Of the pupils, I have frequently asked questions concerning tfteit 
studies, and have talked to them in as pleasant and attractive a Way 
as I could; encouraging them in their effprts to acquire an eduoatioD, 
by showing them some of the advantages that the eaucated person Sis 
over the ignorant one, and what habits of thought and action thefy 
should noio seek to form. I have enopil^'aged teachers in teacbingy 
and the pupils in learning those thibgs^^hat will be of the^^reatest 
practical use and advantage to them.% after life; and hayci-^tSeav- 
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ored to increase their knowledge of school matters, and their 
interest in the cause of education. I have also conversed with 
the inhabitants of the districts concerning the schools and the school 
prope^rty; and have endeavored to correct any false impressions which 
they may have received in regard to these things ; and also to awaken 
in them a deeper interest in these institutions of learning, which are 
the hope of the conntry, are near to their homes, and should be nearer 
to their hearts. I have encouraged the circulation of school journals 
and school literature of all kinds; and have published my annual 
written report each year in the newspapers of the district, and, I 
think, I may safely say that the peopfe of this district were never 
better informed in regard to the schools and school interests than 
thev are at the present time. 

'fhe teachers' institute for this county was held at Schoharie dur- 
ing the week commencing October 51, 1881, and was one of the larg- 
est, best conducted, and most successful institutes that have ever been 
held in the county. The number of teachers in attendance was 252. 
Of these, 112 were males and 140 were females. The number of teach- 
ers in attendance was on Monday, 120^ Tuesday, 204; Wednesday, 
242; Thursday, 244; and on Friday, 223; making the whole number 
of days' attendance, 1,033. The average daily attendance was 207; 
being of males 91, and of females 116. The number of terms taught 
by all of these teachers was 1,268; and those taught by males was 
756; and by females 512; making the average number of terms taught 
by males 6.75, and by females 3.64 ; and the average for all teachers, 
5.03. The institute was conducted by Professors Kennedy and Pooler, 
who, by their winning ways, early gained the attention and good will 
of all in attendance, and by their superior tact in imparting to others 
that practical knowledge with which their own minds were so well 
stored, succeeded in making this institute a grand success; and also 
suco(?eded in making valuable additions to their formerly well-earned 
reputations as institute conductors. All persons who attended were 
interested and instructed ; and at its close returned to their homes 
and to their schools with many new and practical ideas in regard to 
education and the recent and improved methods of instructing the 
youth. I am of the opinion that none of the moneys appropriated by 
the State, for educational purposes, are themeans of accomplishing a 
greater amount of good in proportion to the sum expended than are 
those that are used to pay the expenses of teachers' institutes. Their 
iji^uence is not confined to the teachers and the school-room; but ex- 
.teiids to all of the homes and domestic circles of the county: 
.. In addition to the suggestions already made in regard'to school law, 
«.I would say, that it seems to me that it would be well to amend 
seQtion 9, chapter 264 of 'the"? Laws of 1879, so as to clearly define 
What constitutes a school term. This section prohibits the sole trustee 
of a district from hiring a teacher to teach the school beyond the close 
of the school term commencing next preceding the expiration of his 
tferm of oflBce. It does not define what shall constitute a term; but 
leaves it an open question for trustees and inhabitants of districts to 
Construe or to misconstrue;^ according to their own individual habits of 
thought or inclination, arfd is' the source of much annoyance. The 
amendment proposed would put an end to much trouble arising from 
this oversight of the law-making power. 
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I have ever been cordially received by the teachers at the schools; 
and in all my ofiScial relations with them they have been respectful and 
attentive to my wishes ; and as they have had my best counsel in tha 
past they now have my best wishes for their future success. 

Of the pupils in the schools, I have only pleasing recollectioiu; 
their bright eyes and pleasant faces will not easily be forgotten ; and I 
cherish the hope that there awaits them in time to come much of 
success and happiness. 

The inhabitants of the district have been kind and hospitable ; and 
at their homes I have alwavs been welcomed and well entertained ; and 
I would be ungrateful did. I not in public and in private make dne 
acknowledgments thereof, and return to them my sincere thanks. 

The newspapers of the district have generously offered the use of 
their columns for the publication of my school notices and reports; 
and have been kind in their language concerning me and my offioid 
acts ; for all of which I feel grateful, and hope that the pleasant things 
that they said have been merited by me, and that their proprietors tnd 
readers both have derived pleasure and profit from the school literaton 
therein contained. 

From the Department of Public Instruction, I have ever receitod 
kind and honorable treatment ; every request that I have made of il 
has been promptly and cheerfully granted ; and every official papa 
and act of mine, so far as I know, has mejt with its cordial approyd. 

Of the many pleasant acquaintances that I have formed while holding 
the office of commissioner, none have been more pleasant, nor will be 
longer or more kindly remembered, than those of Mr. Gilmonrand 
the persons connected with his office. 

Very respectfully yours, 

WILLIAM H. ALBRO, 

School Commissioner. 

MiDDLEBUEGH, December 13, 1881. 
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SCHUYLER COUNTY. 



Hon. Nkil Gilmoub, 

Superintendent of Pvhlio Instruction : 

Sib. — In compliance with your circular of October 30, 1881, for 
special report with reference to the condition of educational work in 
Schuyler county, the following is respectfully submitted. 

Tins commissioner district is composed of eight towns embraeing 
one hundred and eleven school districts having school-honses in this 
county. During the past year, I have engaged in no business except 
the duties pertaining to my office. I have made one hundred and 
forty-three official visits to the schools under my inrisdicdoD, 
and should have visited all the schools twice, had not sickness sad 
the inclemency of the weather prevented. 
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During my visits to the schools, I have observed that, although the 
grade of teaching in this county, on the average, is very low, and 
much below what it ought to be, yet there is some encourage- 
ment presented in the fact that I have invariably found teachers 
doin^ better and more efiective work in their schools than at 
my former visits. At every opportunity presented, I am in the 
habit of urging teachers to gather suggestions for improving their 
methods of presenting the subjects taught in their schools — to 
^ther from institutes — to gather from books, and from all sources 
tnat may come within their reach. It has been my invariable prac- 
tice, during my official visit, to watch caretiilly for errors in method, 
■ organization or school management and economy, and call the 
teacher's attention to the deiect, if found, and endeavor, from re- 
sults of personal experience, to show them a better way by a prac- 
tical application then and there. I have received testimony in many 
cases, that quite a revolution has been efiected in a short time by 
adopting suggestions made during these official visits. 

The visit of the school commissioner, in the rural districts espec- 
ially, is a matter of large moment to the children and youth in at- 
tendance. His visits, necessarily yj^io in number during the year, 
are generally regarded as tlie event of importance transpiring during 
the term ; consequently the prudent commissioner can make it the 
grand occasion for implanting good impressions upon the moral 
natures of his youthful auditors, and if these lessons given on such 
occasions are properly adapted to the child mind, and judiciously 
illustrated to meet the purpose in view, there is no doubt that re- 
sults may be produced that will not only tiell in the greater degree 
of good order and deportment in the schools, but give a wholesome 
vent to the moral forces in the after years. 

During the past year, I have given attention, as I had opportunity, 
to the subject of improvement of school-houses, with the following 
result : 

The last log school-house in Schuyler county, 

** Old and full of years 
As well as urchins' sighs and tears/^ 

has at last succumbed to time and the demands for the improvements 
of an enlightened age. On the same grounds where the old struc- 
ture stood, the good people of the district have erected a comfort- 
able and commodionn frame building, and generously supplied it 
with all the requisites of a modern school-house, not, however, with- 
out strong objections on the part of the minority. There is one 
other new frame building erected during the year, and to be occu- 
pied during the coming winter. The people of this district at a 
special meeting held last spring decided to change their school-house 
site. There were of course objections to the place proposed, and ill 
feeling engendered in the neighborhood, but the majority acted 
wisely in removing from one side of the district to a point nearly 
central, and from the top of a bleak hill to a comfortably located 
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corner lot on lower land. In four districts quite extensive repcdn 
have been made on the old structures, which will put them in good 
condition, and with the addition of patent fnniiture will make 

Elcasant and attractive school-houses. There are several old school- 
onses in the county that will probably give place to new structures 
during the coming year. The subjejct has been thoroughly discussed 
in the several districts in which tli6.*.dilapidated structures are sit- 
uated, and the people have the alternative placed before them, either 
to do the business themselves or -await the action of the comnuB- 
sioner and supervisor. . ,. , 

Union Schools. 

There are two union schools HfPlihis district, one at Watfchls, in 
the towns of Dix and Reading, bdcupying three buildings, -tlfo of 
wood atid one brick, and employing eleven teachers, and naving an 
enrollment of about 600 pupils. Under the management of Prof." S. 8.' 
Johnson, the school has attained a high degree of efficiency. Tte' 
board of education is composed of earnest men, who are liberal in 
their expenditure of money to meet all the wants involved in attain? 
ing as high a degree of efficiency as possible. 

The district was organiafed as a union school by. special act of 
the Legislature, passed in 18^. Passing through various trials and 
vicissitudes in its early history, it has at last emerged from itsj 
troubles and embarrassments,'and is now enjoying a well-meritied' 
popularity. The other union school is located at Havana, in the 
town of Montour, occupying one frame building, and employing 
four teachers, with an enrollment of about one hundred and thirty. 
It was organized as a union school, under the general law, in 1880. 
It has a board of education consisting of six members. The change 
from an ordinary district school having one trustee to the present 
form is proving very beneficial to the educational interests in that 
district. Cook academy being located in the same village, and having 
a primary department maintained therein, has detracted largely from 
the interest that otherwise might have been manifested in the wel- 
fare and growing efficiency of the district school. 

Now, under the new organization, and with a board of educa- 
tion and visiting committee ftrll bt zeal for an enlarged efficiency 
under the new order of things, the old contempt is rapidly disap- 
pearing, and the families that have heretofore been patrons of tne 
primary department iii the academy are mosfty becoming patrons 
of the union school. 

The school is thoroughly graded, and those that take the full 
course receive a diploma that entitles them to be received into a 
certain grade in the academy. 



Examinations. 



At my first examination of teachers, held in March, 1880, 1 was 
much surprised at the low degree of the intelligence manifeBt among 
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the applicants. I did not wish to be abhiptly revohitionary, and, 
theretore, drew the line as near the point of propriety, as the cir- 
qnmstances of the ease, in my judgment, seemed to admit. At the 
same time I informed the applicants that at future examinations I 
should expect a greater degree of proficiency in the branches taught 
in the common schools to entitle them to certificates. 

The lesson has been largely»*heeded, and although I have changed 
the standard three times aiifft, I find that teachers, who are in 
earnest in their profession, are -gradually bringing themselves up to 
a better degree of eflBciency ia-iheir educational attainments. Those 
that have manifested no dewo^^f improvement have been dropped 
from tjie list, and their places-«Buj^lied by those that are willing to 
becaqiii^ teachers^ instead of kefpifs of scnool. 

]Si%t^xaminations are mainly written from series of printed ques- 
tions,* phanged twice a year, and gradually working to A^ higher 
' point and broader plane. The questions in the various branches — 
•■spelling, reading, elementary sounds, .definitions, school law, civil 
government, United States history, "mathematical, physical, and 
political geography, English grammar and analysis, arithmetic and 
methods, ranged in number from ten to thirty, and usually require 
a whole day of solid work to complete tl^e course. I hear occasionally 
that my examinations are considered gjiiite severe ; but, in my ]udg- 
, ment, they are yet much below a proper standard, by which the 
■ real teacher ought to be measured. . 1 do not indorse the certifi- 
cates of neighboring commissioners, thinking it better that each 
commissioner should become acquainted with nis teachers by per- 
sonal examinations. 

The Soueoe of Liobistsb. 

The more 1 canvass the subject df " whence shall the license pro- 
ceed," the more I become convinced of the propriety, and the stern 
necessity, in order to establish a uniformity in the proper fitting of 
the instrumentalities that are placed in charge of the dearest and 
most valuable interests of the Empire State, that all questions used 
for the examination of teachers be sent from the Department, or the 
Board of Regents, and the answers be returned to the oftice whence 
the questions issued. In order that there be no- collusion between 
commissioner and teachers during the examination, I would sug- 
gest that questions be sent to commissioners once or twice in each 
year, in sealed packages, and, at least, two neighboring commis- 
sioners be in attendance during the session to watch proceedings, 
and assist in dispatching the answers, as made, to the proper Depart- 
ment. A circular issued at the same time could give full informa- 
tion as to what would be required in the next examination. 

By this plan, or something similar, it seems to me that the edu- 
cational force in the State might be rendered nearer a unit in its 
efiSciency in teaching and managing the schools placed under its 
charge. 
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Township Systbm. 

ExperieDoe in the use of any system becomes necessary before we 
can correctly decide with reference to its utility or worthlessness. 
The plan of dividing the State into school districts, and placing 
trustees in charge of them, to attend to the educational interests 
of the inhabitants embraced within certain defined limits has been 
tried for many years, and the efficiency of the plan for the pnrpoee 
contemplated has become notorioubiy void of meeting tne end 
sought to be attained by the law creating the system. J'rom per- 
sonal knowledge and observation, I find that the office of school 
district trustee is one that scarcely any inhabitant of a district wishes 
to hold, unless there happens to b6 some neighborhood difference of 
opinion growing out of school matters, then men frequently become 
eager aspirants for the humble o^ce, seemingly for the sole purpose 
of meting out punishment to a neighbor who has dared to tiold an 
opinio;i that conflicts with his own. The present law contemplates 
that the trustee shall give some attention to the general workings of 
the school under his charge. But as a general rule he succeeds in 
shirking all responsibility in school matters beyond the mere routine 
of hiring as cheap a teacher as can be selected from the applicants, 
and providing the other absolute necessities for maintaining school 
for tne number of weeks requisite for obtaining the public money. 
It is a very rare occurrence tnat a trustee finds himself a visitor at 
the district school. The tnistee is generally a man more noted for 
his ignorance than scholastic abilities, consequently he is incapable 
of performing many of the duties imposed by law. Out of this 
system and tne instrumentalities employed there is coming no in- 
creasing good to the children of the State, but rather a continued policy 
ofpenuriousness on the part of the inhabitants through their district 
omcers to starve education from the rural schools. There is another 
evil growing out of the district system. There is scarcely a neighbor- 
hood that circumstances have forced to the conclusion that there is 
an imperative necessity for repairing the school-house or building a 
new one that has not had measured out to it a long and bitter con- 
test, creating, it may be, life-long enemies, a sad spectacle to con- 
template and a deplorable circumstance that no financial considera- 
tions can outweigh. 

In the place of this I would suggest the following : 

1st. Place all the school interests of small towns under the super- 
vision and control of a board of education composed of five com- 
petent men, who shall have full charge of all the business of the 
school districts in the town, such as building, repairing and equipping 
school-houses for comfort and convenience, hiring teachers, etc., 
and the tax therefor, and the tax for the excess of teachers' wages 
above the public money to be levied by the said board upon the ' 
entire property of the town, and the tax added to the tax list of 
said town. 

2d. Large towns to be divided, leaving to each district not mxm 
than sixty-four square miles. 
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3d. The board of education to be elected' by the people of the 
town, and paid a stipulated sum per day for the actual time em- 
ployed in attending to their duties. 

4th. The board to hold sessions at stated times for consultation 
with the school commissioner, and as often at other times as circum- 
stances shall demand, shall also visit the schools under their charge 
as often as once in each term. 

The brief outline of the plan given above is suggested merely as 
a general view of a system that might be elaborated upon this 
basis, and put into practical execution with large benefit to the 
school interests of the rural districts of the 8tate. 

Thanking the Department for courtesies extended, I am, 

Very respectfully yours, 
A. 0. HUFF, 

School Comm'lssioner. 

Watkins, N'ovember 15, 1881. 



SUFFOLK COUNTY— Second Distriot. 

Hon. Neil Gilmotjb, 

Superintendent of. Public Iiisl/ruction : 

Sra. — ^In compliance with your request, I beg leave to submit, in 
addition to my statistical and financial reports, the following state- 
ment of the condition of school affairs under ray supervision. 

The condition of the schools in this commissioner district, in the 
main, is good, and it is a source of gratification to me to believe that 
there has been a gradual and steady degree of improvement, both 
in the condition of the schools and in the general interest manifested 
in educatiojial matters by the inhabitants of the district during 
my term of office. Many of the schools, more especially in the 
sparsely settled portions of my district, have been supplied with 
better teachers, and the houses improved in condition. I hope 
much more will be done in this direction. 

One of the most serious evils in the working of the present 
system, it seems to me, is the very common inaccuracy of the trust- 
ees' annual reports. In making out my annual report this year, I 
was obliged to return several of the trustees'* reports for the correc- 
tion of errors that I knew existed ; two I had to return twice, and 
one I had to drive sixteen miles to get and then make out myself. 

These reports forming as they do the basis of all money appor- 
tionments, and in fact, of all school legislation and superintendence, 
it is of the highest importance that they should be correct and 
reliable, and I have spared no pains, effort, labor or. expense to have 
them made so. I find it a very common feeling among trustees 
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(sometimes very emphatically expressed), that, as they receive noth- 
iDg for all the time and annovance involved in their daties as 
trustees, they cannot afford to give much time and attention to them. 
Every trustee, and every public officer in ray estimation, should be 
paid for their services, and then held to a strict account for the 
proper and faithful performance of the duties devolving upon them. 
The public generally are very ungrateful for the labors of love done 
in their behalf. I have performed very many in variousr directions, 
but have had less fault tound or censure bestowed where I had been 
well paid, than where it had been performed without fee or reward. 

Several years ago in one village district, on niy own motion a vote 
was passed almost unanimously, to pay the clerk twenty-five dol- 
lars per annum for his services. This could not be legally levied 
and paid, his services were needed, no one else would accept it, and 
he was paid in a similar manner as the disciples of Bacchus in one 
Maine-law town secure their accustomed beveragfe,s, or the de^rs 
in spirituous liquors a few years ago purchased their stock at ^ss 
than the government tax. n^jBieJaw is now changed in so far as one 
district is concerned, the sanae clerk now receives fifty dollars per 
annum, and his money is 9,3'wfell earned as any teacher in the 
school earns his salary. As^nuch pleasure aac} gratification as it 
affords me to be elected, I would not have accepted it if I were not 
to be paid for irf^'services, every dollar of which I received I believe 
I fairly and fully earned. 

Although the whirligig of politics has called my associate as well 
as myself to retire again to private life, I am not in favor of the 
appointment of school officers, more especially school commission- 
ers. The people of our county at least are too well informed and 
intelligent to nominate unworthy men, and are sensible enough to 
regard politics in school affairs as a secondary consideration and vote 
for the one who in their judgment will fill the office most acceptably. 
If a change is desirable in the manner of nominating and electing 
school commissioners, the best that I can suggest or know of would 
be to let the trustees of each commissioner district meet on a par- 
ticular day in some convenient place and make a selection. As the 
trustees of the .various districts are of all shades of politics they 
could not but disregard political considerations, and would select 
such a man as would best co-operate with them in the performance 
of their duties. 

One of the most unpleasant duties in my official position that I 
have had to contend against is in the granting of certificates. I 
know that in some instances I have refused to grant a certificate 
when perhaps I ought to have done so, and in other instances have 
granted them when I ought not to have done so. Human nature is 
confessedly weak, and I am but a specimen. True '"tis glorious to 
have a lion's strength,'' but how many as well as myself are weak, 
and how many innocent of " having done those things we ought not 
to have done, and left undone those which we ought to have done." 
Certificates should be granted only by a board consisting of not mor« 
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than five, of which the commissioner should be chairman, and ex- 
aminations for licenses be held at stated times and places. This 
would relievo the commissioner of many embarrassments, and pre- 
vent the application and acceptance of many who, fire too young in 
years and experience to be invested with the power to teach. 

The migratory character of our teachers is another disability, and 
as they go from school to school resemble more a company of tramps 
than educators. They alone are not, however, entirely to blame and 
generally cannot avoid it. I was reminded of this last week while 
m attendance at the South Side Teachers' Association held in the 
village of Islip. Three years ago I attended a meeting of the same 
association, in the 'same place, and about the same time of year. 
Of the large numbei^ present there were but five -who were present 
three years ago. Qver seventy per cent, of the teachers on the 
South Side have changed during the past three years, a few only 
ha^ng clwmged their occupation, but very many their locality. 
Th*bse at the present time engaged, I consider collectively to be as 
good a corps of teachers as are to b%.foafjjl in any ^rt oi the State. 

For the promotion of the cause of edu.cation, t6e teachers' asso- 
ciations of our county are doing' no^ work, and* again I repeat my 
desire that under certain specified ruleS and coliditions they should 
receive encouragement, aid and support from the State. 

From the first day of my term up to the presentcitne I have de- 
voted all the time possible to the work before me. 'No tnan could 
labor with a purer motive or with a stronger desire to faithfully dis- 
charge any accepted trust, yet I know I have made some mistakes 
either through ignorance or a neglect to carefully investigate all the 
information accessible upon the subject. I have endeavored to the 
best of my ability to do the labor required of me and meet with all 
the requirements of the position. How well I have succeeded in 
accomplishing my object, I leave an intelligent public to decide. I 
have found many, very many friends, and have formed many pleas 
ant acquaintances among teachers and scholars, trustees and patrons, 
and it is with a degree of sadness that I have been compelled (but 
not by the voice of the people) to 'sever many of these delightful 
and profitable associations. t 

My successor in office is a young man of very supierior education 
to myself, and is highly esteemed and regarded in the^locality where 
he resides and is best known. Hoping that he may be able to meet 
with better success than I have done, and that his term of office may 
pass as pleasantly as mine has done, I remain, 

Very respectfully yours, 

JUSTUS EOF, 

Patohooub, December 17, 1881. School Commissioner. 
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SULLIVAN COUNTY — Fibst Distbiot. 

Hon. Nbil Gilmottb, 

StipermtenderU of Pvhlio Instruction : 

Sib. — I submit the following report relative to the BchoolB of my 
commissioner district. 

The whole amount of money expended for all school purposes 
within the school year ending September 30, 1881, was $27,8b2.90. 
Of this sum, $12,404.31 was derived from the State apportionment 
of school moneys, and $14,978.59 was raised by the districts npon 
taxable property within their limits. This is an excess of $1,174.71 
over the year ending September 30, 1880 ; $20,890.80 was expended 
for teachers' wages ; 4,468 children of school age have attended dis- 
trict schools some portion of the year. Under the head of statistics 
relating to compulsory education the trustees report 2,547 children 
between eight and fourteen years of age residing in the commis- 
sioner district September 30. Of this number, tney report 2,266 
as having attendea the district school fourteen weeKs during the 
year preceding, and ninety-two as having attended private schools, 
or having received instruction at home, leaving 189 withont the 
advantages that it was the object of the compulsory education act to 
furnish to them. No attempt has been made to enforce the com- 
pulsory law, either by the arrest of truants or vagrants, or by the 
prosecution of parents, guardians or employees for its violation. 

While there has beect some improvement visible it has been con- 
fined to particular schools. There nas not been' such a general advance 
in educational matters as ought to be witnessed in a year of prosperity 
in all the different branches of business. The present pernicious 
trustee system too often bars the road to any continued and sustained 
progress. In many rural districts the schools are managed entirely 
m the interests of grudging and parsimonious tax payers. Persons, 
who are utterly, unfitted by their ignorance and avarice, are chosen 
trustees, and intrusted witn interests more valuable to the people of 
that neighborhood or district than those which belong to any other 
office whether in the town, county. State or Nation. The teachers' 
office is often put up and sold to the lowest bidder. Every plan to 
save expense tnatcan be conceived in minds fertile in the expedients 
of meanness is resorted to. 

The teachers' institute for this county was held in September, at 
Monti cello. It was under the instruction of Profs. John A. Kennedy 
and Henry 0. Northam, both of whom gave excellent satisfaction to 
the teachers in attendance* Twelve years experience as a commis- 
sioner have caused me to place a high value upon institutes as a 
means of preparing teachers by instructing them in the best methods 
of teaching, and encouraging them to aim at better qualifications for 
their work. 
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In my report for last year, I suggested certain changes in the 
school law 01 the State. I take liberty of renewing some of them. 

I. The appointment of school commissioners by the board of 
supervisors of the county, or the supervisors representing the towns 
composing the commissioner district. 

II. The appointment of trustees by the commissioners, or by the 
commissioner, supervisor, and town clerk of the town. 

III. The examination and licensing of all teachers by a board 
composed of the institute instructors assigned by duty in the county, 
and the commissioners of the county. First grade certificates 
granted by the board to be valid for the State. Second grade cer- 
tificates to be limited to the county. All examinations to be held 
at the time of the annual institute. 

IV. Begin the school year at the 1st of August, or the 
Ist of September instead of the 1st of October. This 
would be a great -advantage for two reasons: Many schools 
commence the winter term as early as September, and when an out- 
going trustee employs a teacher for the winter term, and opens his 
school before the annual meeting, it sometimes leads to confusion 
and fault finding that seriously injures the school. Having the 
school year end in the summer vacation would allow time for the 
annual meetings to be held, and preparation to be made for the fall 
and winter terms. It would give time for commissioners to get 
correct reports from trustees. 

V. Make it the duty of boards of supervisors to levy a tax on each 
town for the support of schools. The money so raised to equal the 
last apportionment of State funds, and to be distributed among the 
districts upon the basis of the number of children and the average 
attendance in the same manner as the public money is now appor^ 
tioned. 

Eespectf ully submitted, 

OHAS. BARNUM, 

School CommU^icmer. 
MoNnoELLo, November 30, 1881. 



TIOGA COUNTY. 

Hon. Nbil Gilmoub, 

Superirdendent of PvMic InainrucUon : 

Sib. — ^In accordance with instructions received from the Depart- 
ment, the following report is respectfully submitted. 

On the 15th of June I was appointed to fill a vacancy, caused by 
the resignation of Henry W. Cnilds. 

My term of office commencing, as it did, at the close of the sum- 
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mer term, the few schools in session daring the heated months of 
July and August were in the rural districts, and are not, I trust, a 
fair sample of the condition of education in my district. 

During September, the remainder of the school year, better 
opportunities were afforded for estimating the character of the 
work. 

Candidates for licenses have submitted to a written, supplemented 
by an oral, examination, comprehending the subjects taught in 
common schools ; also eliciting their knowledge of current events, 
methods in instruction and discipline. Of the number applying, 
315 were licensed, of which 66 were males. During the school 
year my predecessor and myself made 189 visits, 58 of which were 
made by me. 

The general condition of the public schools in this commissioner 
district is good. A large portion of the schools are supplied with 
earnest and competent teachers, who ar^ faithfully performing the 
work allotted to them, tboTigh I regret to say that several worthy 
teachers are laboring urtder the disadvantages arising from poorly- 
constructed, poorly-v^.ntilated and dilapidated school-houses, with a 
limited supply of school apparatus and other conveniences essential 
for the comfort and general welfare of the teacher and pupils. 

There are four academies, and three union schools in this county. 
The academies are located at Owego, Waverly. Candor and Spen- 
cer. A large teachers' class was organized in the Waverly academy 
the present year, under the instruction of Prof. H. H. Mutton. I 
wish particularly to notice the excellent condition of the departments 
under his supervision, and the success of teachers trained by him. 

The teachers' institute for this county was held in Owego, com- 
mencing August 8, and continuing one week. The exercises were 
ably conducted by Prof. F. P. Lantry, with Prof. R. E. Post, 
associate. The attendance was large, and the results satisfactory to 
conductors, and certainly to the two hundred and eight teachers 
present.^ Particular attention was given to primary instruction, 
and it is pleasing to observe that teachers are availing themselves of 
knowledge gained at the institutes to make this department more 
practical, and consequently* more interesting to their pupils. The 
mstitutes have steadily grown in public favor as manifested .by the 
willingness of trustees td allow teachers their time while attending, 
and the great interest shown by friends of education in general. 

The public sentiment concerning Normal' schools is favorab.le,.es- 
pecially where normal methods can be effectually used. In academies, 
union schools and villages, normal teachers are preferred ; but the 
unwillingness of trustees in rural districts to advance the compen- 
sation of trained and experienced teachers suflSciently,. has kept 
from these schools many who have fitted themselves in Normal 
schools. »• 

Township System. 

Of the 11,263 school districts in the State, there are probably 
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10,000 "which are not properly described in the books of the town 
clerk. To properly describe these, it will necessitate an actual sur- 
vey of each district, which will entail an expense of at least 
$150,000. Added to this the fact that each school commissioner 
makes five changes in his district, making a total of 560 changes a 
year, and that each of these alterations can rarely be made except 
by tlie assistance of a surveyor, it follows that the cost of describ- 
ing district boundaries is no inconsiderable item. There are many 
towns along the lines of railroads which are burdened by a large 
indebtedness caused thereby. This burden is shared by districts 
which reap no benefits in the way of school tax from said roads, 
and yet they are the districts which have the least valuation, while 
the rich valley land through which these lines are run are wealthy 
in comparison. By adopting the township system, the expense of 
describing districts will be avoided, the annoyance and expense of 
making frequent changes in districts will be obviated, and each dis- 
trict will participate in the benefits of railroad tax. 

Everv trustee of village schools not organized as union free 
schools, has labored under the disadvantage of his inability to em- 
ploy a teacher at the first of September for the coming year. The 
incoming officer finds that the better class of teachers has been 
secured, and that their own teacher whom they are desirous of re- 
taining has accepted a position elsewhere rather than to risk the 
uncertainties of the next school meeting. The result is that a 
village district is powerless to retain a teacher who would gladly 
remain if he could be assured the position. This evil will cease to 
exist if the school year end June 30, and the annual meetings be 
held the second Tuesday in July in each district, then the several 
trustees so elected should constitute a town board organized in 
much the same way that boards of education in cities now exist. 

With thanks to the Department for favors, I am. 

Most respectfully, yours, 

LEONARD O. EASTMAN, 

School Comtniasioner. 
OwEGO, Novemher 29, 1881. 
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f TOMPKINS COUNTY — Second Distbiot. 

Hon.*'NEIL GiLMOUB, 

' /, S^iperintendent of Pvhlic Insl/ruotion : 

; S^r.-r- 1 have the pleasure of reporting that the schools of this dis- 
trict'^re generally in a prosperous condition, and as a rule the patrons 
are ^/ogressive; occasionally, however, there is shown a disposition 
tb lo5)k' backwards as in one district, where one year ago, after hav- 
ing a single trustee for a time the people were induced to return to 
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the three trustee system, the result being a disagreement among the 
trustees over employing teachers, and a nearly worthless school. If 
the Legislature would be induced to provide for and make impera- 
tive the election of only one trustee in all of the corrmum scJuxA^ii' 
tricts it would be a step in the right direction. It seems to me 
also that a change in the school year from September SO to Jnne 
30 would be an advantageous one, as the schools are growing into 
the practice of having a vacation about that time of year. 

With many thanks for the courtesies and favors received from 
your Department, I remain, 

Most respectfully, yours, 
S. L. HOWE, 

School Commissioner. 
MgLbax, November 30, 1881. 



ULSTER COUNTY — Fibst Distbiot. 

Hon. NbilGilmoub, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sib. — In compliance with your request, I respectfully submit, in 
addition to my abstract, an account of the condition of the schooU 
under my charge. 

There are in this commissioner district 45 school districts, employ- 
ing 116 teachers. The whole population of school age is reported 
at 12,324, of whom 7,352 were enrolled as pupils for at least a 
part of the school year. 

The average daily attendance for apportionment is 5,945.816. To 
fill the 116 positions, there have been employed during the year 
141 teachers, showing that in some of the schools the plan of chang- 
ing teachers every six months still prevails ; but I anl happy to 
state that there is a growing sentiment in favor of the best teadiers, 
better wages, and a permanent position, which in the end mean's 
better schools. Of the whole number of teachers employed, 13 hold 
State certiiicates, 16 are Normal graduates, and 113 were licensed by 
myself. 

In addition to the amount of money apportioned by the State, 
the district has raised by tax for school purposes $39,661.41. 

The teachers' association organized in this district three years 
ago still holds monthly sessions which are generally well attended, 
and the different methods of presenting different branches of study 
are discussed with profit to all. It can be plainly noticed in visit- 
ing the schools that the teachers who identify themselves with, 
and are active in these associations are doing the best work. 
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The teachers' institute in and for this county was held at New 
Paltz, commencing November 14, and had an attendance of 100 
teachers. The teachers expressed themselves as pleased with the 
week's work, and I believe they will go back to their work with a 
new impetus which will show itself in better school-room work. 
The one thing to be most regretted is that out of the 350 teachers in 
active service so small a proportion was in attendance. It seems 
to me that the value of these institutes cannot be overestimated, 
and if two sessions a year could be held, I think the results would 

be gratifying. 

During the past year, two new school buildings have been 
erected ; one at Wilbur (No. 1), and the other in the Kingston 
consolidated district. When finished this district will have five 
excellent school buildings, four of which are heated by steaip, 
aud all having the necessary apparatus as aids in successful 
School work. Taking the schools in this district as a whole, the 
outlook is gratifying. Teachers are feeling more and more the im- 
portance oi their profession ; that they are the educators and trainers of 
the men and women of the future. There is a growing disposition 
among them to be better fitted for their calling, consequently they are 
giving more'time to study and school-room preparation, that they 
may have richer stores from which to draw truths, as well as learn- 
ing the best methods of presenting those truths. 

Thanking you for your kindness and patience in receiving and 
replying to the correspondence I have been compelled to use dur- 
ing my term of oflSce which is now drawing to a close, I remain. 

Yours with respect, 

WM. E. MOWEE, 

School Commissioner. 

Saugeeties, November 25, 1881. 



ULSTEK COU N T Y — Second Distkiot. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instr%t€tion : 

Sir. — In obedience to your instructions, I submit the following 
report. 

After the resignation of Dr. H. M. Bauscher on the first of 
August last, I was appointed by Hon. William Lawton, judge of 
this county, as his successor for the balance of his term. 

Having held the office for so short a time, I have not a great deal 
to report, but would say that I have been through all the nine towns 
of my district on school business, and have visited a large number of 
the schools. 
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As I held the ofiSce for three years, commencing in 1858, 1 can make 
some comparison of the schools at present with those of twenty 
years ago, and I am pleased to say that I see a marked improve- 
ment. 

In the first place I find the standard of teachers' qualifications 
much higher than it was then ; and secondly, that they understand 
the theory of teaching much better — hence are better practical 
teachers. I find an improvement also in the school-houses; 
while we have some that are old and dilapidated, there is a number 
of new ones that would be an honor to any county in the State — 
houses that are large, well-built, well-furnished, and in every way 
adapted for school purposes, and having sites that are large and 
pleasant. And I hope the time is not far distant, when the little 
old house by the roadside will be a thing of the past. 

Our teachers' institute, held at New Paltz in November last, was 
a success ; while it was not as well attended as we might wish, li 
think it did a noble work. 

All were pleased and profited by the instructions of the two con- 
ductors, and the evening lectures, the last of which was given by 
our State Superintendent, Hon. Neil Gilmour. I only wish we 
could hear him oftener. 

As I have just been elected for a full term, I hope to be able 
another year, if I live, to give you a more full and elaborate report. 

With many thanks for the kindness of our State Superintendent, 
and of my people, I remain. 

Your most obedient servant, 

ETHAN PARROTT, 

School Commissioner. 

Milton, Decemher 1, 1881, 



WASHINGTON COUNTY— First District. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of PubUc Instruction: 

Sir. — I respectfully submit the following special report. 

Small-pox. — By comparing the average daily attendance of the 
year 1880 with the average daily attendance of 1881, it will be seen 
that this commissioner district wiU not get a fair share of the public 
money apportioned to Washington county on average attendance, 
especially the towns of Fort Edward, Jackson and Salem, on account 
of the small-pox raging during the winter term. The boards of 
health of the town of Jackson and Salem closed the schools in said 
towns for several weeks, but when they were opened again the at- 
tendance was very light. The whole number of children between 
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five and tweDty-one years of age in this coramissioner district in 18S0 
was 7,398. The wliole number in 1881 was 7,326. The total averas^e 
attendance for 1880 was 3,1€2.116, and for 1881 was 3,001.959, 
leaving a deficiency of 180.157 days. Assuming that the average at-- 
tendance quota will be the same this year that it was last per pupil, it 
will make a difference of some $300, and most all of that amount will 
fall on the town of Salem and on a few school districts in the im- 
mediate vicinity where the small-pox raged. The town board of 
Salem audited over $2,000 for e?menses incurred by the board of 
health on account of small-pox. The town of Jackson $535. Dis- 
trict No. 11, town of Salem, in 1880 had an average attendance of 
43.063 days; in 1881 it only had an average attendance of 13.793 
days, leaving a deficiency of 29.27 days ; this multiplied by $1.60, 
the average attendance quota per pupil for 1881, gives $46.83, that 
district No. 11 will draw less in 1882 than in 1881, on average atr 
tendance. In view of these facts I hope you will see fit to grant a 
certain amount from the contingent fund to aid these districts justly 
entitled and worthy of it. During the year, in my public examina- 
tions there were 228 teachers present, of whom 52 failed to make 
the required standard. 

Apportionment. — In regard to the amendment passed last winter 
to find the average attendance for apportionment by dividing 
by 140, I am satisfied that the graded schools will receive 
the lion's share, and the weak common schools will be left 
poorer than ever. The right thing to do is simply to equalize 
the terms of the common and graded schools by legislation. When 
Abraham Lincoln issued his famous emancipation proclamation he 
did an act that will form the brightest page in his whole life's his- 
tory for all time. So will it be with whoever frames a bill and has 
it legalized by the Legislature, equalizing the length of the terras of 
the common and graded schools of this great Empire State. 

Improvements. — In the Greenwich graded school district the 
number of pupils has increased so that it has become necessary to 
enlarge the building by annexing a brick wing two stories, and 65 
feet in length, at a cost of $4,500. Putnam Institute, in the town 
of White Creek, has been repaired at a cost of $1,700* District 
No. 11, town of Salem, has expended over $1,000 in repairs. Dis- 
trict No. 13, town of Greenwich, is building a new school-house, 
plenty large enough to accommodate the children of the district. 
District No. 8, town of Fort Edward, has purchased a new site, 
and has commenced building a new house. Many other districts 
have made more or less repairs that were necessary. 

Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. — I have just had the pleasure 
of spending two days visiting this celebrated institution, although 
not under ray jurisdiction. It is located within the limits of this 
commissioner district in the pleasant village of Fort Edward. 

The grounds contain eleven acres. The original buildings were 
erected in 1854, costing $80,000, and were burned in 1S77. During 
the time the institute occupied the old buildings, it enrolled over 
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10,000 names, representing thinty-three States and other nationalities. 
The new building occupies three sides of a quadrangle, presenting 
three fronts of fiur stories each; the south 153 feet, the east 140 
feet and the west front 80 feet ; the roof is Mansard, having four 
gothic towers. The chapel, 50 by 72 feet, is superfine. The princi- 
pal's house near main building, and of similar architecture, two 
stories with Mansard roof and towers, is 42 by 75 feet. The two 
buildings combined are models in every respect for the purposes for 
which they were erected. From the inapression I received durinoj 
my visit, I conclude positively that Fort Edward Collegiate Institute, 
as an educational institution, stands pre-eminently above all others 
in Washington county, and it has very few equals in this State. 
Long may it prosper, and may multitudes yet unborn improve their 
mental faculties within its walls. 

Yours truly, 

H. T. HEDGEfc*, 

School Commissioner. 
Shush AN, Decernher 20, 1881. 



WESTCHESTER COUNTY — First District. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — Prior to the annexation of the towns of Morrisania, West 
Farms and Kings Bridge to the city of New York, in 1873, the first 
school commissioner district of Westchester county consisted of those 
towns, together with Eastchester, Westchester and Yonkers. 

As the Legislature failed at that time to redistrict Westchester 
county and has not done so since, the school commissioner district 
aforesaid has, until last summer, consisted of the three towns last 
named above. 

This year, the Legislature has made the city of Yonkers a separate 
school commissioner district ; hence the district of which I have at 
present the honor of being school commissioner consists of only two 
towns — Eastchester and Westchester — in which there are nine 
school districts, fifteen schools, sixty-one teachers, and an average 
attendance of 1,767. 

In the second school commissioner district of this county there are 
eleven towns, fifty-four school districts, 125 teachers, and an average 
attendance of 3,985. 

In the third school commissioner district of this county there are 
eight towns, eighty -three school districts, 124 teachers, and an average 
attendance of 3,273. 

A mere statement of the foregoing facts shows the manifest 
inequality of the present division of the county into school commis- 
sioner districts. 
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Every decade the board of supervisors of this county, by virtue of 
the authority conferred on them by the Legislature, divide the county 
into assembly districts, making the same, as nearly as may be, equal 
in population. 

I respectfully suggest, sir, that you recommend to the Legislature 
the enactment of a law giving the boards of supervisors of the several 
counties of the State the same powers respecting school commissioner 
districts which they now have respecting assembly districts. The 
gross inequalities of which the school commissioner districts of this 
county furnish an excellent example could then be corrected without 
I'cndering an act of the Legislature necessary in each and every 
instance. 

The making a separate school commissioner district of the city of 
Yonkers renders a comparison of the totals given in my last report 
with those of the accompanying one deceptive and useless. 

I have, therefore, taken out of last year's report the figures relating 
to Eastchester and Westchester, and am thus enabled to compare the 
statistical evidence of the condition of educational matters therein 
last year with that of this jear. 

The receipts from the State apportionment, local taxes and other 
sources were : 

1880. 1881* 

Eastchester $43, 399 52 $45, 988 80 I. $2, 589 28 

Westchester 21, Oil 09 18, 937 52 D. 2, 073 57 

Total $64, 410 61 $64, 926 32 L $615 71 



The expenditures were : 

Eastchester $39, 407 69 $41, 574 38 I. $2, 1 66 69 

Westchester 18, 919 88 18, 382 76 D. 537 12 

Total $58, 327 57 $59, 957 14 L $1, 629 57 



Westchester thus decreased her expenditures $537.12, while 
Eastchester increased hers $2,166.69. The average attendance in 
both towns was almost identically the same in both years, as is shown 
in the accompanying tabular reports, and the amount expended for 
betterments and permanent improvements in 1880 was nearly $2,000 
more than was expended in 1881. The actual current expenses of 
the schools in these two towns for 1880 and 1881 were as follows : 

1880. 1881. 

Eastchester $29, 656 75 $33, 092 74 I. $3, 435 99 

Westchester 15, 821 72 15, 905 05 D. 83 33 

Total $45, 478 47 $48, 997 79 I. $3, 352 66 
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It is to be observed in the foregoing that the receipts from taxes 
and other sources 'were in both years considerably larger than the 
expenditures. The excess has gone to swell the balances on hand, 
which now amount to $18,228.23 in the town of Eastchester, and 
$6,407.52 in the town of Westchester. 

While upon these items of receipts and expenditures, I respectfully 
suggest that several alterations be made in the form of the blank re- 
ports sent to each school district. 

1. Only the actual receipts and expenditures should be given. 
At present, the officers of each school district are required to report, 
not the amount received from taxes, but the amount levied. The 
difference between the taxes collected and those levied is often hun- 
dreds of dollars, and the matter is further complicated by the receipt 
of back taxes levied in former years. 

2. In the payments there should be an item called " books and 
stationery." A large number of school districts furnish the text- 
books and stationery which the pupils use, and the amount expended 
therefor is so large that it should not be included in the incidental 
expenses. 

3. Under the account of expenses for school-houses and sites, 
there are included sites, building or purchasing school-houses, 
hiring school -houses, preparing and insuring school-houses, fences, 
sidewalks, out-houses, and improving sites, and also furniture. I 
respectfully suggest that the item of furniture be connected with 
that of globee, maps, blackboards, etc.; that the hiring and insuring 
of school -houses and repairs, to replace wear and tear, be made an 
account by themselves, and that only permanent improvements and 
betterments be included iTi the account of school-houses and sites. 

4. Lastly, the items of fuel and janitor service should be taken 
out of the incidentals, and made an account by themselves. 

In connection with this I also suggest that no school district be 
permitted to use the money apportioned to it for the library, except 
for that purpose. I regard the library as one of the most useful 
features of the school, if it be well selected and well managed. A 
good teacher can make it a most important adjunct of the school, 
and of incalculable value in leading pupils to teach themselves, and 
acqiiire a taste for good reading matter. 

These remarks lead me to say that the interest taken in the school- 
district libraries during the past year by the trustees and teachers 
in this school commissioner district has been very gratifying. 

Eastchester. Westchester. Total. 

1880. 1881. 1880. 1881. 1880. 1881. 

No. of volumes.... 3,706 4,2i6 2,077 2,470 5,783 6,685 



The increase has been 902, or nearly twenty per cent, in one year. 

Among the statistics called for there might be one of the number 
of books taken out of the Ifbrary during the year. It would have 
a tendency to cause teachers and trustees to urge the pupils and 
people to use the books more freely. 



I- 
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Sixty-three teachers are now employed in this school coramis- 
sioner district, of whom ten are males, and fifty-three females. 

Of the ten males, three are graduates of the Normal schools of 
this State, three of colleges, and four of academies. Of the seven 
-who are not Normal school graduates, one holds a State certificate ; 
two, first-grade certificates, granted by myself ; one, a first-grade 
certificate, granted by my predecessor ; two, second-grade certifi- 
cates, granted by myself, and one is licensed by the board of edu- 
cation of the district in which he teaches, the board being empow- 
ered by an act of the Legislature to license teachers. 

Of the fifty-three females, six are graduates of the Normal schools 
of this State, nine of academies, and nineteen of public schools, 
while the other nineteen are graduates of no educational institu- 
tions whatever. There are too many young ladies teaching in the 
public schools, who have received no more instruction than is given 
in such schools. 

Of the forty-seven who are not graduates of State Normal schools, 
only one holds a State certificate, and only two hold first-grade cer- 
tificates, given by my predecessor. Twelve hold second-grade cer- - 
tificates, and fifteen hold third-grade certificates, which I have given. 
The other seventeen have been licensed, without any examination 
whatever, by the board of education of school district No. 4, town 
of Eastchester, by virtue of the authority conferred upon them, and 
previously alluded to. 

I have repeatedly urged the best teachers in my district to un- 
dergo one of the examinations for a State certificate, but have found 
only one during the past year willing and able to make the effort. 

I suggest that the State Superintendent will award State cer- 
tificates not only of the first, but of the second and third grade, 
and will cause periodical examinations to be held of applicants for 
such certificates, similar to, but simpler than the examinations now 
held for State certificates of the first grade. 

Such certificates of the second grade might be made good any- 
where in the State for ten, or any number of years, or for life, and 
those of the third grade for a shorter period. 

It will be impossible to raise the standard of requirements for a 
license to teach to any appreciable extent, until the licensing of 
teachers is placed in the hands of competent boards of examiners, 
and is taken away from individual commissioners, each of whom is 
a law unto himself, and sole judge of what is required. 

The proposition to leave the supervision of the examination in 
the hands of the school commissioners, but to have the questions 
prepared by some central authority, printed and sent by mail, is one 
which savors too much of centralization, unification and procrus- 
teaniem to meet with my approval. The examiner and the exam- 
ined should always meet face to face, as frequently, through * 
reasonable misunderstandings of printed questions, the best appli- 
cants fail. 

In so far as I could it has been my endeavor to make a license to 
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teach a thing not easily won. There are only two first-grade cer- 
tificates outstanding which I have given, and only fourteen of the 
second grade. Of the fifteen teachers who hold third-grade cer- . 
tificates given by me, there are very few who are willing to fit 
themselves for a second, and some, I fear, lack the application and 
ability to do so. 

Although the foregoing figures and statements of facts show that 
many of the teachers in the schools of this district are pot what they 
should be, it is with much gratification that I declare that most of 
the schools in the district have made marked improvement during 
the past year. 

In school district No. 3, of the town of Eastchester, the corps of 
teachers has been materially strengthened by the appointment of 
two Normal school graduates; and by the making of judicious 
changes and transfers, both the schools of the district have been 
much improved. 

In school district No. 1, of the town of Westchester, a change in 
the principalship ot the school has been made on account of the ac- 
ceptance of a professorship by Mr. J. A. Reinhart ; and in school dis- 
trict No. 2, of the same town, changes have been made in the prin- 
cipalship of both schools, Mr. John W. Furman having been pro- 
moted from the smaller to the larger school, and Mr. Charles E. 
Smith having been appointed to fill the vacancy caused by Mr. 
Furman' s promotion. JSy none of these changes are the schools 
likely to suffer. The gentlemen who now fill these several positions 
are all competent, ambitious and full of a lively sense of the respon- 
sibilities of the positions they occupy. 

The most, marked, interesting and gratifying of all the changes 
in the schools of this commissioner district are in districts four 
and five of the town of Eastchester, In the grammar department 
of^^ljiese schools — in one of which schools twenty teachers are em- 
ployed, and in the other nine — each teacher is required not to 
teach several studies to a certain class, but certain studies to several 
classes. 

It is generally conceded that some persons have an aptitude for 
mathematics, others for language, others for history, biography, 
travel, etc., others for elocution, others for writing, and so on. Some 
teachers are excellent mathematicians but poor writers, some are well 
posted in history but poor in elocution. It seems absurd that the 
good mathematician should teach mathematics only one hour a day 
and try to teach during the rest of the day other subjects which she 
is not so well fitted to teach as some other teacher in the school, es- 
pecially as the latter may be a poor mathematician who is required 
to teach mathematics. Hence, in these two schools there has been 
adopted the plan of employing each teacher in those studies in 
which she is best fitted to teach. Accordingly, one teaches writing, 
another drawing, another mathematics, anotlier history and geog- 
raphy, and so on. The results reported to me are most gratilying, 
and there is no doubt that the same plan will be adopted in other 
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large graded schools in this vicinity as soon as it shall have been 
fairly tried and tested. In one of these schools the board of edu- 
cation intend eTe long to employ a kindergarten teacher to instruct 
the infant class, and in others the project is regarded with much 
favor. In all of the schools in this commissioner district there is a 
disposition to give less time to the study of English grammar, ^nd 
to cut out of the course of study Latin, rhetoric and some other 
studies which can well be dispensed with. 

Kadical changes are making in the teaching of spelling, definitions 
and reading. Test and catch words are no longer forced into the 
memories of pupils by the best teachers of this district. The proper 
use of a word is taught first, how to spell it next, and how to define it 
last of all. The pupil may have learned how to use and spell a 
word months or years before learning how to define it. The word 
must become a part of his vocabulary before he needs to spell it, 
and he must learn the use of other words very like it before he needs 
a definition of it. 

The small army of elocutionists which annually scours the land is 
the ofi^spring of the public school. Until recently pupils were 
taught that reading is elocution. The importance of teaching pupils 
to remember and digest what they hear or what they read to them- 
selves or others has been almost wholly ignored. In all these mat- 
ters the teachers of this district are fully up with the advanced 
thought of the times, and have astonished such men as Professors 
Johonnot and Lantry at the teachers' institutes by showing that 
they had already adopted the ideas these gentlemen came among us 
to advance. 

Our teachers are also beginning to realize that too much time is 
taken up in teaching what little is taught in our public schools, and 
that much which should be taught is crowded out of the school- 
room because of the time wasted. .• 

A pupil of average intelligence, ten years old, should be taught all 
that he need be taught of arithmetic in two years, giving the sub- 
ject no more time each day than is given to it now. A pupil of 
average intelligence, fourteen years old, should be taught all that is 
now commonly taught of algebra, in one year, in three lessons a 
week during the school terms. 

A pupil of average intelligence, ten years old, should be taught in 
two years all that he need be taught of political and descriptive 
geography, and in one year all that he need be taught in the public 
schools of the history of the United States. 

Should the time wasted on these studies be saved, such subjects 
as botany, physiology, mineralogy and other natural sciences could 
be taught in our public schools — objectively in the lower classes 
and analytically in the higher. 

In the graduating class of one of the schools of this district over 
two hundred different kinds of plants were analyzed and classified 
by the pupils. These plants were taken from the woods and fields 
in the immediate neighborhood. In another school in this county, 

42 
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a small district school, the teacher offered a prize to the pupil who 
would bring to him, in the course of the spring and summer," the 
greatest number of different kinds of blossoms of wild flowers in- 
digenous to the county. One little child only five years old brought 
to Kirn over fifty, and a little girl only ten years old, who took the 
prize, brought in over a hundred. 

What was done in those schools in the study of botany can be 
done in other schools just as well, and a like course in entomology 
or mineralogy would produce like results. 

The need of providing for the instruction of the boys in the forms 
x)f manual labor required to work wood and iron, and of the girls 
in sewing, knitting, cooking and the like is more and more keenly 
felt every day. One board of education in this district has at least 
shown its appreciation of the need by establishing annual industrial 
expositions in the schools under its control, and giving prizes to 
those who excel. These expositions Jiave been given annually for 
seven or eight years. The girls exhibit all sorts of needle-work, 
darning, patching, knitting, embroidery, crochet work, cake, bread 
and other articles of their own making, and the boys show what they 
have done in wood and iron and other things ; collections of min- 
erals, insects, postage stamps, etc., are also exhibited, the develop- 
ment of observation and classification being encouraged as well as 
skill in handling tools. 

The results have been so encouraging as to lead other boards of 
education to do likewise, and also to convince all who have seeu 
what has been done, that magnificent results would be accomplished 
if a little instruction could be given in the use of tools, and a few 
facilities for handling them afforded the pupils. 

It is in this direction we are now moving, and I hope that my 
successor may be able, in his first annual report, to announce that 
the step has been taken by some one of the boards of education of 
this district. 

These are a few of the suggestions I desire to make to those 
teachers who are striving to better their schools, and it is with much 
satisfaction that I can point to some of the schools in this commis- 
sioner district and say, there you will find these recommendations 
in successful operation. 

Respectfully submitted, 

JOSEPH S. WOOD, 

School Commissioner, 

Mt. Vebnon, Novemher 30, 1881. 
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WESTOHESTEK COUNTY— Second District. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Piiblic Instruction : 

Sm. — Pursuant to instructions from you, I have the honor of 
submitting the Ibllowing report of the public school interests of 
this district. 

It comprises eleven towns — Greenburgh, Harrison, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Mamaroneck, North Castle, New Eochelle, Pelham, Pound- 
ridge, Rye, Scarsdalo and White Plains. Number of school 
districts fifty^six, of which thirty-one were organized under 
the common school law, and twenty-three under the union free 
school law. The schools organized under the union free school law, 
are mostly situated in the larger villages, and for competent and 
experienced teachers will compare favorably with any otfier district 
in the State. The schools in the more sparsely settled districts are 
generally supervised by young, inexperienced and inefficient teachers, 
who tave no appreciation of the wants of children, nor any well- 
developed method of instruction. The question arises, what is the 
remedy ? I answer, more liberality toward teachers, or rather, more 
justice, and pay an equivalent for services rendered, which would 
insure more sensible and practical work. Yes, practical work, which 
I dwelt on in my report of last year. 'Tis true, we all have our 
hobbies, but each one should take care that his is worth riding. This 
one is mine, and for some reasons which I will state, the knowledge 
that is profitable (for young and old) is tliat which is reducible to 
practice, and any knowledge which when obtained cannot stand this 
test, it is questionable whether it is worth mastering. Is it not true, 
that the air we breathe, the water we drink, the food we eat, our phy- 
sical natures, comprise lessons of hidden facts, which are not properly 
taught in our schools, and which should be made every one's duty 
to understand, and why? The preservation of health, the guarding 
against diseases are paramount in their importance, and of more 
practical use than theoretical sciences or ancient histories. 

From the annual report of the " State Board of Health " for the 
year 1880, I find that public opinion is being aroused in the interest 
of sanitation. No subject of equal importance stands prior to 
this in regard to those having our public school system at Jieart. A 
well-defined course of instruction on all matters relating to sanita- 
tion in all of our schools would soon bring about a guaranty of pub- 
lic safety more readily and completely than legislation. 

In respect to school sanitation in this district, I am frank to say 
that without a single exception the school buildings are a wretched 
failure, and that, however much we expect to see rapid improve- 
ment and advancement with our pupils we are doing it at a 
wonderful sacrifice to constitutional deterioration. 

Of the^many difficulties which stand in the way of advanced pro- 
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^ress in educational work, none demand closer investigation or more 
immediate attention than the ventilation and heating of school 
buildings. Is it not true that pure air is as essential to good physical 
development as is the quality of the food we eat, also that good 
physical health is a prerequisite to a growing brain, and that the two^ 
must harmonize? Consequently a more thorough research for a har- 
monious system of hygiene would be of incalculable benefit to the 
rising generation. I have seen it stated that to be a first-class 
educator we must combine the knowledge of tlie minister and the 
physician with that of the school-master. To a certain extent this 
is true, particularly combining the physician with the school 
teacher. 

Throughout this district, particularly in the villages, the prima^ 
departments with but few exceptions are fearfully overcrowded, it 
is not unusual to find seventy-five to ninety children huddled to- 
gether in a room which should not be used for half that number, 
and we wonder when sickness breaks out among us that it spreads so 
quickly and so rapidly, whereas, if we considered the damage which 
want of ventilation does for us by the foul air in our school-rooms, 
causing headache, languor, peevishness, listlessness and sickness, we 
would awake from the lethargy which surrounds us, and secure for 
our children such improvements that would be of inestiniable value 
for their present and future good. 

The lack of proper school furniture in some schools is truly bar- 
barous, and my powers have been criticized when I have demanded 
trustees to supply seats with backs to them for the comfort of the 
scholars. The demand has only been made where courtesy and 
common sense could not prevail. 

One great obstacle in the way of better work is the meagre 
supply of school apparatus, the only remedy for which would be, 
compelling each district to provide itself with such apparatus as is 
well known to be necessary for the advancement of the pupils. 

In this school district 125 teachers are employed, all duly licensed. 
Of this number, 22 have been licensed by the State Superintendent; 
13 are graduates from State Normal schools, and 90 hold certificates 
granted by my associate commissioners and myself. It has been 
my desire and aim to raise the qualification of teachers to that 
standard which would make it a sure guaranty of more thorough 
and exemplary work, and my observation and experience proves to 
me that holders of State certificates, and Normal school graduates, 
make the most thorough and eflicient teachers. 

Our teachers' institute was held at Yonkers the last week in 
June, under the management of Professors Johonnot and Post. 
The attendance was good, the interest manifested gratifying, and 
the results satisfactory. I am strongly of the opinion that attend- 
ance of teachers at county institutes should be made compul- 
sory. There are many teachers who would avail themselves of the 
benefits to be derived by attendance at institutes, but from the fact 
of offending some of their school trustees by so doing. From the 
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amonnt of monev which institute work involves, amount of time 
expended by commissioners and others, it would seem that some 
more stringent measure should be employed to make them more 
efficient. 

The visit of our State Superintendent during the institute was a 
source of gratification and pleasure to all who were present. His re- 
marks were listened to with marked attention from their instructive 
and interesting reasoning on educational matters. We hereby return 
our thanksito him for his presence among us, and hope to see him 
next vear. 

Our thanks are also due to Professors Johonnot and Post for the 
able and instructive manner in which our institute was conducted, 
always promising them a hearty welcome in our midst. 

I am glad to be able to report that the school-houses generally 
throughout this district are being improved. We have built two 
new houses, and others are in embryo. There seems to be a general 
feeling pervading this district that we must have better facilities for 
school work than heretofore, and as I hope this feeling will spread, 
I will be delighted to lend every encouragement to so laudable an 
end. 

I can truthfully say that the outlook in my district is everywhere 
encouraging. Salaries of teachers are being advanced, and a very 
healthy condition of things subserves to mSie patrons and pupils, 
teachers and commissioner feel proud of the work done during the 
year. It will be my pleasure as well as my duty to do in the future 
as I have endeavored to do in the past, every thing for the advance- 
ment and interest of school work, without prejudice, fear or favor. 

Be pleased to accept my thanks for the kind and courteous man- 
ner uniformly extended and prompt replies received from the De- 
partment, and with thanks for all, I am. 

Tour obedient servant, 

THEO. B. STEPHENS, 

School Oommissioner. 

Tarrytown, December 10, 1881. 



WYOMING COUNTY — First Distoict. 

Hon. Neil Gilmofr, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — In my report of a year ago, I forwarded an " outline of 
study " prepared for the schools of the county. That outline has 
now been in operation two years. It has at no time been made 
compulsory, and as a consequence, has been used only as teachers 
and trustees have found it their interest to do so. Perhaps half of 
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the schools of the county have used it in part or in full, and teachers 
who have given it a fair trial report very satisfactory results. I am 
still of the opinion that could it be continued and enforced in all our 
district schools large gains in correct and systematic elementary 
education would follow. 

In addition to the above, my associate commissioner and myself 
sent circulars to the teachers of summer schools. These circulars were 
on questions of importance to primary teachers, suggestions on every- 
day work, methods, facts relating to local geography, etc. . One of 
our lady teachers. Miss Sada Bryson, quite astonished and captivated 
our teachers' association by showing it how much her little class 
knew of the local geography of their county. They bounded each 
town, told when it was settled, when organized, gave water courses, 
ranges of hills, population, principal industries and productions, and 
many other facts which I do not now recall, facts which not a 
dozen grown persons present, outside of the teachers, could have 
given with the same fullness and accuracy. 

We have held two institutes during the year. "We have held them 
at the same place for several years. For many reasons we think this 
a good plan. Teachers become accustomed to the place, to its 
approaches and surroundings. Years ago we had to find boarding 
places for a large number, now we pay no attention to that matter. 
Most teachers have made arrangements for the week before coming to 
'the institute. As a rule, our best teachers spend as much time as they 
can at the institute, and the fact that they find something that pays 
them to attend its daily sessions is proof that its usefulness has not 
departed. Institutes to the young teacher seem almost indispen- 
sable. If they do not furnish him with an outfit for his work, they 
at least show the necessity for one and impress upon him its impor- 
tance. I know of no money paid by the State for popular education 
that produces better or quicker returns for the amount invested than 
does the money expended on teachers' institutes. 

Many schools this fall had to look for teachers. The supply of 
first-class teachers suitable for our best winter schools has not been 
equal to the demand. I have advised trustees to correspond with the 
principals of some of our nearest Normal schools, and see if teachers 
could not be found in that way.. Good teachers have not been com- 
pelled to leave the county to find work. 

The condition of the school-houses and Siirroundings is constantly 
improving ; these are better times and there is more money loose. 
Two new houses have been built during the year, and another is 
nearly ready for occupancy. Several have been well repaired. 
There are but a few of the really poor houses left ; these I hope to 
see disappear soon. 

I am of the opinion that we should increase our average attend- 
ance if we could have vacation in all our schools during July and 
August. I am thankful for the law that does not put a premium 
on the shortest term. Now if our lawmakers will apportion the 
money for going to school and not for staying at home, will make 
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district boundaries supersede the rights of adjoining property, and 
make trustees report only to the commissioner in whose district the 
school-house is situated we shall have the best working system with 
which I am acquainted. 

Your obedient servant, 

J. B. SMALLWOOD, 

School Oomrmssioner. 
Warsaw, December 3, 1881. 



WYOMING COUNTY ~ Second District. 
Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Pvhlic Instruction : 

Sir. — The general condition of the schools, and of school work 
in this commissioner district is about as stated last year. 

We have ten attendants at the Normal schools to report from 
this district. 

The Regents granted a teachers' class to Pike Seminary, also one 
to Castile union school. Both did a large amount of hard work. 
Having been a member of two teachers' classes myself, besides know- 
ing something about other classes in this line of work, I feel 
reasonably well able to judge regarding the merits of these, and say 
very freely, that I am highly pleased with results accomplished. 
I know that the instructors devoted much time to the preparation 
of the work, and the members were deeply interested, and laid 
hold of each good thing presented as if determined to make it their 
own. 

Each term I find fewer teachers following the a, b, c method with 
beginners. 

In other things marked improvement is noticeable. We owe 
this improvement to the teachers' classes, institutes and Normal 
schools. We tried the experiment of a spring institute ; it was a 
success. We shall ask for one next March or April. 

Those who still doubt the utility of the institute must either be 
very wise, or else have not yet reached the plane that enables them 
to know Kow much one needs to Tcnow, in order to know how little 
he knows. The institute held in October was highly spoken of by 
all in attendance, so far as I am informed. My books show a record 
of 177 official visits made during the school year. 

A new help in our work is the hektograph. By this means we 
have been able to mail a sheet, containing suggestions to our 
teachers, as often as we think advisable. I believe this thing has, 
on the whole, done as much good as visits made in person. 

The present, great prosperity of our people shows in educational 
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interests. More students attend the high schools ; wages in dis- 
trict schools are better ; there has been greater demand for male 
teachers for the coming winter term. 

I am under many obligations to our people for the kindest and 
most considerate courtesies. The Department has never failed to 
respond promptly and effectively whenever I have asked advice. 
For this I offer hearty acknowledgments. 

Very truly yours, 

0. A. HALL, 

School Commissioner. 
Gainesville, November 30, 1881. 



YATES COUNTY 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Swpermtendent of Public Inst/ructioii : 

Sir. — The educational interests of Yates county are encouraging. 
In making this statement I do not mean that there is no chance for 
improvement ; but there are certain indications which tell plainly 
that the people are awake to the importance of this great subject. 
During six years, I have tried to perform faithful service as school 
commissioner, and it would reflect rather unfavorably upon my skill 
and eflBciency to be obliged to say there was little interest in the 
cause, or that the standard of teaching and of teachers had deteri- 
orated under my administration. Although much earnest work has 
been done, it has all been required, and even then, the result has at 
times seemed doubtful. The world has in a certain sense gone mad 
after the phantom of gold, and that other ignis fatuus^ political 
ascendancy. In this terrible struggle after the "almighty dollar" 
and the spoils of office, the more sober and serious interests of 
moral and intellectual culture are forgotten . There are also other 
obstacles in the way of complete success in this department, in the 
fact that certain customs and habits of the people are calculated to 
corrupt the impressible minds of children and youth, and thereby 
thwart the most earnest and enthusiastic efforts of teachers, both of 
science and religion. This may be a peculiar view for an educator 
to take of this subject ; but to my mind there are two classes of 
agents or influences at work in this world : the pui*pose of the one 
is to elevate, instruct, and benefit ; the purpose of the other is to 
degrade, defraud, and injure. Wherever the former predominates, 
we discover the highest conditions of intellectual anjjj moral de- 
velopment, where the latter is in the ascendancy, these high and 
noble interests are ignored and disregarded. It is, therefore, the 
work of the true reformer and philanthropist to strive for a popular 
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advancement in the direction of this higher life. The two grand 
exponents or indices to this truer and better state of society are the 
cliurch and the school. From the one proceed all that pure and 
sacred power and influence which would reason of " sin, of right- 
eousness and of judgment to come;" from the other we derive that 
intellectual discipline and training which fits a citizen to act his part 
with credit to himself and with profit and advantage to his fellow- 
men. The school, without the church would be stripped of its 
higliest and noblest accomplishments. 

For many ages these two grand agencies were co existent and co- 
workers, but in course of time they have become largely separate in 
their fields of labor, though they are still uniteS in their aims and 
purposes. The more enlightened natious have learned that their 
safety and success depend upon the intellectual and moral condition of 
the people, and from motives of self-preservation as well as philan- 
thropy, have made large appropriations for the support of schools. 
In What way this outlay of means can accomplish tne greatest good 
is the problem we have before us. Do we derive an equivalent re- 
turn of insjt ruction and progress to balance this lavish expenditure? 

There are, however, some things in this world which money can- 
not buy. Unless the teacher has a genuine love of the work and 
the ability to impart knowledge, and to develop mental growth 
and moral power, nis services, however costly, will be of little actual 
value. 

Herein lies the key to the situation : If every teacher was a true 
educator and thoroughly alive to the importance pf the work, there 
would be a new life and impetus given to this enterprise. And if, 
in addition to this, every parent and school oflScial were equally 
well adapted to act their part, the problem would be easy of solu- 
tion. 

We, therefore, conclude this article by simply stating the con- 
clusion of our argument. 1st. We need school commissioners and 
teachers who are m every respect qualified and enthusiastic in the 
work. 2d. School oflicers who understand their duty, and will 
perform it with a view to secure the largest and best results. Also 
patrons of schools who will manifest as much interest in the educa- 
tion of their children as they do in other business matters. If 
tliese things are among ns and abound they will cause us to be 
neither barren nor unfruitful. 

Then will the old, dilapidated and uncomfortable school-houses 
disappear, and in their stead be new and commodious ones that will 
be an ornament to the neighborhood and a blessing to the children. 

Then will the school-keepers quietjy and quickly give place to the 
genuine school teachers, and there will he one of the grandest re* 
vivals in education that we have seen for many a day. 

I am very much cheered and thankful that m my district there 
are indications all along the line of this auspicious and glorious 
future. 

Trustees are seeking the best teachers, and feel the need of secur- 
43 
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log the services of those who work for the highest and trnest 
interests of the children. New school-houses are being built, and 
ofchers repaired, to make the little ones comfortable, and enable 
them to work to better advantage. The popular mind is turned in 
the direction of these interests through the county papers, teachers* 
associations and teachers' institutes. 

As I lay down the mighty trust for another to bear nobly 
onward, it is with some sense of satisfaction, at least, that my 
labor has not been in vain. 

It would be still more gratifying if the result were far more 
encouraging, but I do not feel any special sense of condemnation 
that my duty has' not been faithfully dode to the best of my ability. 

My wish and prayer shall ever be for the success of the schools, 
and the highest good of the little ones they are designed to benefit 
May heaven's nchest blessings rest upon patrons, teachers and 
children, and may we all strive to make the most of life's opportu- 
nities, and at its close experience the satisfaction of knowing that 
we have not lived in vain. 

With many thanks for the uniform kindness and respect that I 
have received from the Department of which you are the honored 
head, it shall ever be my highest pleasure and satisfaction to retain 
the memory of these years. 

Ver}^ respectfully, 

WILLIAM F. VAN TUYL, 

School Commissioner. 

Pbnn Yan, Deoemler 1, 1881. 
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